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FOREWORD 


I sHoutp like to acknowledge my 
sources of information, and yet that 
would be taking a yarn too seriously. 
An experienced reader will recognize 
my borrowings. With three books I 
have taken great liberties; indeed this 
tale would not have been written had 
I not read, and half forgotten, and re- 
membered them again. None of the 
three is fiction and all are classics. 
Perhaps it is fair to trust to the mag- 
nanimity of their dead authors and to 
the generosity of those who likewise 
admire them. 
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Chapter I 


HOW THREE TIMES I LOST MY TEMPER 


Ir atx began on the 15th of November 1806, which 
was a Saturday, and therefore a half-holiday. Balti- 
more Town had recently become Baltimore City, and 
my family had had their share in its prosperity. But 
my father, who was a Quaker merchant trading in 
tobacco, was not altogether easy in his mind. 

The name of Jeremy Farr was well known and 
respected in the neighborhood; in spite of that he was 
a nervous and secretive man. We did not know what 
worried him, but saw him growing more and more 
silent, and seeking comfort in his one enduring hobby 
—carpentry. We put it down to the loss of my elder 
brother, who was also Jeremy, named after my father. 
He had been intended for the business, but he broke 
away to study law. He died in 1805, after a secret duel 
with another lawyer, with whom he differed about the 
impeachment trial of Samuel Chase. 

To lose a son through dueling was a double grief to 
my parents, and though I and my younger brother 
Benjamin were left, the house, which was near the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Lovely Lane, off Calvert 
Street, seemed empty. This did not steady me. I was 
sixteen years of age, and had already served two years’ 
apprenticeship in the business; but I disliked it, and 
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was restless. The act of running away was not, how- 
ever, one of forethought. 

Snow was expected early in the fall of 1806, but 
though the first weeks of November were cold and 
windy, the weather had not broken. My mother was 
much occupied with preparations for Thanksgiving 
Dinner, and trouble with the servants made her fret- 
ful. The chestnuts for stuffing the turkey had not yet 
been gathered, and Benjamin and I set off to get them. 
That was the Saturday on which all my adventures 
started. 

The finest chestnuts near Baltimore were to the 
north of the city, on the Homewood estate, which had 
been given to his son by Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
We made little of the fact that these woods were not 
ours, but went there and quickly filled the bag which 
we took with us. We had decided to return, and had 
reached the edge of the woods—though we were still 
throwing sticks at likely-looking chestnut-burrs—when 
we met Dutch Bauer. 

Dutch was some months older than I was. His 
people were German, and were well-to-do dealers in 
osnabrigs—a coarse linen, of which large quantities 
were used for shirting negroes. They had only recently 
moved to our neighborhood, and Mr. Bauer seemed to 
be abroad much of the time. There was an unsettled 
rivalry between Dutch and me. We were each a good 
size for our age, but were very different to look at. I 
was the taller; Dutch was thick and his shoulders were 
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bottle-shaped. He had a big head and a round full- 
moon of a face, with a freckled nose. 

I had one reason for being jealous of Dutch which 
not even Benjamin knew, and he knew most things. 
The men at the warehouse, unknown to my father, 
were given to cock-fighting. More than once I had been 
to the pit, and had seen Dutch there. He could go 
openly, and used to bet freely. I was kept by my father 
on very short commons, but Dutch always seemed to 
have money. He won or lost with equal carelessness, 
and, as I could not imitate, I envied him. 

When we met him at the edge of the woods I should 
have passed by without speaking. But Benjamin called 
out: “Keep away from Homewood. There’s a French- 
man up at the house.” 

Benjamin jerked his head in the direction of the 
mansion, and referred to an officer of a French man- 
of-war (named, I think, the Pasréote), which had been 
lying in the bay. We had caught a glimpse of the uni- 
form earlier; it was not a surprise, for the Carrolls 
often had foreign guests. But the insult lay in the 
humiliation which Napoleon’s armies were then forc- 
ing on the Germans. 

Dutch looked from my brother to me, and stopped. 

“Did you put him up to that?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. “I pick my own fights when I want 
to.” 

“T suppose you do fight?” he said, grinning. 
I told him to take off his coat. Benjamin, when he 
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saw what was coming, was for running away. Dutch 
was good-humored, and entirely at ease. 

‘Well, that’s all right,” he said. “I knew you really 
were a sportsman.” 

But I did not choose to be friendly with him. 

“No flash, anyway,” I said. 

Dutch flushed. “I spoke because your brother asked 
for it,” he said. “But if you want trouble you can 
have it.” 5 

He was dressed in good clothes, but he took off his 
coat and laid it on the ground. I gave mine to Ben- 
jamin, and told him to stay near by. 

Dutch was ready for me. I had only one system, 
which was to rush, and break down an opponent by 
simple weight of blows. But I could not reach him. 
He gave me ground without embarrassment, and 
worked round in a circle. He seemed willing for it to 
last a long time. This did not suit me. I struck at him 
wildly. While I was off my balance he caught me in 
the face. I found myself lying on the ground. Ben- 
jamin came running to me. Dutch walked back to his 
coat. 

I was only shaken. My cheek was stinging, but I was 
not really hurt. But I lost my temper to see Dutch so 
cool and comfortable. 

“Wait!” I called to him. 

He looked round. 

“All neht?hersard3 "1 Tawaitss 

It was his confidence which made me shake with 
anger. I was trembling when I got up. He dropped his 
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coat in a heap, and jumped back to defend himself. I 
did not care what the result was, if I could take away 
his smile. He almost stopped me with quick blows to 
the body, but I would not stop, and drove him on, 
striving to reach his face. It was never there. My wind 
was going and my blows were wild, when the same 
thing happened again. I left myself open, and he put 
his right to my jaw, so hard that my knees crumpled 
and I went down with a sob of mortification and pain. 

“So!” he said thoughtfully, rubbing his knuckles, 
and looking down at me. 

I had not been beaten in a fight before, and I had 
often despised those who gave in. But my head went 
round. I could not rise. I tried to say “Wait!” but the 
word did not come. 

Dutch saw my meaning. 

“You've got the spirit,” he said. “You could fight 
well if you didn’t lose your temper. Come, we’ve had 
enough. Shall we go home?” 

Any one might have counted twenty before I could 
raise myself on my elbows and get to my feet. I did 
not dare to talk, because my nerves were trembling. 
But I was getting stronger, and my rage was gone. 

I made a sign to go on. He shook his head, but I 
went towards him. I made him put up his fists, and 
once more I tried to rush him. He was no longer smil- 
ing; I think he did not wish to hurt me any more. 
Nevertheless he had to fight back, and when I struck 
him once or twice he fought in earnest. 

This time we got on rougher ground, which helped 
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me. I went in as I had gone before, but in my heart I 
was cool. Outwardly I must have seemed the same, for 
in a few moments I saw the same look in his eyes. He 
was a fraction of a second late, and I was ready. I 
took his knuckles on my forearm, and instantly my 
right went to his face. It took all the strength I had 
left. As I staggered back, my arms were twitching with 
exhaustion. But Dutch had his hand to his nose. Blood 
trickled through his fingers. 

If this had been a fight within a ring of boys I 
should have had to pay for that last blow. For an in- 
stant, as I watched him, I thought that he was coming 
for me, and I could not have stopped any punishment 
he chose to give. But his eyes softened, and he even 
smiled once more. Besides, his clothes were too fine 
for this scuffing, and to go on would mean spoiling 
them. 

For my part, I had no sooner struck him than I was 
sorry for it. I was ashamed. I took my kerchief from 
my neck and helped him stanch the flow. 

He stood very straight, holding his head back, and 
began to speak in his foreign manner. 

“Ach!” he said, disgusted that his nose should bleed 
so freely. “I said you could fight. You must come to 
my house. I have a room there, and we can practice. 
You’ve won this time; that’s all right—we’ll try again. 
Perhaps you will become my partner. If you’ll give me 
my coat, I’1] leave you the field.” 

Benjamin brought the coat, and I held it for Dutch. 
Then he walked off across the hillside. When he was 
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gone I found out how my face smarted, how my arms 
ached, and how sore my body was. 

Then Benjamin gave a cry of discovery, and ran to 
me with a purse in his hands. 

“What is that?’ I asked. 

“Tt fell out of his coat,” said Benjamin. 

I took it from him. It was heavy. Since Dutch had 
gone, it was safest to take it home, and return it to his 
house in the evening. I slipped it in my pocket, and we 
went towards home. 

It was a long way, and I was tired. Benjamin chat- 
tered by my side, skipping and swinging the bag of 
chestnuts, and making sport of the spectacle of Dutch 
with his hand to his face. I did not answer till we 
had come to Jones’s Falls and I had broken the ice of 
the stream to bathe my face and hands and wrists. 
Then I felt better. 

First of all I cautioned Benjamin to say nothing at 
home of the fight, but, if questioned, to say that I had 
fallen from a tree and bruised myself. 

Then, as we went on, I took him up about mocking 
at Dutch, and very shortly we were quarreling. It 
might not have continued if I had not been so sore and 
bruised, or Benjamin so pert. But it made me angry 
when he talked of Dutch, and when he laughed at the 
figure I had cut when Dutch knocked me down. I asked 
him hotly about his own part in bringing about the 
fight. He answered glibly as he danced along. 

Benjamin was too small to hit, but there was a ready 
way of taking down his pertness. He was spoiled, and 
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too much of a favorite at home. Though he was self- 
righteous I knew he could be tempted. But, in justice 
to myself, I was too angry to realize what I was doing. 

It was when we had passed through Howard’s Park, 
and were nearing home, that I pulled the purse out of 
my pocket, and said: 

“Look, Ben, there’s money here that we could keep. 
No one else would know. Dutch would think it was 
lost. Don’t you think we could keep it? It was a fair 
fight, and he left us the field.” 

Benjamin said nothing, but as I lowered my voice 
I could see greed in his face. 

“Would you share it?” I asked. 

“Would no one know?” he answered, with a furtive 
glance at me. 

“No one,” I said. “We could burn the purse.” 

He moistened his lips, and put out his hand. 

“Yes,” he said, “T’ll go halves.” His face was white 
and ugly as he said it. 

I struck his hand with the purse. He winced with 
pain. 

“Tf thee would, if thee dreamed of it,’’ I cried scorn- 
fully, using the Quaker speech, which we boys seldom 
used, “I would sooner see thee dead. No honest man 
could do it, and don’t thee forget it.” 

For an instant he stared at me, and then turned his 
face away. 

“That’s enough, Ben,” I said, ‘‘and thee remember 
that. And don’t thee laugh at thy betters. Now run 
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home and tell them we’re back, for it may be after 
dinner-time.”’ 

Once more he made as if he would speak. I cut him 
short. 

“Go,” I said. 

He ran down the street and turned into the lane. I 
followed more slowly. My temper was still jangled, 
and I was ashamed and uncomfortable at heart. 

On Saturdays we dined at four o'clock. I had 
thought we might be late, but when I entered ‘the 
house, though the table was set, the room was empty. 
My father was in his workshop; I could hear the hum 
of his lathe. My mother was certain to be upstairs, 
whither I judged Benjamin to have gone. I was too 
weary to wash my hands again, and sat in the settle 
by the great wood fire. The warmth of the leaping 
flames and the comfort of resting made me drowsy. 
In a moment I was nodding. 

I woke when I heard footsteps on the stairs. The 
stairway was hidden by the back of the settle, but I 
knew it was my mother and Benjamin. I heard my 
mother say: ‘‘Ben, go tell thy father.”’ The tone of her 
voice made me come cut from the fireplace to look at 
her. Her mouth was set, and her eyes were bright with 
anger. 

“Hamilton,” she cried, ‘“come here! The best thing 
thee can do is to confess.” 

My heart gave a great jump at the scorn in her 
voice. Then I knew that Benjamin had lied to her. 
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All at once her face changed. She sank into a chair 
by the table. Disarranging the place that had been laid 
for dinner, she put down her head on her arms, and 
wept in a way which frightened me. 

“Oh, Hamilton,” she sobbed. ‘“Thee fighting, and a 
common thief .. .” She wept again. 

I could do nothing. So many feelings struggled 
within me that I stood dumb, while my father came 
into the room. Benjamin was behind him. My father’s 
face went white at the sight of my mother sobbing. 
Without a word to me he went to comfort her. 

“Father,” I cried, “thee doesn’t believe me to be 
guilty?” 

My father slowly raised his head: 

“Did thee suggest to Benjamin to steal it?” 

“Does thee think I meant it?” 

“Where is the purse?” he asked wearily. His mouth 
twitched. 

I took it from my pocket and gave it into his hand. 
My father weighed it for an instant, and as he moved 
his arm I saw his coat-sleeve had a fringe of chips from 
the wood he had been working. In my tiredness I 
watched him, hardly understanding what his words 
were. 

“Benjamin,” he said, “thee take this, and run with 
it to the Bauers. Say no more than that it was found, 
and is restored. Go quickly, for we shall not eat till thy 
return.” | 

I could have stopped him, and even now I hardly 
know what confusion of anguish and pride kept me 
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from speaking. Benjamin, who did not look at me, 
obeyed the order, took the purse, and left the room. 
But with the closing of the house door I cried out, and 
my father and mother gazed up at me. Their startled 
eyes shone in the firelight. 

“May God forgive me,” I cried, “if I come back 
until you say that I am innocent!” 

I went to the door, and did not turn until my hand 
was on the latch. 

“T did not think that thee’d suspect a son of thine 
for stealing,” I said bitterly. 

“How can thee talk that way!” my mother cried. 
“Come back and beg thy father’s pardon.” 

‘When he asks mine,” I answered back. 

And for the moment proud in my hot words, I 
opened the door of my home, and shut it behind me. 
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Chapter II 


I MAKE A START ON BORROWED MONEY 


WueEn I stood outside my home and looked at the 
window, lighted by the firelight, and from the window 
to the shut door, I knew that if I were to linger I 
should find it in my heart to go back. The moment 
of pride was passing; while it yet lasted I took to my 
heels and ran down the lane. 

By instinct I made for the wharves. The way was 
down South Street, past the Bauers’ house. I chose the 
far side of the road, where I was screened by the 
maple-trees which separated road and footpath. 

As I drew near their house I saw that Benjamin was 
at the door, and Dutch was talking with him. Dutch 
raised his arm and motioned Ben away. As Ben ran up 
the other side of the road I crossed over from my tree- 
trunk and called softly to Dutch as he was closing the 
door. He turned back, and was surprised to see me. 
He was holding the purse, and was passing it from one 
hand to the other. 

“What is it?’ he asked. ‘What does your brother 
mean ?” 

“Which do you trust, Dutch? Do you trust him, 
ormes 
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“Prut!” he said. He put a finger to his swollen nose. 
“TI trust you. If I did not, perhaps you’d break my nose 
again.’ He laughed. 

“Not I,” I said: “Look, Dutch, I’m sorry for it. I 
took advantage of you. You were letting me off, and 
I—” I could not quite explain. “I didn’t mean it,” I 
concluded. 

“You should have done,” said Dutch. “That was 
right. I was wrong to think that you were beaten. I 
had it planned, to hit you, so.” He bent his arm to 
show me. 

“T saw it in your eyes,” I said. 

“You did?” he cried. “You saw it? That’s bad.” 
Again he bent his arm, and this time half closed his 
eyes, as though to hide his purpose from an opponent. 
“TI must practice that. I am already grateful to you. 
But the next time you will not win so easily. You do 
not guard yourself. That is foolish.” 

“Next time!” I laughed. “I wouldn’t want a next 
time. I’m not half as good as you are, Dutch.” 

“There are not many, Hamilton. You have not 
heard? A week ago I beat Red Morgan at the Iron- 
works. There was a ring and judges there, a proper 
fight; and though it went to fourteen rounds I was 
not marked at all. Only my body and my hands were 
hurt, and this nose, it bled a little. Ach, my nose, I 
am ashamed of it, to bleed like that! You hit it, yes, 
but not enough to make it bleed if it was good. Listen, 
let me tell you a secret. I was told by Dicey, the slave 
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—you know she is a witch. I went to ask her if I should 
be a great fighter, and if my nose would hinder me. 
And she said yes, if I forgot my nose my heart would 
win my battles for me. But then you see what happens. 
How can I forget? What could Dicey mean?” 

He was so solemn that I nearly laughed again. 

“Maybe Dicey was lying,” I suggested. 

“She said she knew,” said Dutch. ‘‘She also said the 
yellow cock would win—and look!” He held up the 
purse. “But never mind. Will you come in? I will 
show you my room, where you shall learn to guard 
yourself. You have good shoulders, but though you hit 
me you are not a fighter yet, my friend.” 

I shook my head. 

“No, Dutch. I’ve run away.” 

“Run away? Why? Have they been beating you?” 

“No. They don’t trust me. They think I stole your 
purse.” 

“But why not tell them? If you like, I'll tell them. 
Was it Benjamin? Why did he do it?” 

“Had I done what they were told they shouldn’t 
have believed it. They shouldn’t, Dutch. That’s why 
I’ve run away.” 

“It’s your temper,” said Dutch. 

“Maybe it is; but I’m not going back until they 
ask me.” 

Dutch looked at me steadily. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “We should have been friends. 
We might have gone away together, some time. My 
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father wrote from England that I was to go there in 
the spring.” 

“What chance have I of that? No, Dutch, I’m going 
off now.” 

“Where will you go?” 

“Tll go to Philadelphia. I shall get work there.” 

“You go by road?” 

“No,” I said, and hesitated. I had scarcely thought 
how I should go. It took five days to go to Philadel- 
phia by the road, and it might take as long as that to 
find a ship to work my passage on. I had no money, 
either way. 

“You go like that?” continued Dutch. ‘Without a 
hat, even? Wait, [ll get you one.” 

“Hurry, then,” said I. “It will soon be dark.” 

He went into the house. Some one called him to 
dinner. He answered that he was coming, but he ran 
back to me with a hat in his hand. I took it. It was 
heavy. Inside it lay the purse. 

“No, no,” he said, stopping me when I wished to 
return it. “You must take it with you.” 

I put the hat on my head, and opened the purse. 
Then I poured the loose coins into my coat-pocket. 

“You trust me, Dutch,” I said. “That's why Pll 
take the money. But as for the purse, show it to my 
father, and say you lent the contents to an honest 
runaway.” 

Dutch shook his head. 

“Tell him [ll write,” I said, “and maybe if they 
write to me Ill soon be home.” 
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Dutch shook his head again. 

“You'd best go back,” he said. 

But I ran off. 

I ran towards the harbor, with my coat-pocket 
jingling and banging against my leg. Presently I 
stopped in a lonely place, and redistributed the coins, so 
they should not clink. Then I hurried on again. 

As I was leaving Dutch I had thought of the Annie. 
It was for her that I hurried. The Annie was a brig in 
coastal trade. We often shipped my father’s goods in 
her. I recollected that she was to sail that evening, and 
she would call at Philadelphia. I hoped she would be 
late in sailing. 

The winter darkness had come on swiftly. Here and 
there a window was already lighted. There were few 
people in South Street. I was leaving the residential 
part behind; the warehouses looked gloomy and for- 
bidding. It was dark when I came to Bowly’s wharf. 
It was deserted, and the wind moaned in the rigging 
of the ships, whose bowsprits overhung the roadway. 

The roadway here was rough with ruts and holes. 
I stumbled on, looking at each ship, hunting for the 
Annie, uncertain where to find her. She was not at 
Bowly’s wharf. I turned the corner, passing the water- 
side taverns, from which came snatches of song, and 
the sound of stamping feet. I was trying to decide 
which of these places to approach when I saw the light 
of a hand-lantern farther up the water-front. It was 
carried by some one walking in my direction. I ran to 
meet him. 
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The stranger was tall, and lame in the right leg. 
He wore a sailor’s jacket and a fur cap. He carried the 
lantern too low for me to see his face, but when he 
heard my steps he flashed the light on mine. 

I gave him good-evening, and asked him which was 
the berth of the Annie. 

“The Annie,’ he repeated, in a raucous voice. He 
swung the lantern towards the bowsprits to get his 
bearings and limped on rapidly, while I retraced my 
steps by his side. 

“There,” he said. The light fell on an untidy wharf, 
and the berth beside it was vacant. The rays from the 
lantern sparkled on the black waves of the harbor. 

“You mean she’s gone?” I cried. 

“Aye, she’s gone,” he answered. ““That’s where she 
lay an hour ago. What might you want her for?” 

“T was going to Philadelphia,” I said. Perhaps my 
voice faltered, for I had counted on the Annie. 

“Philadelphia?” echoed my companion. He spat. 
“Now might I ask why you should go to Philadel- 
phia?’’ 

He stopped after asking this question, and laying a 
hand on my shoulder twisted me round to face him, 
while with the other hand he held up the lantern to 
study me again. 

This time his own face was lighted up. He was 
middle-aged and very thin. His cheek-bones shone as if 
they had been oiled; his jaw and chin were covered 
with a short curly growth of black beard, which made 
his black eyes seem unnaturally bright. I did not know 
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whether to like him or to fear him, whether to keep him 
company or to run. I was not prepared for his ques- 
tions, but I answered him fairly, that as to my reason 
for going I would keep my own counsel. 

He lowered the lantern and laughed, so that my fear 
of him lessened. His hold of my shoulder relaxed and 
seemed a friendly caress. 

“Well,” he said, ‘that’s proper. But you see, my 
lad, it’s a little’—he paused for a word—“unusual. 
Ships ain’t like clockwork. They don’t sail every 
minute, when you want them. It’s a Saturday night, 
lad. Christian folks stay home, and go to church to- 
morrow morning. Now you want to go to Philadelphia. 
Is that your home, Philadelphia? Have you friends in 
Philadelphia?” 

I said that neither of these was my reason for going. 

“Come,” he said, “that’s better. Never you mind 
Tom Bosphorus, it’s his way to ask questions. That’s 
an ugly bruise you got there on your cheek. Let me put 
it to you straight. It don’t so much matter Philadel- 
phia, but you want to get away. Is that it?” 

His voice was hearty, and he raised his lantern and 
watched for my answer. Still I did not know whether 
to trust him or to break away. 

“You're all right,” he continued. “It’s lucky for you 
you met Tom. There’s some, they’d have said it was 
very unusual. They’d have said there wasn’t no ship 
for a young gentleman as come to them in a hurry, 
with a lump on his cheek, on a Saturday night, with- 
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out bag or baggage. They'd have said, where’d he come 
from? But Tom knows pluck when he sees it. His 
questions, they don’t matter. Let’s put it once more. 
You want a ship, and want that quick. You’d work 
your way like an honest seaman. You come to Tom, 
and ask him. Is that it, like an affidavy?”’ 

He whistled through his teeth, and waited. I de- 
cided to trust him. I nodded. 

“Right,” said Tom. “Then that’s a bargain. Now 
come along.” 

“Then there is a ship?” I cried eagerly. 

“There might be,” said Tom, limping away from 
the front towards the line of taverns and dimly lighted 
windows. ‘“We’ll find out. You stick to me, and if any 
one asks you if you've been to sea before, why, you say 
yes, you've been one voyage already down to New 
Orleans. Sometimes it saves a barrel of trouble if you 
got an answer handy.” 

“But they wouldn’t believe me, in these clothes,” 
I said, trying to keep step with him. 

“We're going to change them,” said Tom. “That’s 
what we come here for.” 

We stopped beside a window which was so crusted 
with dirt and frost that the panes seemed made of 
brown paper rather than glass. Somewhere within 
there was a candle, which had not strength enough to 
force more than an imitation of light through the 
panes. Tom looked behind us, but there was no one 
about. Then he pushed open a door, which emitted a 
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little more light and a thick vile smell. I followed him 
into a long, low room, and while he fastened the door 
I looked about me. 

The tallow candle, with a great smoldering wick, 
stood in its own grease on a rough counter which ran 
the length of the room on my right. But so thick was 
the atmosphere that without the added light of Tom’s 
lantern I could not have seen the details of the dust 
and confusion round me. To left and right the room 
was piled high with the oddments of a marine junk- 
shop. Ironwork, sheets and strips of copper, buckets, 
chains, lanterns, all corroded and battered, lay in ir- 
regular heaps which reached shoulder-high. On the 
counter were piles of trousers, jackets, hats and caps 
of every description, all of them old and torn. They 
dropped in cascades over the front and the end of the 
counter, to form a surf of garments on the floor. That 
was already cumbered with unmated sea-boots and 
slippers. In the corner by the window was a heap of 
ship models, birdcages and strange-looking curios; be- 
hind them were harpoons and other weapons, and an 
immense stuffed albatross, which stood up sideways 
against the wall, propped on a broken wing. Nothing 
among these objects was unmarked by dirt and decay. 

An aisle, encroached on by the ironware on one side 
and the boots and clothing on the other, led from the 
door by which we entered to another door at the far 
end of the room. It was closed. Half way down the 
aisle, close to the counter, stood a charcoal brazier, 
whose smoldering fuel made the air acrid. Beyond that 
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were two stools, but the one farther away had been 
overturned. Beside them a space on the counter near 
the candle had been cleared, and in the space stood a 
bottle, two mugs or black jacks, and a wizened head. 

Tom Bosphorus had called out “Joe!” in a loud 
voice, as soon as he had fastened the door. Then he 
put down his lantern and made his way to the brazier, 
calling ‘Joe!’ again. ““Where’s that damned Portu- 
gee?” he added, dropping his voice. 

“Aye, aye, coming,” said a voice from behind the 
closed door at the end of the room. But nothing hap- 
pened. 

Tom picked up the head from the counter and fin- 
gered it with interest. At first I thought it was carved 
wood, or cork, for it was brown and little bigger than 
an orange, though otherwise perfect. I squeezed in 
between Tom and a pile of old copper and tin, to try 
to see more clearly. Then I saw the long black hair, 
and the expression, and I knew it had been human. 
That head had been alive. It still had a horrible sem- 
blance of life. The eyes were closed, and on the tiny 
shriveled face there was a dried-up smile. 

“T reckon that’s seen a sight of wicked things,” said 
Tom. He laid it down, and picking up the black jacks 
he looked into each and sniffed at them. The one in his 
left hand he put aside; but he filled the other one from 
the bottle and drank. He filled it again and passed it 
to me. The spirits burned my throat and made me feel 
sick. I shuddered involuntarily. Tom laughed, took 
back the black jack, and finished what I had left. Then 
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he picked up the head again and held it for me to see. 

I was still startled by it, for a cured Amazon head 
was new to me. It shocked and fascinated me. I did 
not like to look, yet I wanted to see. I tried to squeeze 
farther round into the open space by the brazier to 
examine it and question Tom. As I moved, a jagged 
edge of tin in the pile of metal caught the side of my 
coat and cut through the pocket like a knife. Three or 
four Spanish dollars fell out and rolled on the floor. 

Tom wheeled round and stared at me and at the 
coins. 

“Pick them up, quick,” he whispered. “Don’t let 
no one see that money.’ 

But even as I was on my knees, with the dollars in 
my hand, we were interrupted. 

“Not so loud, Tom; not so loud,” said a voice from 
the farther doorway. “You ain’t forgotten, have you, 
Tom? You ain’t forgotten Turtle Island?” 





Chapter ITI 


TOM COMES ABOARD THE “TROPIC BIRD” 


I LooKep up in alarm. The door had opened without 
a sound, and a sallow, small old man was standing at 
the end of the room. He was watching me intently. 

“Oh, there you are?” said Tom, putting the head 
down on the counter. He was taken aback. 

“Yes,” said Portuguese Joe, mouthing his words, 
and letting them come out slowly. “I’m here.” He 
wiped his nose on his finger, and transferred his gaze 
to Tom. “I’m always here; why, you know that, Tom. 
I didn’t know as I was interrupting private talk. Don’t 
you wish that there was me?” 

He pointed to the shrunken head, and as he grinned 
he showed a yellow dog-tooth. 

“But it wouldn’t do, and you know why,” Joe went 
on, in a mocking manner. “‘We’ll work together, Tom, 
the same as ever. What have you brought me now?” 

Again he wiped his nose along his finger. He turned 
his eyes to me. 

“Joe,” cried Tom, in an angry voice, “none of your 
hocus here. This is fair and square for once, see? This 
young gentleman wants a ship, and comes to me above- 
board. Well, I reckon we can find him one. You can 
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fit him out, and if your friend’s ready we’ll all cut 
along and go aboard the Tropic Bird.” 

Joe shook his head. 

‘Very pretty, Tom,” he said. “Nice as you please, 
ain’t it? He can have clothes—as he can pay for 
them.” 

“Off that lay!” shouted Tom. “You can take what 
he’s got in exchange, and that’s that. And plenty for 
the likes of you. Leave off that sniveling, d’you hear?” 

“Not so loud, Tom; not so loud,” said Joe. ‘“‘As he’s 
a friend of yours, maybe he can have them cheap. One 
or two of them dollars in his pocket would pay me for 
the clothes.” 

“What he has in his pocket stays there, so far as you 
and me’s concerned,” growled Tom. “Some things Ill 
do, and some I won’t.”’ 

He checked himself, and without further words 
began to search among the garments on the counter. 
Joe bit his lip with his yellow fang, and watched me 
without moving, except from time to time to wipe his 
nose. 

It seemed to me that Tom took pleasure in making 
Joe angry. He had been shamefaced when Joe ap- 
peared, but he was quarrelsome now. He went out of 
his way to increase the confusion in Joe’s stock of 
clothes, tumbling them about, and shooting many on 
the floor, while he hunted for what he wanted. At last 
he handed me a pair of trousers, a shirt not badly torn, 
a blue jacket which was much too large, and indicated 
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with a gesture that I might have my pick of the hats 
and boots. 

By that time Tom had worked himself into a good 
humor. “Now, Joe,” he said, marching up to him, 
“let’s have a look at your friend.” He turned to me and 
added: “As for you, lad, hurry up and change what 
you've got on.” 

He took Joe with him into the far room, and closed 
the door behind them. Joe was still watching me as he 
went. I felt secure under Tom’s protection; but for all 
that I collected my loose coins with as little noise as 
possible. There was gold among them—a gold ounce, 
three eagles, and several spade guineas. I had not time 
to count, but, keeping my eye on the door, I knotted 
them all into my kerchief, and knotted that again into 
an old scarf which I found on the counter. Then I took 
off my outer garments, wound the scarf round my 
waist, and tied it tightly. I put on the dirty clothes 
which Tom had given me; their touch raised goose- 
flesh, but I got them on, and buttoned up the jacket. 
The money hung in a lump, and was heavy, but unless 
any one felt me it was safe. 

I found a pair of sea-boots, and discarding the hats 
in favor of a fur cap, like Tom’s, I was ready to go 
when the door opened and Tom returned. He was 
alone. He looked at me and chuckled. Then he went 
to the counter, and sniffed at both black jacks, as he 
had done before. He tossed the one over the counter, 
and it clattered on the floor. He filled the one he had 
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previously used, and offered it to me. I would have 
declined if I could, but he insisted on my sipping it. 
Again it burned my throat, and I passed it back to him. 
He drank off the remainder, wiped his mouth and, 
motioning me to follow him, picked up the lantern and 
opened the door to the night. 

A cold wind entered. And it was colder than ever 
outside, after the heat of the room. The wind stung 
my bruised cheek. But the air was clean, and my jacket 
was warm, and J still felt the heat of the drink, settling 
comfortably inside me, like a dog in a kennel. I caught 
up with Tom. ‘‘Where’s Joe?” I asked him. 

“Joe’s coming along the back way, with a friend of 
his,’’ he answered. Then he limped on in silence. 

We passed the spot where I first met Tom, and came 
to an open wharf. Tom led the way to a flight of 
wooden steps. They ran down into the black water. 
He put down the flickering lantern, looked round him, 
and listened. The wind flapped our clothes, and the 
waves smacked the piles below us, but there was no 
other sound. 

“Tumble in,” he said to me. 

He pointed, and I made out a skiff by the steps, 
tossing at the end of its painter. I went down, pulled 
it in, and climbed aboard. I was settling myself in the 
stern when Tom called to me again. 

“Here they are,” he said. “Bring that skiff along- 
side.” 

Above the smacking of the waves amongst the piles 
and against the skiff I could hear the squeak of a 
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wheelbarrow. From my position I could see nothing; 
but I took hold of the slimy steps, and waited. 

Tom and Joe came down the steps. Between them 
they carried a man. His arms hung limp. They dropped 
him into the bows as if he had been a sack. His head 
knocked on the thwart, but he did not stir. 

“Cast off!” called Tom. He stepped into the stern 
beside me. Joe lowered the painter and brought the 
lantern down. His face was sweating. He looked at me. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘am I to do all the work?” 

Tom laughed. “Looks that way.” His voice changed, 
and was nasty: “Jump in,” he said, ‘‘and pull.” 

Joe’s face twitched with anger, but he did as he was 
told. He got the oars out and pulled away from the 
wharf. 

“See there,” said Tom, in a friendly voice to me. 
“That’s the Tropic Berd.” 

I shaded my eyes from the lantern, which was on the 
bottom boards by our feet, and looked in the direction 
of his arm. A point of light ahead danced up and down 
as our skiff tumbled in the waves; and it was so un- 
stable, and the night so wide, and our boat-load so ugly 
and mysterious, that I began to shiver, and had to grit 
my teeth to stop their chattering. 

Joe pulled steadily, and presently we saw the Tropic 
Bird’s black outline. We came alongside, and Tom 
hailed her. There was an answering call from the ship. 
Two men appeared at the bulwark. One was a broad- 
shouldered man with a lantern; that was Mr. Burns, 
the mate. The other was a fat, greasy man in shirt 
sleeves, who had the largest arms I ever saw. His head 
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was bald, except for one long lock plastered in a curve 
across his forehead; he wore no hat, even on this cold 
night. This was the cook, whose name was Chickory, 
or Chicko—I never knew what else. They dropped us 
a line. “Up you go,” said Tom to me. The cook reached 
me a hand. J gave a leap as the skiff lifted on a wave, 
and scrambled to the bulwark. 

“Give us a bowline, Chicko,” called Tom. 

The cook passed a noose down to him. Joe slipped 
it over the shoulders of the senseless figure in the bows 
of the skiff. When the man had been hauled on deck 
the mate dashed a bucketful of sea-water in his face. 
It must have been as cold as ice. The man stirred. His 
eyes did not open, but his outstretched hands clasped 
and unclasped. 

Tom and Joe came aboard. Tom signed to me to 
take the man’s feet. He lifted him under the shoulders 
and, lighted by the cook, we made our way to the 
fo’c’sle. This was a dirty hole, pitch-black until the 
cook went down the ladder with his lantern. There 
were four bunks; the narrow triangular space between 
was divided by a stanchion, which formed, on deck, the 
ball-bit of the windlass. 

In one of the bunks a drunken seaman leaned on his 
elbow, staring with bloodshot eyes at the light and 
at us, and shivering with cold. The other bunks were 
filled with odds and ends of rigging-gear. Tom cleared 
one, and we heaved our burden into it. 

“Now,” Tom said to the cook, “I’ll have a talk with 
your old man.” 
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“You keep an eye for squalls,”’ said the cook. ‘His 
breath ain’t sweet while we been lying here. And we 
haven’t got a crew, not now. It’ll be tomorrow morn- 
ing before this one wakes up.” He pointed to the man 
we had brought aboard. 

Then he looked at the other seaman, who was trying 
to sit up. 

“Well, Jack,” said the cook, “how d’you feel?” 

The man began to swear, and swung his feet down 
to the deck. Tom and the cook stopped to talk with 
him, but the sight and the smell of the fo’c’sle made 
me shiver again, and I slipped up the ladder into the 
clean night. 

For a few moments I had the deck to myself, and 
despite my tiredness and hunger the excitement of be- 
ing aboard ship kept me on my toes. So swift had been 
the changes of the day, so strange the achievement of 
running away, that any apprehension or regret van- 
ished. What wrong I had done I could right on reach- 
ing Philadelphia. I felt nothing but a trembling satis- 
faction, the excitement of adventure. 

I stood beside the foremast, and tried to tell where 
we were lying. I had never seen the scattered lights of 
Baltimore from the harbor, but I judged we were just 
below Federal Hill, at the top of the basin. As I looked 
round, three figures came hurriedly up the companion- 
way aft. They were Joe, the mate, and a big man with 
a red beard. He would be the captain. The lantern 
which hung in the ratlines shone upon them, and I 
stared from the darkness. They spoke together for a 
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moment, as though they were discussing a secret. Then 
they separated. At that moment Tom and the cook 
came on deck behind me. 

“There’s the old man,” said the cook. 

“Aye, I’ll have a word with him,” said Tom. He 
limped aft. As he approached, the captain spoke. 

“Tom,” he cried, ‘you know as well as me this is a 
dirty trick. Four men you promise me, and you bring 
me two and a boy.” 

“Now, Captain,” said Tom good-humoredly, “I’ve 
done my best for you today. There ain’t no more 
hands. Nor I nor no one else can do impossibilities.” 

“By God, they can, Tom,” said the captain. “IT 
reckon we’ll sail just as we are.” 

Each figure was suddenly tense. What followed was 
quick as a dream. 

“Captain,” cried Tom, in his loud, harsh voice, 
“d’you mean me?” 

“Aye,” cried the captain, in a voice as loud. “D’you 
think I wait on you? I'll have three and a boy out of it. 
Three, you for’ard. That’s plain, ain’t it?” 

I saw Tom make as if he would spring at the cap- 
tain’s throat. I saw the mate raise a belaying pin. I 
saw Joe slink to the ship’s side. 

“Tom! Tom!” I called. ‘““There’s Joe!” 

Joe was already half over the bulwark.’ Tom turned 
at my cry. Despite his lameness, he seemed to fly across 
the deck. For a moment he was poised upon the bul- 
wark, from which Joe had dropped into the skiff. Then 
he leaped outward. There was a horrid scream from 
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Joe, and a crash as Tom fell on him. We rushed to the 
side. There was a swirl as the skiff overturned. The 
lantern flickered for an instant on the water, and went 
out. 

The mate darted up the ratlines, snatched the lan- 
tern there, and swung it outboard. There was nothing 
to see but the bottom of the overturned skiff, covered 
with green scum, and glistening like the shell of a sea- 
turtle. 

Then a hand came out of the sea and clutched for 
the side of the skiff; and then a head; and I knew it 
was Tom’s. In another moment we had thrown him the 
noose that we had used earlier. But when his arms were 
through it, and as he gasped and swept his wet hair 
from his eyes, the captain checked us. 

“Hold him there,” he said. He leaned over the bul- 
wark and stared at Tom, who was hanging to the rope, 
and grinning up at him out of the waves. 

“He’s gone,” Tom gasped. ‘Took your crimping 
money with him, Captain.” 

“That’s another killing on your soul, Tom,”’ said the 
captain. “P’r’aps it will make you come peaceable. 
You can say when. I don’t reckon you’ll want to stay 
there looking for Joe.” 

“Now that’s a fact,” said Tom, still grinning, but 
his teeth chattering with cold. “I don’t.” 

“T thought not,” said the captain. “And it don’t 
signify so much to me where Joe is, as it might to some 
people. I don’t reckon you’d want to be set ashore this 
minute, not if anybody talked. It might surprise you 
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what a lot was thought of Joe, now you’ve killed him. 
Look here, Tom. You know me, and I know you. I say 
for’ard and I mean for’ard; and that you brought on 
yourself. But ’'m square if you’re square. I’1] just take 
your word for that before you come aboard.” 

“That’s all right,” said Tom. “A fo’c’sle’s good 
enough for me just now. This water’s perishing cold.” 

“Fetch him aboard,” said the captain. He went aft 
to the wheel. ‘“‘Mister Burns,” he shouted to the mate, 
as though nothing had happened, “‘we’ve wasted time 
enough. Take what men you’ve got, cut that skiff 
away, and up anchor.” 

We pulled Tom over the bulwark, and dropped the 
skiff’s painter on its upturned keel. Without a further 
word the lot of us fell to work at the windlass. I fol- 
lowed Tom, and did as I saw him do. We were joined 
by the cook and the seaman from the forecastle, who 
was well enough to lend his weight. 

But I remember little of what happened after, for 
I was by now so weary, and so faint with hunger, that 
I acted in a daze. The reserve strength lent me by 
excitement was all gone now. I was pushed here and 
there, and tried to do as I was directed, yet all the time 
I was fighting unsuccessfully against sleepiness. I be- 
lieve we had weighed anchor before I finally fell 
asleep; but I don’t recall how I got to my bunk in the 
fo’c’sle. 


Chapter IV 


THE WESTERN OCEAN 


Towarps dawn I kept waking and shivering, and be- 
tween whiles falling off into an uneasy sleep, in which 
I would dream again of the fight with Dutch, and of 
the candle-lit junk-shop, and the head, and of Joe and 
the horrible scream with which he died; and I would 
wake to feel the timbers of the ship groaning and 
creaking. Every few moments there was a heavy bump 
just under my head. We were running down Chesa- 
peake Bay and the little brigantine was dancing. 

At last I woke for good. There was a glimmer of 
light in the fo’c’sle. Tom had just come in. He had 
been at the wheel, and he moved painfully, for his 
trousers were stiff with ice. He brought a steaming can 
of coffee with him, and when he saw I was awake he 
made me drink. It warmed me up. I became aware of 
my hunger. 

Then I thought again of Joe. 

“Tom,” I whispered, handing him back the coffee, 
“did you mean to do it?” 

“Mean to do what?” he answered. He drank what 
remained and looked at me over the edge of the can. 
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“You know,” I whispered. “Joe.” 

“Oh, him?” said Tom. ‘Well, not exactly. But that 
don’t matter much now.” 

“Suppose they learn about it at Philadelphia? 
Won’t you get into trouble?” 

“Ah,” he said, “I’d forgotten that. We ain’t going 
to Philadelphia. I wish we were, the way the weather’s 
setting, and the way this packet steers.” 

“But where are we going, then, Tom?’ I asked. 

“Well, lad, don’t you blame me. We’re bound for 
Liverpool.” 

‘What, across the Atlantic?’ I cried. 

“Aye, right across the Western Ocean,” he said 
gloomily. He stamped his cold feet. 

The seaman in the opposite bunk woke up, cursed in 
a whining voice and then dropped back to sleep. 

Somehow I did not mind the shock of it. Indeed, I 
was excited at the thought of writing home from such 
a distance. 

“Hurrah!” I said, and laughed at Tom. 

He glanced at me and grunted. 

“Save that for Cape Clear,” was his answer. 

We were interrupted by a rapping overhead. It was 
the mate, knocking with a handspike. 

“Aye, aye, sir!’ called Tom. He banged the empty 
coffee-can against the bunk. “Show a leg, boys. Turn 
to.” 

The two seamen who had been lugged aboard 
against their will were sullen, but by force of habit 
they got out of their bunks. I was on deck before them, 
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but the mate took no notice of me until the others 
appeared. Then we got the anchor on to the bows and 
ran the chain cable into the locker, and I was put to 
sweeping the deck. 

My enthusiasm for the task had worn off long be- 
fore the command came: “Get your breakfast.’ My 
duty as the boy was to carry the lobscouse from the 
galley to the forecastle and to see that the bread-barge 
was supplied with bread. Meanwhile the men had 
fetched their coffee, which the cook sweetened with 
molasses. I had to run back to the galley for mine, and 
return to the fo’c’sle before all the eatable parts of the 
stew were gone. 

I was ravenous after my twenty-four hours of fast- 
ing, and that alone would have made the food good. 
The others complained of it, but their temper im- 
proved. 

We spent that day in putting on chafing gear, lash- 
ing the water-casks, and seeing that everything about 
decks was doubly secured. Then we cleared out the 
fo’c’sle and made it as habitable as we could. We had a 
great shortage of blankets and bedding—of everything, 
indeed, which might make for comfort, for none of us 
had kits. But I did not yet realize how much hardship 
this would cause us. 

On this first day I was occupied with a problem 
which worried me considerably. This was, how to keep 
my money. It was cumbersome to wear the scarf tied 
round my waist, yet I could see no place where I 


might hide it. At last I asked Tom. He laughed. 
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“Put it in your bunk, lad,” he said. “No one will 
touch it so long as we’re at sea—not if it don’t look 
like something you care for.” 

I rolled the scarf up in a ball, with the kerchief and 
money inside, and hung it on a nail inside my bunk, 
as Tom said. It stayed there untouched. 

Putting away my money made me think again of 
Portuguese Joe. When I came on deck I saw Tom 
working by the main hatch. The ship’s boat had been 
taken from the stern davits and placed, for safety, 
bottom up on the hatch cover. Tom was seeing to the 
lashings. He was alone, and I joined him to ask a 
question. 

“Tom, what did Joe mean about Turtle Island?” 

He glanced round the deck, dropped his work, and 
took me by the shoulder. His eyes were shining with 
anger, though he spoke quietly: 

“Listen to me, lad. Tom stood up for you. Whatever 
Joe said you’ll forget right now.” 

His grip had tightened till I thought his thumb 
would go through my collar-bone. I had turned my 
eyes away from his, and squirmed to get free. But he 
was not hurting me purposely, and his grip relaxed. 

“Best not talk about it, lad,’ he went on. ‘“That’s 
all. Joe’s dead and forgot—see ?” 

“I see, Tom.” I raised my eyes and met his, which 
now were smiling. “I didn’t really mean anything.” 

“To be sure you didn’t. And there weren’t nothing 
to mean, and so there’s less to talk about.’’ 

He went on with his job, and I drifted away for’ard. 
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On the afternoon of the second day we passed Cape 
Charles. The favoring wind had increased to a gale 
from the west-north-west, and with it came snow in 
fitful gusts. The change of weather had come at last. 
The land down here was barren, but in between the 
snowstorms the men looked at it with longing and 
wished themselves safe ashore. Captain Richmond was 
on deck, and his gaze too roved back to the shore-line, 
and shifted to the sea and sky with evident foreboding. 
I began to have misgivings, and, sure enough, before 
long I was to know that no man in his right mind 
would carelessly engage for such a winter voyage 
across the Atlantic. The Tropic Bird was too old and 
too small. She was not above one hundred and sixty 
tons burden, and was deeply loaded, and apt to be 
crank. Fortunately, she was stiffer than common; but, 
to offset that, she steered badly. 

We had shortened sail that morning. With the gale 
nearly aft, all we could carry were close-reefed fore- 
topsail and reefed foresail. Under these we wore ship 
round Cape Charles and stood to sea. As soon as we 
were outside a sea came over the bows, flooding the 
deck and sweeping all before it, until it found its way 
out at the stern. With that went the last enjoyment of 
dryness for many days and nights. 

Tom and I had been chosen for the mate’s watch. 
That evening, on the way below, we stopped at the 
galley. We had made the galley fast to every bolt and 
stanchion that would carry a rope. There were also 
lashings to the mast and rigging. Yet even so it hardly 
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promised to stand against the seas, as they came 
aboard. 

Chicko was grumbling, for he had burnt himself. 
He had been unable to make anything but coffee. 

“Never you mind,” said Tom. ‘“She’ll be easier 
under bare poles, and even if the skipper don’t take 
down that foresail she’ll be under bare poles by morn- 
ing.” 

Chicko continued to grumble, and Tom laughed. 
His gloominess was gone. Now that we were in for it, 
his spirits had risen. He was the most cheerful man of 
the crew. 

When we went below, I asked Tom how he knew 
what would happen by morning. 

“J don’t know, lad,” answered Tom. ‘Nobody 
knows, at sea. I just sail by nature. ?ve had command; 
aye, I’ve been aft; though I never rightly had the head- 
piece for it. When it comes to navigation, you ask 
Captain Richmond. Don’t ask me. I never found a 
latitude right. But if it’s nature I can do it, though I 
don’t know how, nor nobody else. 

“As for this, now listen. The old man keeps the fore- 
sail on her because it’s the only sail that lifts her, see? 
All the same, she drives too fast. Now running under 
bare poles, that slows her down, and she don’t bury 
her nose like under sail. You'll see by morning. There 
won’t be any foresail then.” 

“But why don’t you tell the captain, if it’s going to 
blow away?” 

Tom laughed. 
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“That’s his lookout, ain’t it? He said for’ard, didn’t 
he® For’ard don’t speak till it’s spoken to—if then. He 
can see it’s rotten as well as I can. And I reckon he 
does.” 

He would answer no more questions; there was a 
night’s work ahead, and he rolled in to get some sleep. 
I lay down in my bunk, but I was too alarmed to 
follow his example. We were making very heavy 
weather of it. The Tropic Bird plunged and groaned 
and shivered until I believed she would come apart. 
I had not thought a ship could creak and strain as she 
did. 

Steadily the gale grew worse. That night, in the mid 
watch, while Tom was at the helm, a huge sea crashed 
on deck, just forward of the main rigging. The Tropic 
Bird trembled while the tons of water surged along 
the deck; when it was gone I rubbed my eyes. The 
ship’s boat was gone. The weight of this sea had struck 
it, and stove it so completely that there was nothing 
left but splinters. Later seas washed them away. Later 
still, it was as Tom predicted. In the morning watch 
the foresail split and was snatched from the yard. Not 
a stitch was left. Even the reef, which was fast to the 
yard, went gradually, strip by strip. Captain Rich- 
mond was on deck, and watched it go. He braced him- 
self in the companionway, and remained there many 
hours. 

It was worse now, for a time. If, as Tom said, the 
foresail had been lifting the vessel, the remaining top- 
sail, reefed though it was, seemed to bury her deeper 
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and deeper in seas which were increasingly moun- 
tainous. It seemed impossible to withstand such pun- 
ishment. On that day, the second at sea, a vicious mass 
of water leaped inboard, and tore two large water- 
casks from their lashings. It swept them with terrifying 
rapidity, first apart, and then brought them together in 
violent collision with the bulwarks on the starboard 
side. A section of the solid bulwarks seemed to melt 
away. It vanished, leaving a jagged gap, and the casks 
went with it. But this was perhaps the saving of us, 
for the seas now swept away as readily as they came 
aboard. 

As the ship staggered under successive blows we 
lost everything on deck that was movable, except the 
galley—which owed its safety to the network of lash- 
ings—and the two water-casks lashed aft by the taff- 
rail where the seas did not come aboard with such fury. 
Under these conditions there was no thought of work- 
ing ship. We clung to the lifelines and did not venture 
to let go with one hand until we made sure of the 
other. We had to endure until the gale should blow 
itself out. Its strength was such that I could not draw 
breath when facing to windward. It stung and numbed 
the skin. Hour after hour it screamed at us, until all 
other sounds were meaningless. 

On the second night, towards dawn, the topsail was 
torn out of the gaskets, and the yards were now bare. 
The Tropic Berd no longer buried her nose so deeply, 
and she was no longer swept from the bows. Our 
trouble now was in steering her. A turn of the helm 
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the wrong way, or a neglect to meet her quickly as 
a sea rose under her quarter and slewed the craft half 
round, would have meant broaching to. 

And on the next day, to add to our pains, it was 
found that we had sprung a leak. From that time on 
we had to work the pumps. In our watch Tom was at 
the wheel, and I was kept at the pump handles. I do 
not know which had the harder task. He was lashed 
to the standard of the wheel, because the following 
seas were dangerous. Now and then a wall of green sea 
would come over the rail, and Tom and the wheel 
would be half submerged, until the water washed 
away, leaving him to work furiously at the spokes, to 
keep the ship on her course. His toil was severe, and 
in the nights the sweat would stand on his face, while 
icicles formed on his clothes. But I think the con- 
sciousness of fighting, of directing the ship, which 
strained to obey as though she were alive, gave Tom 
a pleasure and a strength which I lacked at the pumps. 
That was a cruel labor. Sometimes there were three 
of us breaking our hearts at the handles; sometimes I 
was there alone. It used to go on long after utter weari- 
ness had broken down my spirit. 

Nor have I forgotten the tribulations when we went 
to turn in, when we were relieved. My hands were 
swollen, the joints were cracked and bleeding, the 
fingers bent so that I could not straighten them, the 
palms blistered and painful. My back ached from 
pumping, so that once I was seated it brought tears to 
my eyes to change my position, and the struggle to get 
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off my boots and my stockings was almost more than 
I could bear. To get the stockings off was like stripping 
away the skin. When the stockings and trousers and 
shirt had been wrung out they were hung on a nail, in 
readiness to be put on at the end of the four hours. 
Clothed only in damp drawers, we would make the 
effort to balance and tumble into our bunks. 

This was where we felt the lack of bedding. We 
could fit up only two bunks with what the mate sup- 
plied. Thus we would crawl into blankets which had 
just been vacated by the seamen who were relieving us, 
and try to warm ourselves in the steaming hollows 
they left behind. There was a further state of agony 
as our feet got warm. When the blood ran into them 
it was accompanied by shooting pains, as if it was 
molten lead pricking through the arteries. Sometimes 
I used to put my hand down to see if the returning 
circulation had burst my foot open. 

When we fell asleep it seemed but a moment before 
we were called on deck again. On waking we would 
be warm, but the touch of the cold clothing would 
bring back the gooseflesh. When we had struggled into 
the garments, and broken our knuckles again on the 
soaking boots, we would clamber up the ladder, shiv- 
ering and miserable, to wait for it to be possible to 
scramble aft to the wheel, and to the pumps. 

‘For eight days we ran without canvas, and our ears 
were dulled by the scream of the gale. The water in 
the well was three feet deep, and gaining on us, when 
at last the weather moderated. The gale dropped in a 
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night, and died down to a breeze; but the seas re- 
mained threatening for another twenty-four hours. 

At first the slackening of the gale meant little res- 
pite, for we had to bend new sails, and the pumps were 
going steadily for forty hours before we freed the ship 
of water. Meanwhile the hatches were examined care- 
fully, and broken wedges were replaced. 

“They’re the danger points,’ said Tom, when I 
asked him. “Many’s the ship in Davy Jones’s locker 
with a hatch stove in. Remember the sea that came 
aboard and smashed the boat? When you hear of a 
ship foundered with all hands, most likely she took a 
sea like that one, sprung the forehatch, and went down 
by the head. It don’t take so much time as you'd 
think.” 

But the moderation of the gale meant cooked food, 
when the seas died down. From the first day we had 
had nothing cooked but coftee. Now, when the Tropic 
Bird was ship-shape, and we could speak once more, 
we had our first hot dinner. 

There was a sun that day, and sore and weary as 
we were, every bearded face was glad. The captain 
took an observation, and went below to work out our 
position, while I made three trips from the galley to 
the fo’c’sle, carrying dinner. Chicko admitted that a 
lot of food was due to us. When I came back the last 
time to see if there was any more he scraped the stew- 
pot. 

“Thanksgiving Dinner,” he remarked. 

“Thanksgiving?” I said, in surprise. 
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“Sure,” he said. ‘“This is Thanksgiving Day.” 

I was suddenly miserable. I took the food back to 
the fo’c’sle, but left it there and came on deck. I went 
to the bows and stared at the sea. The thought of them 
sitting at home, and of their sorrow at my absence, 
would not go away. Our dinner last year, after my 
brother Jeremy’s death, had been sad, but that made 
the thought of this more bitter. How were they to 
know what had become of me? How was I to let them 
know? 

The mate was at the wheel. When he saw me stand- 
ing idle he called me aft. 

“Time you learned to steer,” he said. 

He made me take the spokes, and showed me the 
lubber-line. I could think of nothing but the ship and 
compass then, and the homesickness passed. I was de- 
termined to learn how to steer, and, though the mate 
gave no comment, I was delighted when Tom came up 
and grinned at me and allowed that I was doing well. 

In the next few days the wind picked up and blew 
strongly, though it was not dangerous. My time was 
filled up with steering and pumping. The work was 
hard. At times I was sure my muscles would be per- 
manently strained. Day succeeded day, and there was 
little change in the gray sky and sea, and little change 
in our routine, except that I was taught to bear a hand 
aloft as well as to steer. 


Chapter V 


FIRST WORD OF BULLY RUMBOLT 


WeE Hap been thirty-five days out when they said a 
landfall was expected. The weather was dirty. There 
was a south-easterly wind, with low-driving clouds and 
squalls of rain. We had been going along all day with 
a reef in the new foresail, and the captain kept a man 
aloft and held on as long as he could in the hope of 
seeing land. As it was blowing up for a stormy night, 
at last, in the dusk, he decided to take in sail and lie to. 

The foresail was furled first. After that we were up 
on the foretopsail-yard. Tom was next to me, on the 
weather side. 

“What’s he doing this for, Tom?” I shouted. 

“He aims to keep his offing,” answered Tom. “It 
would have been better to take in sail an hour ago. 
Look how this wind’s freshening, and there’s more 
where it comes from. It ain’t as if we knew just where 
we were.” 

“But, Tom, the coasting lead gave us nearly a hun- 
dred fathoms. Surely that’s good enough?” 

“That was an hour back, lad. There’s where I’d have 
hove to. This coast ain’t like your home. And the old 
man hasn’t had the sun for days. He don’t know just 
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where we are, no more than me. I’ve got a feeling 
there’s land too close for my liking.” 

“Whereabouts, Tom?’ I called, laughing at him. 
“Point it out, P11 swim ashore. Where would you make 
it, Tom?” 

The dusk was thickening. Scud was flying wildly 
past, driven by the gale. I could see nothing. Where 
was the land? Why should we lie to yet? The wind 
was little forward of the beam, and even if we could 
not show much canvas to it, we might still make some 
progress. I was eager for a sight of land, and the nov- 
elties of a strange country. 

“Well,” said Tom, ‘I just have a feeling. When 
you may be near land, you look first where you 
wouldn’t like to see it. And where would that be?’ 

“Under our lee,” I answered, quickly enough. 

“All right,” said Tom. ““That’s easy, ain’t it? Now 
look again.” 

I stared into the dusk. The furling was completed. 
The others were already going down. 

“Look a little for’ard,” said Tom. 

I saw it then. A light! It was faint and far away. 

“Aye,” said Tom grimly. “It’s a great thing to have 
a feeling. That’ll be Cape Clear.” 

“Hurrah for that!” I cried. ‘Tom, won’t it be 
grand to be ashore? What shall we do?” 

“You wait a bit, lad,” said Tom. ‘Nobody wants to 
go ashore on Cape Clear.’ He cupped his hands and 
sang out to the mate below. ‘“‘A light on the lee bow,” 
he shouted. 
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The mate came running aloft. There was no mis- 
take. It was Cape Clear light, about four points on the 
lee bow, and at a distance of twelve or thirteen miles. 
As we went down, I began to see what it meant. Either 
we should have to turn about and run before the wind 
around the southern point of Ireland, with the prospect 
of having to beat all the way back again—perhaps 
another ten days’ work—or we should have to carry 
enough sail to force her to weather Cape Clear, when 
the wind would be fair for Liverpool. If we took the 
risk and were successful we should be in port in forty- 
eight hours. 

Captain Richmond and Mr. Burns were consulting 
together. The mate shook his head, but the captain’s 
red beard jutted out, and in a few minutes orders were 
given to crack on sail. 

“Aye,” said Tom, who had been watching them. “T 
wouldn’t say the mate was wrong, but I’m glad to see 
the old man fight.” 

“Even though he bested you, Tom?” 

“Well, that was fair enough,” said Tom. “And don’t 
you fret, ll get my own back. Now you forget that; 
we've got enough on hand.” The other seamen had 
come up. ‘‘She’ll have to weather that light, boys,” 
Tom continued. “It’s going to take everything she’s 
got.” 

We put the sail on her, and she filled and gathered 
headway. The press of canvas was heavy—so heavy 
that I looked to see the masts go out of her. Down 
went the lee rail. The Tropic Bird lay far over on her 
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side, and buried her head in the rollers. Her motion 
was a continual sending plunge. She seemed to go 
deeper and deeper all the time. 

The dead weight of the seas drove against us, and 
our progress was nearly as much leeward as ahead. 
That was our danger. After an hour’s sailing the light 
was a little farther aft, but it was also much nearer, 
showing that we were drifting down upon it fast. We 
became alive, not alone:to the excitement, but to the 
peril of our position. It was soon too late to turn back, 
and after that it was no longer merely a quick passage 
that was at stake. Our lives depended on the humming 
cordage and backstays. We stared at the light. Some- 
times in a squall we could not see it, and strained our 
eyes to pick it up again. 

At eight bells we turned the reefs out of the foresail 
and foretopsail. Now, I thought, it was impossible her 
spars should stay. Every brace quivered with the strain. 
Every timber in her hull trembled and groaned at the 
heavy lurches, from which it seemed that she could 
never rise. Our old leak opened wider, and we kept the. 
pumps going continuously. 

The captain called for Tom to take the wheel. It 
was all hands on deck, and what with hauling at the 
ropes, and keeping the pump-handles going, there was 
not a muscle idle in the crew. Every one tried to keep 
the bearings of the light, to see if we were gaining on 
it. Two hours passed; it was still two points before 
the beam, and the gale was increasing in fury. The 
moon rose now above the storm-clouds, and the wind 
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flung the scud across her disk. Ever as we lifted on a 
sea the light was nearer. 

For all that, for another hour I thought we would 
be clear, until the terrible moment when the moon- 
light showed the tops of the rocky crags, beyond the 
islet where the light was. When I saw the black and 
jagged shapes I gave up hope. I could hear the con- 
tinuous moaning boom of the sea at the foot of the 
crags, and now and then I could see the breakers. 

At each plunge the light was almost above our 
heads. It glared upon us. It would not move. It was 
still forward of the beam. 

“Keep her full, Tom,” cried the captain. ‘Keep her 
full and no more. Don’t shake her, man. Keep her full. 
The wind’s your mark. Get her to the wind or, by the 
Lord, we’re gone!” 

Chicko was with me at the pump, with his bald head 
twisted round to watch the breakers. 

“Gone!” he cried. “Aye, gone to hell, unless the 
devil saves us. Pump, lad; by thunder! we'll go 
sweating.” 

I pumped until the breath rattled in my throat. 
And Tom steered, and the Tropic Bird strained to fol- 
low his touch, but once he shook his head. 

“Unless the wind hauls, Captain, we'll be in the 
groundswell.” 

Small hope of the wind shifting. The light was 
almost abeam, but we were drifting in too fast. The 
moaning had changed into one long angry roar, as the 
surf broke on the islet and the rocks. I was exhausted, 
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but worked at the handles in desperate effort to dull 
my fear. 

“Luff!” shouted the captain. “Luff, man, luff!” 

He stared aloft into the night. 

“No higher, no higher; don’t let her gripe!” 

For just an instant Chicko and I relaxed our grip 
on the pump handles. Sure enough the wind was shift- 
ing, perhaps by the influence of the land, now less than 
half-a-mile away. But it seemed to be too late. We 
could feel the tremendous sweep of the sea towards the 
rocks. We were on the edge of the groundswell. If we 
once got into it, nothing could fetch us out again. 

We had had only a slant of favoring wind. Would 
it veer farther, or was it playing with us? 

“Luff!” shouted the captain once more. 

Tom had been as quick as he to take advantage of 
the change. The Tropic Bird had gained a full two 
points, as the wind hauled abeam. The difference that 
the land made was not much, yet it was all to us. An- 
other half point, and we should be clear. But another 
half-hour without its hauling farther, and we should 
yet be caught. 

Chicko and I fell to the pumps with renewed effort. 
It was something to do, while we awaited the decision. 

It must have been about midnight that the favoring 
slant occurred. The wind did continue to haul, and it 
also moderated as we drew under the land. What was 
touch and go yielded to the certainty that we were safe. 
By half-past two in the morning we were steering our 
course up channel, with whole topsails set. By day- 
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break the gale of the preceding night was only a breeze, 
and the sea, as is its way on soundings, was dying 
rapidly. 

That forenoon, when the fo’c’sle was empty, I went 
below to recover my money. It was all there. The gold, 
so far as I could judge, was worth about ten pounds in 
English currency. There was nearly as much again in 
silver. I tied the money up again in the kerchief, which 
still showed Dutch Bauer’s blood. Once more I knotted 
it in the scarf, and wrapped it about my waist. Then 
I went up to have a talk with Tom, who was lying on 
the foredeck in the sun, admiring the Old Head of 
Kinsale. 

“Well, lad,” said Tom, as I approached, ‘‘what do 
you think of it?’ He waved his hand at the green coast 
of Ireland. 

“Tt’s grand,” I said. ‘“Tom, I didn’t think we’d make 
it, last night.” 

“This old craft’s not so bad,” he said, with pride. 
“There’s many a packet that wouldn’t have stood for 
it. I was thinking then, a man might do worse than 
have this ship himself.” 

“T was scared, Tom.” 

“That’s no matter, so as you do your job. I was 
scared myself. Don’t look so glum, lad. It don’t do to 
think too much about it.” 

“You didn’t seem scared. No more did Chicko.” 

Tom laughed. 

“Well, that’s like Chicko. But he ain’t got sense, 
properly. He don’t know when to stop; that means a 
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bad end, some day. I was frightened right enough. 
There was only one time I was frightened worse. That 
was off Sardinia, when I was in the Vanguard. She was 
a fine ship, and Captain Berry, he knew how to handle 
her; and we had the Admiral aboard, Nelson himself. 
Well, there we were, one summer evening, bowling 
along with a prize lying by, and waiting for another. 
What happened? Why, about sunset the weather was 
dirty, and down we took the topgallant-yards. By mid- 
night the gale was on us; we furled all sails, and set a 
main storm-staysail. I never saw a gale blow up like 
that one; first it took the main topmast out of her, and 
then the mizzen, and then the foremast. Down they 
went, lad, just like trees, and took some brave men 
with them. There we were, with the wreckage beating 
at the ship’s bottom, and all we had to hold her was 
a rag of spritsail. That was a Sunday night; the gale 
went on till Tuesday, when we got a tow from the 
Alexander. Now that was when the trouble started. 
We were on a lee shore, same as last night, and if the 
wind kept up we'd have fetched the bay we wanted. 
But the wind dropped on us; sometimes we couldn’t 
get a breath; and there was a heavy swell running us 
inshore. At midnight we were off the shore; there 
wasn’t no light like last night, but we could see the 
surf breaking for us, and we were like a wreck already. 
The Alexander couldn’t get a breath of wind. That 
swell swept us in so regularly you could count when 
it would happen.” 
“Tom,” I said, “you got off, didn’t you?” 
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“Aye,” he said. “But we had six hours of it first. We 
picked up a slant of shore breeze, not enough to help 
us, but the Alexander filled and towed us out. Lucky, 
like last night.” 

“But how did you come to be with Nelson, Tom?” 

“That was back in 798,” said Tom. “That was be- 
fore the Nile. It was at the Nile I got this limp. In 
those days I looked more natural in the British navy 
than I do in Chesapeake Bay.” 

“But I thought you were American?” I said. 

“So Iam.” Tom laughed. “I was rocked in the cradle 
up at Boston, eight months back. But there’s a long 
yarn before that.” 

He glanced round, with a quickness that reminded 
me of the moment before we entered Portuguese Joe’s 
junk-shop. I recalled the shock I had given Tom on 
the first day of our voyage, so I kept silent. We had 
the foredeck to ourselves, and he continued: 

“You don’t know much about things, lad, but you 
listen and stick to me. There was a time when it might 
have meant golden guineas, and it might mean that 
yet. There was all sorts in the Vanguard, and among 
them was George Moore and little Tommy Tyne. 
Big and little Tom they called Tommy and me, and 
we seen a lot of things together. Now George Moore 
had friends alongshore, back in England, who knew 
how to make a bit of money on dark nights. When 
we three was paid off from the Vanguard in 1802 we 
kept together and joined George’s friends. 

“The chief of them was Bully Rumbolt, and with 
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him was a Bristol man called Coke—Death Coke, 
they called him—and Elisha Gore and Jerry Cobb, 
who'd been a hangman up in Norwich, and Barney 
Motts and Brusher Broom and Billy Trott and young 
Jem Macey. Now that there was peace with France, 
and not so much good in smuggling, Bully was set 
on big things; and if peace had lasted a little while 
longer maybe we’d have got to them. We had one 
run in Bully’s lugger down to the Guinea Gulf, and 
we lay aboard a Portuguese one night, before she got 
her guns on us. She didn’t have the dollars, but she 
was the means of our getting them. There was a pay 
ship putting in to Sao Thomé shortly after; all we 
had to do was to wait for her, as pretty as you please. 
We took the lugger round to Turtle Island, and left 
her there for our return, with George aboard to take 
care of her—he was never much good in a fight—and 
the rest of us fitted into the Portuguese, and got the 
hang of her guns. We kept two of the crew with us, 
so they could speak to the payship. Joe was one of 
them—Joe you saw at Baltimore. Well, we met the 
payship, with her convoy, three days out of Sao 
Thomé; and at night we slipped alongside, and twenty 
thousand dollars we took out of her before we had to 
cut and run on account of the convoy coming for us. 
We were slow at that in sheering off, and we got pep- 
pered, but we had the heels of them at last, and ran 
back to Turtle Island. We didn’t waste any time in 
getting the stuff into the lugger; dumped it in, and 
left Joe aboard his own ship—the other Portuguese 
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was dead—and stood away for home. We had Bully 
down with fever, for a cutlass had gone through his 
leg. Coke and Jerry Cobb was done for; we put them 
overside. The rest of us was pretty fit, and little 
enough to grumble at. But it was going to be a job 
to get us home, and that job fell to me. We stowed the 
dollars, and if so be as we could reach the Channel, 
we guessed we could manage it. 

“Now here’s the funny thing, lad. We was never 
spoke till we were near Jersey, when up comes one 
of our own frigates to us, and sends a shot skipping 
across our bows. When we heave to, she sends a boat 
aboard, and drops another boat to stand by. None 
of us, from Bully in the cabin (he still had fever on 
him) down to young Jem Macey, could figure out her 
game. We didn’t mind a search, and we had our story 
straight ; but they never asked us for a word of it. They 
had the numbers, and they meant business, and the 
short of it is, they had come to press the lot of us. 
It had turned the year by then, and war was going 
on again with Bonaparte, and fast as they were pay- 
ing off in 1802, they was pressing now. I reckon it 
was cruel luck to get those dollars back so near, and 
then get cut off that way. I won’t say there wasn’t a 
fight for it, but there wasn’t a chance. We came to in 
the frigate, and when we asked about the lugger, we 
found that all excepting Bully had been taken off 
her, and being as she belonged to him, a crew had been 
put aboard to take him and her back to Falmouth, 
where we was supposed to hail from. They never 
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asked no questions, but just carried us straight to 
Portsmouth, and split us up so as not to have a mutiny. 
Three days later I was in the Victory in Portsmouth 
harbor. There were some mates there from the Van- 
guard, and they found my record, and they tried to 
make me a petty officer. I said no, because impressed 
men has a right to escape as soon as may be, but if 
I’d have taken rank I’d have been like a volunteer. 
“What made it worse was that the war hadn’t 
actually begun in earnest yet; for a solid month I 
cooled my heels aboard the Vzctory, without a chance 
of shore leave, or a hint of whether Bully got ashore 
with all those dollars. I was mad about that money; 
and then one day the Admiral comes aboard, and we 
set sail for the Mediterranean. With everybody talk- 
ing about prizes, the dollars didn’t matter so much. 
“But precious little came our way in two whole 
years’ blockading. I could have slipped ashore in for- 
eign parts, but there wasn’t much hope of reaching 
England; and, somehow, once a man was under Ad- 
miral Nelson, he didn’t think so much of slipping his 
cable. But after Trafalgar, when we lost the five 
prizes that struck to us, and Admiral Nelson was dead 
and pickled in a keg of rum, and it fell to us to take 
him home as cargo, then the dollars rankled, and I 
didn’t see much use in any more blockading. I had 
leave ashore in England, and I stayed away to look 
for Bully Rumbolt. But chances weren’t so good for 
traveling, and the press-gangs were too active for me; 
so I shipped in a Yankee packet that was handy, and 
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when we got to Boston it struck me as useful to be- 
come a citizen. So I did, lad; that’s all there is to 
Tom’s story.” 

“But, Tom, what did you mean by being rocked in 
the cradle?” 

“You’re supposed to live five years in America be- 
fore you get full papers. But sailormen are useful, 
and shipping offices can dodge the law. Up in Boston 
there’s an old lady with a big cradle; you sit in it, and 
she can swear she rocked you in it—see? There’s a lot 
of papers made out on her word.” 

“But couldn’t you be impressed again in England?” 

“Not so easy, now; though we ain’t going to run 
any risks.” 

“How did you run into Joe again?” 

“The Guinea Coast was against Joe when it was 
known he’d been along with us, and he saw that quick 
enough, and took the first chance for the New World. 
I knew his yellow face at sight, and he knew me. That’s 
what he meant by Turtle Island. Now, lad, that’s 
about enough for one morning. You keep your mouth 
shut on it.” 

I wanted to ask him more about Bully Rumbolt, but 
he suddenly got up and went off on his own business, 
and I was left to watch the Irish coast alone. Pres- 
ently Chicko came out on deck to throw potato peel- 
ings overboard, and stopped to point out the land- 
marks. I asked him about Liverpool. 

“It ain’t much a sailor sees of any port,” he said. 
“There’s the docks and the Sailors’ Home, that’s all 
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I know of it. The people there is all tailors and fish- 
women.” 

The mate called me, and I did not hear any more. 

The breeze held well and continued to favor us. We 
made good progress, and next morning we were sail- 
ing up the Mersey. I gazed at the neat houses, with 
their trim grass-plots, and at the ivy-covered ruins of 
an abbey. At noon we docked beside a Genoese ship 
in one of Liverpool’s great basins, which was sur- 
rounded by enormous warehouses, twelve to fourteen 
storeys high. We stayed aboard long enough to have 
dinner. Then Tom and I went ashore. We had not 
drawn our wages, but we had no intention of return- 
ing. I was glad to be quit of the Tropic Bird, and had 
persuaded Tom to share my money, which should last 
us for some time. He led the way to the Sailors’ Home, 
and I followed with my eyes wide open at the novelties 
around me. 
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Chapter VI 


I AM EXAMINED AS A SCHOLAR 


T wanTED to see the city of Liverpool, and we stayed 
at the Home no longer than sufficed to have our names 
put down, and for me to wash and rearrange my 
clothing. I wrapped the gold loosely in the kerchief, 
and put it in the left-hand pocket of my jacket; then 
poured the silver into the other pocket, and put the 
scarf about my neck. 

Then I joined Tom. I tugged at him to make him 
come with me to see the public buildings and the shop- 
ping streets. After a few minutes of sightseeing he 
became moody and uncomfortable. We had reached a 
busy part of the city. The bustle and elegance of the 
clothes, the smart carriages, the gayness and clatter of 
a coach which rattled by, and the strangeness of it all, 
delighted me. I was pleased beyond measure, but Tom 
stopped short and took my arm in his. 

“Look here, lad,” he said. “This ain’t my idea. 
Let’s you and me go back and have a look at them 
dockside taverns.” 

“Why, Tom,” I exclaimed, “they aren’t any differ- 


ent to the ones in Baltimore!” 
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“Maybe they ain’t any better,” said Tom. “But 
they’ll do, at that. I told you I was thirsty.” 

“But look, there’s a pump up the street, with people 
drinking.” 

Tom stared at me. 

“Lad,” he said, “‘you’ve got a lot to learn. You stay 
around up here, so long as you like. As for me, Pll 
just go down where I belong. Only—” 

He stopped. 

“Tom,” I cried, “you'll want some money. Of course 
you will.” : 

I plunged my hand into my pocket and brought out 
a handful of silver coins. 

“I won’t forget this, lad,’ said Tom. ‘“That’s what 
I need, and no mistake. Now if you want me tonight, 
come down and ask at the ‘Royal Oak.’ Or else Ill see 
you at the Home tomorrow morning. And keep your 
weather eye cocked all the time.” 

He told me how to get to the “Royal Oak,” and 
we parted. I walked on eagerly. I had a drink of water 
at the pump, and noticed that people eyed me, as 
looking foreign in my fur cap and heavy sea-boots. 
I overheard two women talking about Christmas, and 
was surprised to realize that it was only two days off. 
I cast up on my fingers and found that it was so. That 
might explain why there were so many people shop- 
ping. I walked on and on among them, idly happy, 
and regretting only that I had no companion. 

After a time my feet were tired, for I had been un- 
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used to walking, and my back ached, so that I looked 
for a place to rest. I stopped to lean against a post 
beside a large shop, which bore the advertisement of 
Parker & Co., linen-drapers. Shortly afterwards a 
family chariot pulled up smartly at the entrance, and 
the footman jumped down and helped two ladies to 
descend. The ladies entered the shop, and the footman 
resumed his place on the box beside the coachman. 
Both sat straight as ramrods, but I was amused to see 
how much they differed. The coachman stared ahead, 
as though nothing was worth his notice; the footman 
had a roving eye for everything upon the sidewalk. 

There remained in the carriage a woman, whom I 
took to be a governess, and her charge, a girl about 
my own age, who wore a beaver bonnet. 

Not all the people in the street were elegant. Now 
that I had taken up a stand, and the stream went by 
me, I saw several ugly wretches who eyed the carriage 
as though they envied all prosperity. I wondered if 
these were thieves and pickpockets such as I had read 
of. But, perhaps because I was aware of my own rough 
appearance, I reflected that a thief was as likely to be 
well dressed as poorly. And at that moment my atten- 
tion was attracted by a sharp little man with a face 
like a ferret, who was inconspicuously dressed in 
brown, and who seemed to be hovering by the en- 
trance to the shop. He halted for an instant on the 
other side of the doorway, just as the two ladies came 
out. They were followed by a stout, red-faced cheery 
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gentleman, with big seals dangling from his waistcoat. 
I supposed (I know not why, but rightly) that he was 
Mr. Parker. 

It was fortunate that I chanced to have an eye on 
the man in brown. One of the ladies was carelessly 
dangling her purse, while she turned to speak to Mr. 
Parker, and on the instant the man darted at the bag, 
snatched it, and was passing me like a flash. Instinc- 
tively I put my arms round him. His dash carried us 
both over. We rolled on the ground. I seized the purse, 
but he was slippery, and I could not hold him. He 
tore himself away, and was up and round the corner 
while I was still sitting in the roadway, dazed. 

Then I seemed to be the center of a free fight. 
Passers-by saw me holding the purse, and, together 
with attendants who ran out from the shop, they set 
on me, scuffing and pummeling. The ladies had not 
seen what had happened, and seemed to encourage 
them. The only one on my side was the footman, who 
was struggling to reach and defend me. 

After much confusion I was at length set free, 
though my cap was trampled on and my jacket was 
torn. One or two people had kicked me, and I was 
nearly winded. But I was still clutching the purse, and 
as my breath came back I summoned the best grace I 
could and gave it back to the lady who had lost it. 

“If you please, ma’am,”’ I said, “I’m sorry I couldn’t 
hold the man too.” 

For the moment I had forgotten how queer I must 
have looked. She glanced at me suspiciously. Those 
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who had been pummeling me stood round in a ring and 
gaped. Mr. Parker was questioning the footman, who 
was dusting the sleeves of his livery. 

“Yes, sir, he was saving it,” he said. 

The lady heard him, and her expression changed. 
She opened the purse and fumbled in it. I went red in 
the face. Mr. Parker had been watching me, and put 
his hand on her arm. 

“Not that way,” he said. “Let me speak to him. I 
shall be home at half-past four.” 

He led the ladies to the chariot. The girl in the 
bonnet was looking at me, until the ladies spoke to her. 
The footman climbed up, and they drove off. 

The crowd remained, but Mr. Parker beckoned me 
to follow him into the shop, and I trailed after him, 
feeling awkward, my fur cap in my hand. He led me 
through the shop and into a courtyard with ware- 
houses stretching down both sides; at the far end was a 
counting-house, and beyond that his comfortable pri- 
vate rooms. 

All this way Mr. Parker had proceeded at a brisk 
pace; and in a lively manner, nodding to clerks who 
looked up as he passed, whistling between his teeth 
and snapping his fingers, as though so much high spirits 
had to be worked off in little eccentricities. He did not 
speak to me until we were in his inner office, where 
he motioned me into a chair beside a large polished 
table. He went to the fireplace, put his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat and teetered on his heels and 
toes, like a rocking-horse. For some moments he stared 
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at me, and I put my cap on the table and stared at 
him. 

Then he stopped teetering and, leaning forward 
towards me, asked if I could read. I said I could. He 
replied merely ““H’m!” and began rocking again. But 
suddenly he switched round, ran his fingers along sev- 
eral volumes which were on the mantelpiece behind 
him, selected one and opened it, and looked from the 
page to me. 

“Do you like poetry?” he said. 

“No, sir, not much,” I replied. 

‘Excellent!’ he cried. He darted at me, and thrust 
the book in my hand. “Read that,” he commanded, 
and went back to the fireplace. 

I studied the page in some bewilderment. It was a 
book of verse by a Mr. Edward Rushton, and the pas- 
sage in front of me was about the slave-trade. It was 
full of indignation. 

“Read it aloud,” said Mr. Parker. 

I stumbled at first, through nervousness; but when I 
had mastered the rhythm it went easily enough. I read 
three or four stanzas before Mr. Parker stopped me. 

“That’s enough, quite enough,” he said. ‘How do 
you like it?” 

“Not very much, sir.” 

“But what do you think of what he says, eh? About 
slaves—what about them, sir?” 

I tried to remember what my father said. “I think it’s 
wrong to take them,” I answered, ‘‘but when they’ve 
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been taken they have to be cared for, sir. I don’t see 
how they would live if they were free.” 

“Ah,” cried Mr. Parker, “you avoid the issue. But 
in one way you're quite right. Never trust reformers, 
my boy. They paint a beauty that is not in nature, they 
describe a happiness man never tastes. These pictures 
of consummate bliss, they’re very delusive, very de- 
structive. They teach the youthful mind to sigh after 
beauty and happiness which never existed; they teach 
contempt for the little good we can do, by expecting 
more than can ever be done. I speak with heat, my boy, 
for my brother’s children are infected with romances. 
Take the word of one who studies human nature by 
experience ; romances teach you very little of the world. 

“T except Oliver Goldsmith,” he added. “He was 
a great man, a very charming man. I swear by him 
alone. Have you read The Vicar of Wakefield?” 

I shook my head. 

I was silent, for I did not understand this outbreak. 
He was also silent for a while, until he had fidgeted 
himself into a good humor. Then he began again. 

“That’s poetry,” he said, and snapped his fingers. 
“Now, what about the mathematics? They’re most im- 
portant. Can you do sums? Suppose I have two clerks, 
and start them at a stipend of fifty pounds a year, 
payable half-yearly: suppose I give the one a rise of 
twenty pounds a year and the other a rise of five pounds 
every half year; which has the larger income?” 

“T think the latter, sir.” 

“Don’t think, boy, know. Why the latter?” 
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“From the way you asked the question.” 

He pursed his lips and shook his head. ‘““That won’t 
do! I want an answer.” 

He saw that for the moment I was stumped, and 
turned to put the book of verse away. Then luck was 
with me and I saw what the answer was. 

“The second one will get five pounds a year more,” I 
said. 

“Ts that another guess?” he asked over his shoulder. 

“No, sir. They both serve periods before they are 
raised, but the second one’s is shorter. He’ll get fifty- 
five pounds as opposed to fifty as a total for the first 
year, seventy-five pounds as opposed to seventy as a 
total for the second year, and so on.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Parker. “Now try this one. 
Suppose I have a glass half full of wine and another 
one half full of water. Suppose I take a spoonful of 
wine from the first glass and put it in the glass contain- 
ing the water. That makes a mixture in the second 
glass. Suppose I take a spoonful of the mixture and 
put it back in the first glass. Now, as the final result 
of the two transactions, is the quantity of wine removed 
from the first glass greater or less than the quantity 
of water removed from the second glass? No guesswork 
now. Be careful how you answer.” 

He looked at me anxiously. I thought for some while, 
and said at last that I thought the quantities were 
equal. 

“Splendid!” said Mr. Parker. ‘And so do I.” He 
checked himself. “But why, boy, why?” 
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“Well, suppose you began with only one spoonful in 
each glass—” 

“Very good!” he cried. “Exactly where I would be- 
gin. Now let’s have one more trial. You don’t mind, 
do you? Not tired, or anything like that?” 

I could not help laughing. His manner was too 
friendly and ridiculous for one to remain shy. And it 
was plain enough that despite his eccentricities he 
wasn’t altogether fooling. 

“What shall it be?” he said. “I’ve tried you at 
poetry and at arithmetic. Ah! Suppose you had a chill, 
a terrible chill, ahem! in the bowels, and your feet felt 
damp and cold. Would you pour brandy in your shoes, 
eh? If you had to walk home would you pour brandy 
in your shoes?” 

I laughed again. 

“No,” I said, “I wouldn’t.” 

“Tt’s a well-known custom,” he said, shaking his 
head at me. “It’s a popular custom. If you swallow 
brandy it excites a universal warmth, it restores the 
circulation of the extremities. Why not restore the 
circulation by applying it to the extremities themselves, 
eh? Why wouldn’t you? that’s the point.” 

“Well,” I said, “I should think it would just evapo- 
rate, and wouldn’t that be colder still? When it’s hot 
weather at home we can get water ever so much colder 
by letting it evaporate. Wouldn’t spirits evaporate 
much quicker?” 

“Excellent!” he cried, rubbing his hands. “Where 
did you go to school?” 
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“Tn Baltimore, sir. But I learned that at home, from 
my mother.” 

“Baltimore?” he asked. 

“In Maryland.” 

“H’m,” he said, very solemn in an instant. “Then 
you're a rebel.” But he went on before I could say 
anything. “You must have had a good home. Then how 
do you come by these things?” he pointed to my cap 
and clothes. ‘“You can read, you can think, you’ve been 
brought up; how do you come to be this way, sir?” 

“T ran away,” I answered. 

“Come, come,” he said, “that’s bad. What about 
your parents? Grievances? Nonsense. Don’t believe 
ity 

“TI don’t believe I really meant to,” I said. “But I 
started out and then I was crimped.” 

““H’m. Well, it doesn’t do to look so sad. You didn’t 
give the best reason for not putting brandy in your 
boots. Why not? Waste of brandy, boy. Wait a mo- 
ment, try this.” 

He went to a cupboard at the side of the room, 
produced a decanter and two glasses, and having placed 
the latter on the table, filled them and pushed one 
towards me. 

“There you are. I drink to you, sir!” 

“Is that brandy?” I asked in surprise, after tasting 
it. “It’s so much nicer.” 

He laughed at my innocence. “No, that’s not brandy. 
I don’t keep brandy here. That’s Bristol Milk, a very 
famous wine. The very best of Spain, that wine. They 
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think so much of that in Bristol they don’t allow carts 
in the city, lest the rumble should shake the vaults the 
wine is kept in. Now, do you know my friends in 
Baltimore? Do you know the Bauers?” 

“The Bauers?”’ I cried in astonishment. ‘Dutch 
Bauer ?” 

“Who is Dutch Bauer?” he asked quickly. 

“Dutch is my own age,” I said. “We fought the day 
I came away. He is my best friend, sir.” 

“T thought his name was William.” 

I blushed. “T’m not sure of his real name, but he is 
my best friend, honestly. I didn’t know him very well 
before, until the fight.” I slipped my hand in my 
pocket, disengaged the kerchief from the coins, and 
brought it out. “That’s Dutch’s blood,” I said. 

“God bless my soul!” cried Mr. Parker. ““What a 
monster you are. Is he still alive?” 

“Yes,” I said, laughing. “Of course he is. I can’t 
- fight as he can. He could have smashed me if he had 
wanted to. He beat Red Morgan at the Ironworks. 
That was a real fight; ours was just an accident.” 

“T see. Dutch is the real monster. This is very inter- 
esting. Does he fight all the time?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I don’t think they mind.” 

“They—his parents, eh? They don’t mind? What 
do they do?’ 

‘His father deals in linen, and stuff called osna- 
brigs.” 

“H’m! Do you know where he buys this stuff called 
osnabrigs ?” 
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Mr. Parker wrinkled up his nose and suddenly 
clapped his hands loudly. “King!” he cried, and 
smacked his palms again. 

The door from the counting-house opened and a 
clerk came in, putting his pen behind his ear. 

“King,” said Mr. Parker, “bring me the ledger with 
Mr. Bauer’s account. Quick!” 

King had vanished before Mr. Parker finished. I 
kept on staring at Mr. Parker, and he kept on wrinkling 
his nose and then rubbing it, or alternatively playing 
with his seals, and chuckling. Presently King came 
back with an enormous ledger, and his finger nipped 
between the proper pages. 

“Here you are,” said Mr. Parker, taking the ledger 
and placing it on the table beside me, gently edging 
the glasses away. “Here you are. ‘Friedrich Bauer,’ 
h’m, ‘lately moved to South Street, in the city of 
Baltimore’—that right? See that item: ‘2000 yards 
best osnabrigs.” H’m. There’s a ‘By cash, in full’— 
pays his bills, see! There again: ‘4000 yards best osna- 
brigs.” You’re quite right, boy. Where does he get 
them? Why, here, of course. King, take away that 
ledger.” 

“But I thought they were German,” I said. 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Parker. ‘““Mr. Bauer knows 
where to buy. You ask Dutch when you see him. 
He'll learn, in time. Now let me see, when does he 
come? February, March? I forget.” 
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“Dutch coming?” I cried. “Here?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Parker. “It’s all arranged. Mr. 
Bauer sailed a month ago, and we confirmed it. My 
young nephew Harry is to go to Mr. Bauer; Mr. 
Bauer’s son to come to me. On condition, mind you, 
they behave. Good for Harry, idle dog, to have some 
of his romance knocked out of him; good for William 
—what is it, Dutch?—to learn where to buy the best 
cloth. If they turn out to be useful, might even think 
about exchanging capital. Must follow the markets, 
boy; think of all those negroes. H’m. That’s between 
you and me. But Dutch is coming, of course he is. 
February, I think. It won’t be long now. And you’re 
his best friend. What are we going to do about that, 
eh? You ran away from home. What’s your name?” 

“Hamilton Farr,” I answered. 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Parker, “I wonder what you’d 
look like if you had better clothes. You don’t look like 
much now, do you? But suppose we offered you a 
good position—junior apprentice, board and lodging, 
small allowance, learn the business—I wonder ?” 

I thought of Tom Bosphorus. 

“T don’t quite know, sir. ’ve got a shipmate.” 

“T see. Well, Farr, you talk with him. Can’t take 
them all on. Mustn’t fill up the shop with rebels. 
Where do you spend the night—Sailors’ Home? That’s 
all right. Talk with your shipmate, and then come back 
and let me know. Tomorrow morning, nine o’clock, not 
later. Tomorrow’s Christmas Eve, I won’t be here 
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long. Bless my soul, I’m late now. I must fly, boy, fly.” 

He whisked the decanter into the cupboard, locked 
it, and turned to me again. 

“Have you any money? I don’t want to be rude, but 
you know what it is. Food—drink—warmth—bed. 
Sure you don’t need more, eh? No? Straight out, turn 
to the right, then to the left. Nine o’clock tomorrow 
morning you’ll find me here if you want me. Don’t 
forget tomorrow is Christmas Eve. Good-by!” 

He had thrust a guinea into my hand, for all my 
protestations, and pushed me through the door into the 
countinghouse, where I was suddenly aware of half-a- 
dozen pairs of eyes studying me inquisitively. I felt like 
a boy at a new school, and as quickly as I could I 
escaped down the aisle and into the courtyard. As I 
went out I could hear the squeak of the pens at work 
again. By turning to the right, past the warehouse, and 
past a groom who waited with Mr. Parker’s horse, I 
avoided reéntering the shop, and a turn to the left 
brought me into the street which I remembered. 


Chapter VII 


THE “ROYAL OAK,” AND AFTER 


I MaDE my way towards the docks. While I was near 
the shops the memory of the friendly talk with Mr. 
Parker made Liverpool seem homelike. He had re- 
minded me that in two days it would be Christmas. 
I wished that I could send some token home. Then I 
thought of Dutch, of his coming here in February. 
Should I stay in Liverpool and wait for him or should 
I go to sea again with Tom? 

As I approached the water-front and, according to 
Tom’s directions, went along Paradise Street, and then 
turned off, the darkness of the narrow alleys, and the 
smells which bound them to ships and the sea, began 
to weaken my feeling of security. Twilight seemed to 
come very early, for I was not yet accustomed to the 
northern winter nights. I did not like the appearance of 
the people whom I passed in the dusk. There were many 
women, blowsy and foul-mouthed. I stopped beside one 
who was standing at the mouth of a dirty courtyard and 
asked to be directed to the “Royal Oak.” She did not 
answer me directly, but laid a coarse hand on my arm 
and pinched it. 
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“?Fre’s a nice thing to be out alone,” she said in a 
loud voice. She burst out laughing. 

“Molly,” she called. “Moll, come and see what I’ve 
found.” 

Another harridan appeared behind her in the court 
and asked a question. They screeched with laughter. I 
tore myself away and hurried along the street. 

Next time I asked a man, a thin figure stealing along 
in the shadows. He peered at me, but gave me the direc- 
tion. It was not much farther, but in that neighborhood 
it seemed far enough. I had yet to pass a free fight in 
the street between two fishwomen, who bawled and 
scratched and tore at one another, while a group of 
spectators shouted advice and encouraged them. I 
managed to slip by, and then, turning a corner, came 
upon the “Royal Oak.” 

I was not sure of it at first, for it was dark, and 
though a dingy lantern hung outside, it threw no light 
upon the battered sign. The house seemed to be a 
tavern, for the prevailing smell of fish was mingled here 
with a smell of stale beer. But it was quiet, and I had 
expected Tom to be at the center of a babel of voices. 

Across the street from the tavern there was a watch- 
man’s shelter and a brazier with blowing coals. I went 
up to this. 

Inside the shelter was a tattered hunchback, who 
turned his head sideways to look up at me. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s the ‘Royal Oak.’ ” 

I thanked him, and in compassion for his poverty 
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gave him sixpence. He was surprised, then thanked 
me. . 

“If I was you,” he said suddenly, “I wouldn’t go 
in there. The press-gang’s coming. Look!” 

He plucked my sleeve and pointed past me down 
the street. In the distance were several lanterns. It 
was a body of men marching our way. At that mo- 
ment a burst of song came from the tavern, but muffled, 
as though from a back room. 

I dashed to the door of the tavern. The room in the 
front of the ground floor held three or four elderly 
men, who put their pots down in surprise when I en- 
tered. The noise came from upstairs. There, from the 
back of the tavern, came the sound of stamping feet, 
cat-calls and shouts of “‘Stanzo! Strike up a stanzo! 
Blow him down, Tom, blow him down!” And again 
came the rough chorus: 


“Where’s Bully gone in the Trincomalee? 
Blow, Ho! Blow Bully down, 

Them as was with him will go for to see! 
Blow! Ho! for Bully!” 


I looked for the stairs, but my way was barred by a 
pot-boy. I told him Tom Bosphorus had sent for me. 
He let me pass. ‘Up there,” he said. 

The stairs were dark and I stumbled on them. There 
was a narrow passage at the top, which seemed to be 
crowded with disused furniture. The noise was in a 
room at the end of the passage. I groped my way and 
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barked my shin as I went on. Then a crack of light 
from under the door helped me. I reached the latch 
and pushed the door open. 

The room was lower than the passage; three steps 
led down into it. It was crowded with men. The tobacco 
smoke was so thick that at first I could not see how 
many there were. Nobody paid attention to me. For 
a second I stood and watched them. I was looking for 
Tom. 

The light came from two candles stuck in empty 
bottles on the table. It was bare, and marked with rings 
left by the mugs of beer. On the other side of the table 
was a window, covered with moisture and frost. I 
scarcely noticed these things, for looking at the seamen. 
They were a battered, hard-bitten lot. There were fif- 
teen of them in the confined, dimly lit space. All were 
talking, and intermittently calling for Tom. 

He was on his feet, on the far side of the table. He 
was swaying, and waving a pot in his hand. They were 
calling on him to lead another chorus. He was trying to 
invent the words. 

But there was no time to waste. 

“Tom,” I shouted, “the press-gang’s here!” 

At the word the faces turned towards me. They were 
flushed with drink, yet startled into soberness. Then 
there was a confused cry below stairs and a loud shout 
from the street. 

“Open, in the King’s name!” came the call from the 
street. 

A voice in the room cried, “Come away from the 
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door!’ There was frantic commotion. The table was 
dragged to the entrance, and the space between it and 
the door was piled high with benches. While some 
built up this barricade others prized open the window 
and began to clamber over the sill. 

One candle had gone out, and its bottle lay broken 
on the floor. The other was still on the table, though it 
guttered in the draught towards the window. 

“Open, in the King’s name!” was shouted now at the 
door of the room. There was a rush, a crash, and a 
bench came toppling down on the table, dowsing the 
candle. But the door held, and nearly all were across 
the windowssill. 

As the last candle went out, Tom seized the bottle 
which held it. I felt his hand on my shoulder. 

“Good lad,” he whispered. “Let’s get away out of 
this.” 

He led me to the window. I scrambled over the 
ledge and let go. The drop shook me, and made my 
teeth ache. Tom was beside me in a moment. I turned 
to run. 

“Wait a minute,” said Tom. “Give little Tommy a 
chance.” 

A short man was dangling by his hands from the 
window. 

“Come on,” said Tom. “Jump.” 

Tommy Tyne landed beside us. Then we turned. 
The courtyard of the inn was already full of running 
figures. Some of them were of the gang, for they had 
truncheons. Half-a-dozen more burst from the back 
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door, at our left hand. They came at us. Tom and little 
Tommy let out a shout and dashed into them. They 
collided with the gang. I saw Tom striking furiously 
with the bottle, and heard it break upon a man’s head. 
He fell; there was a gap in front of them. I followed in 
their wake. Something hit me. Everything went black 
and there was a noise in my ears. I became unconscious. 

When I recovered I was being roughly shaken by a 
good-natured sailor, oné of the press-gang. He helped 
me to my feet, and consoled me by saying the navy 
would make a man of me. I protested hotly that I was 
an American. 

“Stow it, lad,” he answered, grinning. “I’ve heard 
that tale afore.” 

He picked up his lantern and took me by the arm. 
I was led out of the yard and round the corner to- 
wards the front of the “Royal Oak.” There were half- 
a-dozen captives standing there under the tavern lamp, 
feeling their bruises, and surrounded by nearly a score 
of the press-gang, who were under the leadership of a 
smart officer. 

My heart leapt up, for Tom was not among the cap- 
tives. Nor did I see Tommy Tyne. 

But if I were to escape it must be before I joined the 
group. My left hand was free, and in my left-hand 
pocket was my gold. I drew out two pieces, and made as 
if to stumble. As the sailor pulled me up I pointed to a 
piece of gold lying in the dirt of the road. 

“Look! What’s that?’ I whispered. 

His eye caught the glint of the coin, and though his 
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hand still held my arm he put down his lantern and 
stooped to pick up the gold. I dropped the other a pace 
away, in a patch of mud where it made no noise. He 
was swearing to himself in delighted astonishment at 
the first coin when I pointed to the second. As he 
stretched for that I wrenched myself away, and set off 
as hard as I could go. 

He shouted and started after me, and people came 
running to their doorways. But they did not love the 
press-gang in this neighborhood, and none volunteered 
to aid the seaman. I had a start, and when I had 
doubled round one corner and another, I felt safe, and 
eased my pace. 

My head ached, and in the confusion I had lost my 
bearings. The more I tried to puzzle them out the more 
my head hurt. I gave it up at last and wandered on 
blindly, avoiding all lights, and listening for footsteps 
before I crossed a street. 

This part of Liverpool seemed mad that night. Twice 
I drew into dark alleys at the sound of racing feet. Up 
and down the chase went, and I could neither see nor 
understand it. There was no shout; each time it passed 
by me in silence, save for the clatter of feet. But after 
the second time, as I was lurking in the blackness, a 
scream near by me sent my heart into my mouth. The 
hair on my neck stood up; my skin was creeping. The 
scream was repeated, and then I knew it was only a cat. 
But my nerves were shaken by the start it had given 
me. I tried to control myself, and ventured on. Again I 
was halted by the sound of a man running. He was 
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coming down a side street. I was seized with panic. I 
pressed back into a doorway to let him pass. 

At the corner, five yards away, the fugitive halted. I 
heard him struggle for breath. There was no sound of 
pursuit, save—yes, there were men coming down the 
street behind him, and there were others coming up 
my street, from my right. 

He darted in my direction. I squeezed myself farther 
back against the door. 

He had passed by, when he heard the men to my 
right. He wheeled and pushed into the doorway be- 
side me. I shrank away, but his arm touched mine. 
He jumped, and his hand clamped on my wrist. Neither 
of us stirred, for at the corner there were voices. Men 
were speaking in hoarse whispers. I could not under- 
stand them. Three shapes passed in front of us, and 
joined them. We froze into the doorway, my wrist in 
the stranger’s grasp, both of us holding breath, and 
motionless. At the corner the debate grew louder. It 
was in a foreign language. 

The stranger’s hand withdrew. He felt behind us for 
the latch of the door. It opened, but only for a few 
inches. It was fastened by a chain. He put his arm in, 
and I could feel him testing how it ran in its worn 
guides. In a moment there was a faint click. He let the 
chain down gently. The door swung open. I felt the 
warm air from the house on my back. 

There was a passage behind us, going through the 
house. There was at least one room leading off it, for 
I could hear, beyond a door, the sound of people 
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breathing heavily in sleep. Again I could smell the 
stuffy air from the house coming out in soft waves, and 
bringing a feeling of drowsiness and security. 

Behind us was this passage; at the street corner was 
the whispered consultation. The talk was breaking up. 
One man was giving orders. The others scattered. One 
searched the other side of the street. One was coming 
towards us. He was making straight for the doorway. 
The stranger by me touched my arm, a touch which 
plainly said I was to go inside the house. I hesitated, 
and he pushed me. Summoning my nerve, I entered. A 
board creaked under my foot. 

With that sound the night became alive. I was hid- 
den in the passage, but it was blacker than the night 
outside, and I could see the stranger’s stocky figure sil- 
houetted in the doorway. I could not see the searcher 
peering in, but I heard his loud, shrill whistle when he 
saw the stranger. The whistle was repeated in the 
street, but my attention was all upon the struggle just 
in front of me. There was an upraised hand, and a 
knife in it. The stranger caught the hand in time, and 
at that moment struck. I could hear his fist crack 
against the searcher’s face. The knife fell clattering. 
Instantly, regardless of commotion, the stranger 
dragged the man inside the passage. 

“Hold him!” he whispered. 

The stranger made no question about my being on 
his side. Whoever he was, my sympathies were with 
him. The man at my feet was dazed, but struggling. I 
dropped on him with all my weight, and held him 
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down by kneeling on him. The house door was fastened. 
The stranger was back with me. But the sleepers in the 
room beside us were stirring. 

“In there!” the stranger whispered. 

He opened the door of the bedroom. We seized the 
man between us, and with one heave flung him across 
the room. He crashed upon the bed. There was a 
scream, and a wild disturbance of bedclothes, thrashing 
like a windmill. We did not stop to listen to the turmoil 
in the bedroom, for already there was a knocking on 
the front door. We pushed down the passage to the 
back of the house. The back door was fastened with a 
button. I opened it. We ran outside. 

A dog next door was barking. There were shouts and 
continued screeching from inside the house. The 
stranger chuckled, and tapped me on the sleeve. 

“This way,” he said. He ran across the yard and 
scrambled up the wall. He peered about him. Windows 
were going up, and some one was bawling for the 
watch. 

The stranger reached me his hand, and I climbed up 
beside him. On the other side of the wall was the side 
street down which he had originally come. We dropped 
into it, and in a moment turned into another street. It 
was empty, and so quiet that our adventure seemed 
like a fantastic dream. We were both breathing hard, 
but there was no sound of pursuit, and by and by we 
walked more easily. After a few minutes we saw a 
light. It was Paradise Street once more. 

Up to this time we had held no conversation. But as 
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we reached the lamplight we looked at each other curi- 
ously. My companion had the rags of a pauper, and his 
face was thin; but it was the face of a gentleman, and 
he had the forehead of a scholar. His eyes were dark 
and large, and his lips were full, and parted in a 
smile. His age was possibly five-and-twenty. 

It was only a glimpse, for instinctively we both 
drew away from the lamp. 

“Well! he said, halting at the edge of the darkness. 
“Which way are you going?” 

I told him I was bound for the Sailors’ Home, but 
was not sure of my bearings. 

“That’s the way,” he said, and pointed. Then he 
saw that I hesitated, and he went along with me. We 
walked in silence. I was wondering whether to question 
him about our strange experience, when he stopped, 
near another lamp. 

“Tt’s just up there,” he said. “And I’m grateful for 
your help.” 

I was hoping he would come with me, but he shook 
his head. 

“Tm not safe company just now,” he answered, 
smiling. “But what’s your name?” 

I told him. “What’s yours?” I asked. 

“Let’s say—Jim.” 

“Jim what?” 

He laughed, and glanced behind him. 

“Jim’s enough,” he said. 

While I stood there irresolute he waved his hand 
and went off into the night. 
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I waited some minutes, for I was sorry to lose his 
companionship. Then I went on to the Sailors’ Home. 
Tom Bosphorus had not come back. The sleepy porter 
had not seen him. I turned in as I was upon the pallet, 
hoping he would come by morning. 

I woke late. It was a bright, cold, sunny day. Most 
of the men had gone; but late as it was, there was no 
sign of Tom. I went out and got breakfast, which I 
dawdled over, and then returned. Still Tom did not 
appear. Perhaps he had been captured by the press- 
gang after all. He might have been among the pris- 
oners, without my seeing him. I had not had time to 
see whether there were any more, unconscious perhaps, 
or wounded, hidden behind the half-dozen captives 
who stood under guard. When nine o’clock came, and 
no Tom, I gave him up. 

Yet I made one more effort. I made my way to the 
dock where we had berthed, and cautiously approached 
the Tropic Bird. Chicko was on the quay. He was in 
shore-going clothes. Presently he came in my direc- 
tion. I stepped out to meet him. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘““Thought you’d levanted. The old 
man’s mad about that. Tom’s too good a man to lose.” 

“Hasn’t he come back here?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “Not a sign. Tell him to come 
along. We’ve got some days yet, and then an easy 
voyage.” 

“Where?” T had supposed the Tropic Bird would be 
going back to the Chesapeake. 

“West Africa,” said Chicko. “You better get Tom 
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and come along. You better get him, specially if he’s 
in trouble.” 

“But Tom’s lost,” I said. I told him of the press- 
gang. He listened attentively, but without surprise. 
At the end he agreed that Tom had been pressed, most 
likely. 

“And that’s a pity,” he added. 

“T’1l go back to the Home once more and see,”’ J said. 
I went back. Tom was not there. There was now 
nothing more that I could do, and J decided to see Mr, 
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Chapter VIII 


I MEET A LAND SHARK 


My cap was gone, there was a lump on the crown of 
my head, and my clothes were more disreputable than 
ever, after the night out in the streets. Pride, and the 
thought that it was Christmas Eve, made me halt at a 
tailor’s shop on the way to Mr. Parker. I suspected 
that the tailor would take advantage of me, and per- 
haps he did; but at length I emerged in decent garments 
—the cast-off clothes of some young blood. I had 
parted with most of my gold, but I was content. I 
hurried on to Mr. Parker’s counting-house, and asked 
if I might see him. Presently I was admitted to his 
room. 

Mr. Parker was writing at his desk. 

“You're late, Farr,”’ he began. Then he wheeled 
round to look at me, and he saw my change of clothes. 
“Bless my soul,” he said, “what have you been doing?” 

“T’ve decided to stay in Liverpool, sir, if you will 
have me as apprentice.” 

“Hm,” said Mr. Parker. He got up and crossed to 
the fireplace, where he indulged his favorite habit of 
rocking. ““Tell me your adventures. How did you come 
by those clothes?” 
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I told him I had brought a little money with me, and 
then, remembering that Dutch was coming, poured 
out the whole story. He listened carefully, nodding his 
head and looking out of the window. At the end he 
asked me several questions—of my father, of the 
tobacco business, of what I thought of my tempting my 
brother Benjamin. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I’m glad you recognize that 
you did wrong. I will let you make a start here, Farr, 
but first of all you must write a letter to your father.” 

“T had intended that, sir,”’ I replied. 

“Very good,” he said. ““You may do that this morn- 
ing. Come back here at three o’clock sharp, and I’ll 
take you home. How’s that? You’ll spend Christmas 
with us, eh? Time enough to start work after; we must 
make your acquaintance first.” 

King was summoned, and led me to a desk, where I 
began a letter to my parents. I had barely finished when 
it was time to call for Mr. Parker. His home, Drayton 
Park, lay in the direction of Everton, and as we drove 
there he pointed out the buildings and the people, with 
comments on them all. He asked me how Liverpool 
compared with cities in America, which I could not well 
answer, for I knew only my own; whereupon he con- 
trasted it with European cities, for he had traveled 
widely when he was a younger man. Then he returned 
to closer topics, and asked about my home. He asked 
if we had a garden. I told him of my mother’s trials: 
how the summers were too hot, and the winters too 
cold, to allow her the success she wished. 
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He nodded. “Yes,” he said. ‘““Even here we don’t do 
as well as we ought. You should have seen Parker’s 
Reaces. 

“Why,” I asked, “what was that?” 

“My father’s home, near London,” he answered. 
“He called it Parker’s Peace. We were brought up 
there, until his affairs became involved. It was sold, and 
the owners since have never cared for it. Some day, 
with my brother’s help . . . He’s doing very well.” 

He pursued his thoughts in silence, and did not rouse 
himself until we came to Drayton Park. The estate was 
neat, though not large. The rambling house was already 
filled with guests. His brother Walter had arrived from 
London; it was Mr. Walter’s wife who had been with 
Mrs. Parker when I had saved her purse, and Mr. 
Walter’s daughter Fanny who had been in the carriage 
with them. There was Mr. Walter’s son Harry, who 
was to change places with Dutch. There were two of 
Mr. Parker’s sisters and an uncle. Into this company I 
was thrust, and told to make myself at home. 

Such was the stir and preparations for the morrow 
that I soon forgot I was a stranger. The servants had 
brought in quantities of holly from the countryside, 
and ivy and mistletoe. After dinner we were set to 
work to decorate the rooms. Mr. Parker and his brother 
were everywhere, darting about and giving orders and 
repealing them, breaking off from one thing to do an- 
other, and from that to a third, creating the greatest 
possible fuss and laughable confusion. And while we 
worked the clouds were gathering and the first snow- 
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flakes fell. They came down slowly, but they lay, and 
the world outside was changed to white. 

All night the snow continued, and we woke next 
morning to the special pleasure of a white Christmas. 
After the morning service at the church in Everton we 
spent the forenoon out of doors. Fanny and Harry and 
I were by ourselves; I told them of the deeper snow 
we had in Baltimore, of the drifts, of the tunnels and 
huts which we made in them, and the snow-men and 
the snowball fights. We made a snow-man when we 
got back to Drayton Park, and pelted him with snow- 
balls before dinner. 

There was to be a dance that night, and many guests 
arrived for it. I regretted greatly how I had been 
brought up. I could not join the dancers, for I did not 
know the figures. But later in the evening Mr. Parker 
insisted that we should play the old-fashioned Christ- 
mas games, and every one was drawn upon for hot- 
cockles, hunt-the-slipper, and blindman’s-buff. In these 
amusements Mr. Walter Parker displayed as much 
excitement as his brother, who bounced about, regard- 
less of his dinner, with his seals leaping like tiny bells. 
Indeed, it was only the lateness of the hour which could 
restrain the pair of them from pressing us to the more 
noisy sports of pope-joan and snip-snap-snorum. The 
guests laughingly cried off, and took their leave. Mr. 
Parker and his brother withdrew, mopping their faces, 
to talk. The rest of us were given candles, and we 
retired. 

Two days later I left Drayton Park and began my 
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life as an apprentice. I lived over the shop and was a 
part of the establishment, which was ordered as fol- 
lows. There were six apprentices—not counting Harry 
Parker—and four assistants. Over all of us was Mr. 
Virgil Venner, the superintendent who had charge of 
the shop as well as the counting-house. There were 
several porters and other subordinates, all of whom 
were kept hard at work, and on whom the apprentices 
played tricks when they had opportunity. 

I became the junior apprentice, and it was my prov- 
ince to polish the counters, trim the lamps, carry out 
parcels when there was a rush of business, and perform 
other tasks at direction. Whenever I was disengaged I 
helped to wait on retail customers and made myself 
useful behind the counter. These duties were explained 
to me in an off-hand manner by King, the senior ap- 
prentice, who was several years older than I was, and 
whose glory was his carefully kept side-whiskers. 

We were supplied with all that was necessary. The 
table was good, and we took turns at it during the 
hours of business. We had separate rooms to sleep in, 
which was more comfort than most establishments at 
that time could afford; and we each had an allowance 
for pocket-money, which was arranged for the others 
by their indentures, but which came to me direct from 
Mr. Parker. 

In the first weeks of the year we were busy taking 
stock, and we all had plenty to do. After that there was 
not so much. Harry Parker had sailed for Baltimore, 
and Fanny had gone home to London. Time hung on 
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my hands. I had started out by living carefully, having 
determined to save enough money to repay Dutch when 
he came. This was considered miserly by the other ap- 
prentices, who took their tone from King. His influ- 
ence was great, for among the rest of us he seemed a 
man of the world. His parents were dead. They had 
left money to him, and his guardians made him a gen- 
erous allowance every quarter; but it was common 
gossip at the table (whenever he was absent) that 
this sum was dissipated almost as soon as it was re- 
ceived, and that even his additional borrowings were 
not sufficient to his demands. To have his air of inde- 
pendence and his grand manner was the ruling ambi- 
tion of the other apprentices, and they boasted of their 
exploits whenever they were able to outwit Mr. Venner 
and, under King’s leadership, spend an evening in the 
city. 

As I did not join with the others’ amusements I was 
left to myself. Sometimes I used to watch the coaches 
leave the “White Hart,” especially the Mail, when I 
could get out in the morning, and the night coach for 
Nantwich, driven by the famous Joe Bullet, in the 
evening. At other times I would have long talks with 
a carter named Nicholas Trott, who was always called 
Old Nick. He was not very old in years, but was thick 
in the head and slow in manner and long-winded. He 
used to call at the shop at intervals for heavy goods, 
or would bring them in his huge wagon from London. 
There was nothing stand-offish about Old Nick, and 
when I was lonely I looked forward to seeing him and 
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sought opportunity to help in packing or unpacking. 
He liked me, for I would listen by the hour to his 
country tales of coffins, ghosts and highwaymen. But 
neither coaches nor Old Nick filled all my leisure, and 
there were many evenings when I mused on the events 
of my first night in Liverpool. Several times I went 
down to the docks, but the Tropic Bérd had long since 
sailed, and I heard nothing of her, or of Tom Bos- 
phorus, or of the stranger, Jim. 

Dutch’s coming was delayed. It was not till the 
middle of March that we had word, and we heard then 
that he was to arrive, not at Liverpool, but at London. 
This news altered Mr. Parker’s arrangements. He had 
often been excited at the prospect of our meeting, and 
at different times had planned it in different ways. 
Now he decided to go south to meet the ship. He would 
make it an excuse for visiting his brother, and for keep- 
ing Dutch a fortnight in London. And then, he said, 
for the great surprise when Dutch should see me. For 
my part, I was sure that Dutch would have been told 
at home about my letter, and that my father would 
make use of him as a messenger to me; but to suggest 
this would have destroyed Mr. Parker’s fancy, and I 
was silent. 

The day after Mr. Parker had set off for London I 
was approached by King. He had never before taken 
much notice of me; but during the slack hour of the 
afternoon, while I was idling by the horse trough be- 
hind the warehouse, he sauntered up and sat on the 
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bench near by. I was surprised, and began to put two 
and two together. Although he had so far kept his 
irregularities from Mr. Venner’s ears, he had increased 
them, and he was seriously in debt. Furthermore, two 
nights before, he had stayed out till morning, and the 
fact that some one had broken the regulation was 
known to Mr. Venner and Mr. Parker, though they did 
not know the individual. King knew that Mr. Parker 
thought well of me, and I suspected, when he joined 
me, that he was uneasy, and had seen the wisdom of 
having a friend at court. 

King began by asking what errand I was on that 
afternoon. Mr. Venner had of late been sending me to 
collect bills. I told him I had not had my orders yet, 
though I was waiting for them. 

“Tt will be easy now that old Parker’s away,” he 
went on. “Little Virgil will try to keep an eye on us, 
but that don’t matter, so long as Parker’s not here to 
be reported to.” 

“TI wouldn’t be too sure of that,’”’ I answered. “Mr. 
Parker’s given him strict orders. I know, for I was 
there when they were talking. They’re trying to find 
out who it was the other night, and if they do find out 
you'll catch it. I tell you that for your own good, King. 
And they’re going to put a stop to gambling too.” 

King shrugged his shoulders. 

“What do I care? They'll have to have proof, won’t 
they?” 

But in spite of his assumption of indifference he was 
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disturbed. He seemed about to speak, but checked him- 
self, and was about to begin again, when one of the 
other apprentices came out to find me. 

“Cut along,” said King. “We’re busy.” 

“Farr’s got to go out,” said the apprentice. “Mr. 
Venner sent me to tell him.” 

“Where is it this time?” I asked. 

“Mrs. Hunt’s.” 

I got up. 

“Look here,” said King, “come back before you go. 
I want your advice.” 

This made the other apprentice stare. King wanting 
Farr’s advice! I went in to Mr. Venner’s office. Mrs. 
Hunt lived at some distance, in the environs of the 
city. I was to take a parcel of muslins and collect a bill, 
to which the present purchases were added. I did up 
the parcel and returned with it to King. He was sitting 
where I had left him, deep in thought. But when he 
saw me he jumped up and asked if he might go along 
with me. 

“There’s work I ought to be doing,” he added, ‘“‘but 
I really do want your advice.” 

As we went he began to talk, and after a while 
poured out his troubles. It appeared that he had been 
wanting this talk for some time. He envied me my 
strength of character. He waved away my incredulity 
and treated it as misplaced modesty. Could I deny that 
I was Mr. Parker’s favorite? Was he not a good judge? 
King confessed that at the first he had been jealous, and 
that his bearing to me must have seemed contemptuous. 
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But that had been wrong-headed of him. He had come 
to know that dissipation did not pay. He wished that 
he had followed my example. The trouble was, it 
needed strength of mind. He sighed. 

His spirits were low and it was difficult to raise 
them. The discussion was interrupted when we reached 
our destination. I went into the house, where I was kept 
waiting for a time; then the debt was discharged and 
I gave a receipt. King suggested that we go back an- 
other way, and it happened that we passed a cockpit, 
where a great crowd was assembled. People who were 
coming up behind us urged us to hasten, as a grand 
main was about to begin. King shook his head. I 
watched the crowd with interest, and we found our 
pace slackening as we passed the entrance. Then King 
stopped short and looked at me. 

sltook here. he “said; “that’s-a .great-sight. I 
wouldn’t go myself, but that’s something you ought to 
see. Ever been to a cock-fight?”’ 

“Oh, yes, in Baltimore.” I did not want him to think 
that we were behind Liverpool. “Lots and lots of 
times,” I added, exaggerating. 

“T knew you were an old hand,” he said approvingly. 
“Well, I don’t want to be a spoil-sport. I’m giving it 
up, but of course there’s no harm in watching.” 

I hesitated. 

“T’m not going to bet,” I said. 

“Of course not,” said King. ‘““We’ll look on a few 
minutes and then we’ll come away. It’s only just to see 
the sight.” 
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He went ahead up to the pit, and I followed him. 

There was a very large company there, with many 
“genteel people,” as Mr. Venner used to call them, and 
many of a rough sort. All were excited, for the main 
had started. Below, the two cocks leaped and battled 
in a whirl of dust; above were the rows of faces, flushed 
and eager. The crowd was shouting and laying bets. 
It was the final main. The tumult was immense. 

As we pushed through the crowd I saw a familiar 
figure. : 

“Look!”’ I whispered. “See that man in brown? 
There—no, he’s gone now. That’s the man who tried 
to steal Mrs. Parker’s purse the day I came.” 

“Pickpocket, eh?” said King. “Look out for your 
money. Where do you keep it?” 

I patted my coat pocket. 

“They might suspect you of having money,” I whis- 
pered. “I don’t think any one would suspect me.” 

King was, as usual, expensively dressed, and I was 
in my working clothes. He cut short my remark by 
pointing to the cocks. They were both marked with 
blood, for the metal spurs with which they were fitted 
were razor-edged. One ruffled bird was yellow, the 
other red; the yellow was the stronger of the two. We 
pushed our way in and were in turn jostled by the ex- 
cited, swaying crowd. At last I could see clearly and 
King watched over my shoulder. 

The fight went on. All round me were people shout- 
ing odds, and others taking them. In spite of myself 
I was thoroughly excited. Were I to bet, it would be 
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on the yellow cock. He was bound to win. He buffeted 
the other with his wings and slashed his body. The 
red cock stumbled, fell, and was barely able to recover. 
He was bleeding freely. 

There was a shout all round me. “There!” I cried 
to King. “He’s done for.” 

“Not yet,” said King. “Even money says so.” 

“You’re mad!” I cried. “Why, I say three to one the 
yellow wins.” 

“All right, I'll take that. Pounds.” 

Then I was betting after all. But King was mad. 
This was a certainty. Back and forth across the pit men 
were shouting greater odds. The yellow cock was stab- 
bing furiously at the other. There! I knew it. The red 
cock was down, the yellow crowing over him. 

King clutched my shoulder. I stared again at the pit. 
The red cock was in the agonies of death, But with 
one desperate endeavor he rose, and the convulsive 
thrust of his spur slashed at the throat of his enemy. 
The spur struck. The yellow’s crowing was choked with 
the flow of blood. He fell, kicked twice and died. The 
red cock staggered. He had not strength to crow. He 
did not survive the vanquished many seconds. But he 
had won. 

The whole pit burst into a roar. Before the shouting 
died away, each unfortunate debtor was surrounded 
by his creditors. 

“Come along,” said King. “‘Let’s go.” 

When we were outside he clapped his hands to his 
pockets. 
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“My purse!” he cried. ““My money’s gone!” 

I felt for the money on me—not mine, but paid me 
for the bill—and stared at King in despair. It had 
vanished. 





Chapter IX 


I SET FORTH WITHOUT ARRIVING 


WE LOOKED behind us. The crowd was streaming away 
from the cockpit. 

“It must have been that pickpocket,” said King. 
“There’s no chance of catching him now.” 

I was still staring at him in dumb distress. 

*“How much have you lost?” he continued. 

“Over six pounds. Six pounds one-and-sixpence.”’ 

It was the firm’s money, and there was no possible 
excuse. 

“Did you give a receipt for it?” 

I nodded. 

“That’s bad,” said King. “Venner’s not going to like 
it. Mr. Parker might be different, but you know what 
Virgil is. I don’t see what you can do.” 

Our steps had automatically turned towards the 
shop. I walked on in misery. A thousand times I blamed 
myself for ever going to the cock-fight. 

“T’ll just have to pay it myself,” I said at last. It 
would take more than half the money I had saved up 
for Dutch. 

“Can you do it? How much have you got? Let’s see, 


there’s three pounds you owe me.” 
IOI 
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That as well! 

“I can just do it,” I said bitterly. 

“You needn’t pay me now,” said King slowly. “You 
can give me an IOU, and settle up some other time.” 

“But how about yourself? You’ve lost your own 
money.” 

“Don’t worry about that. It’s nothing in comparison. 
Besides, I can always raise money. You may need 
yours, especially if Venner’s nasty. You know what an 
IOU is, don’t you? Have you ever made one out? 

I shook my head. He smiled, and waved his hand 
carelessly. 

“That’s all right, I’ll show you how.” 

“If you really mean that it’s all right, I will.” 

I was grateful for his generosity, and thanked him. 
I could see how it was that the other apprentices ad- 
mired him. He had gone up greatly in my own estima- 
tion. But he waved aside my thanks. 

“There’s one thing that’s important,” he said. “You 
don’t want to risk seeing Venner till you’ve got the 
money to pay him. He’ll be snooping round the shop 
at this time, to see it’s all shut up, or else he’ll be up- 
stairs—you know how he prowls round. But the count- 
ing-house is safe. We’ll slip in there and you can write 
the IOU while I make sure the coast’s clear for you 
to go upstairs.” 

It was twilight when we reached the shop. King 
went ahead into the courtyard, and when he signaled 
to me I ran to the counting-house. He got out pen and 
paper from his desk, and returned to the door, whence 
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he could keep an eye on the doorway across the yard 
which led into the shop and to the stairs going up to 
our rooms. While he watched he dictated the document 
to me: 

“Just put down the letters IOU.” 

“Don’t I put your name?” 

“No, just the letters. Under them write, For Gam- 
bling at the Cockpit... .” 

“Does that have to go in?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s always done. Under that, Three 
Pounds Sterling. Have you got all that? Then sign 
your full name.” 

When I had finished he came to inspect it. He nod- 
ded approval, and folded it up. 

“Doesn’t it need a date?” I asked. 

“No. That’s all right.” He put it in his pocket. 
“Now I'll have a look round for little Virgil. You wait 
here; I’1l1 come back as soon as I know where he is.” 

He closed his desk and went out. I was left alone. 
The counting-house was very quiet. The big clock 
ticked to the silent room. I could hear the whir of its 
mechanism as the weights shifted. It was nearly eight 
o'clock. I had not realized it was so late; the lengthen- 
ing twilight deceived me. But it was getting dark now 
in the room. 

We had missed supper by two hours. We should 
have to go out and get some. Another thought struck 
me. Mr. Venner was sure to have noticed our absence 
long before this. He was certain to be angry. Every 
minute would make it worse. What had happened to 
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King? I was getting nervous. All I had to do was to slip 
upstairs to my room and then pay Venner. That was 
bad enough, but not so bad as to wait here where I 
might be caught, and where, if caught, I would be 
without explanation. 

There were steps outside. King at last! I went to 
the door. It was not King. It was Mr. Venner. 

“What are you doing here?” he cried. “Come with 
me at once!” 

He peered into the room behind me, then pulled me 
out and shut and locked the door. We went across the 
yard, and I could do nothing but follow him into his 
narrow lamplit office, which was very different from 
Mr. Parker’s friendly room. My head was whirling. I 
could think of one thing only—King had betrayed me. 

“Don’t hang about like that,” said Mr. Venner, in a 
cross voice. ‘Come in! D’you hear me? You've kept 
me waiting long enough. Do you realize it’s eight 
o'clock? I’ve kept the books open for that account. And 
what the devil were you doing in the counting-house ?” 

“Didn’t King tell you that?” I said angrily. I was 
bitter in my heart towards him. 

“King? What’s he got to do with this?” 

“Didn’t you see him?” 

“See King? No. What do I want to see King for? 
It’s that account I want. And what do you mean by 
keeping me waiting like this? It’s disgraceful! You’ve 
been here long enough to know what your orders are.” 

He went on grumbling, but I did not hear him. Again 
my head was in a whirl. Then King had not betrayed 
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me. But why hadn’t he warned me? And why had I 
not remembered that Mr. Venner locked the counting- 
house at eight o’clock? Why hadn’t I gone upstairs 
right away when I came in? Why shouldn’t I go up- 
stairs right now, on some excuse. 

It was too late. While I was standing there Mr. 
Venner was unlocking his metal cash-box. He placed it 
beside the open day-book. 

“Hurry up,” he was saying. ““What are you dream- 
ing about? Here it is. ‘Mrs. Hunt. Six pounds one-and- 
sixpence.’ You collected it?” 

I nodded. He pulled back his coat sleeve preparatory 
to making the entry. 

“Well, pay it in, then. Are you going to keep me 
waiting all night?” 

“It’s upstairs,” I said slowly. 

“Upstairs?” he repeated, in astonishment. “Up- 
stairs? What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s upstairs. I haven’t got it on me. I'll go get it.” 

He was staring at me with big eyes like an owl. 

“You won’t go till you explain,” he said. “I send 
you out to collect a bill, and you stay out till eight 
o’clock. Then, instead of your having come to me, I 
chance to find you skulking in the counting-house. And 
then you say the money’s upstairs. Can you explain?” 

*T lost it,” I said miserably. 

“Lost six pounds one-and-sixpence! Where did you 
lose it?” 

I was silent. 

“I’ve had apprentices say before now that they lost 
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money. I suppose the next thing you'll be telling me 
is that you had your pocket picked. I want to talk to 
you, Farr. There’s beer. a great deal too much insubor- 
dination lately. Don’t think I haven’t had my eyes 
open. Who’s the likely culprit? Somebody picked up 
from the street, whom nobody knows about. Somebody 
who worms himself into Mr. Parker’s good graces. Now 
I'll be fair with you. There’s no proof in that—not 
yet. 

“And it’s a lie to suggest it!” I cried. 

Mr. Venner tapped the day-book with his pen. 

“Tl pass over that. But let me tell you something 
else. There’s been a great deal too much gambling. I’ve 
known apprentices lose money that way—not their own 
money—money that belongs to the till. Have I your 
word for it that you came straight back from Mrs. 
Hunt’s?” 

To confess was to involve King. In any case there 
was no chance that Venner would believe me. I could 
read that in his face as he watched me. 

“I won’t say anything,” I said. “I'll wait for Mr. 
Parker.” 

“T’ll make a note of that,” said Mr. Venner. ““You 
have nothing to say. Very well, I’ll tell you that your 
face alone is guilty. I’ll tell you frankly I suspect you. 
I always have suspected the way you trade on Mr. 
Parker’s kindness. The moment he turns his back this 
happens. If I find out for sure that you’ve been gam- 
bling with this money you’ll be dismissed. If I find 
proof of it you'll go at once. And don’t imagine you 
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can hide yourself behind Mr. Parker’s coat-tails. You'll 
go at once, if I have proof of gambling, you or any 
one else. [ll give you five minutes to replace that 
money. Lost, indeed! Go fetch it.” 

I went upstairs. King was there. He had heard me 
coming, and was at the door of his room. 

“You hound?” J said. “You let him catch me!” 

He shook his head. 

“That’s unworthy of you, Farr. I did my best. I 
thought he was upstairs. I was coming down again, 
when I heard him going out. I waved to you from the 
landing window.” 

“What good was that? I could hardly see the land- 
ing window in the dark.” 

“You never looked. What else could I do? I waved 
as hard as I could.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now,” I said wearily. “I’ve made 
a proper mess of it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I saved your skin. It doesn’t matter to you. I 
didn’t tell him where we were.” 

“Of course it matters. You don’t think I want you 
to get into trouble, do you?” 

“T don’t know what to think. I’ve got to give him 
the money now, and Id like to strangle him too. He 
called me a liar, and as good as called me a thief.” 

“If he wants the money right away you'd better get 
it, or there’ll be worse trouble,” said King. “T’ll wait 
for you. As soon as you’re through with him we'll go 
- out and have some supper.” 
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“T don’t want any supper.” 

“Nonsense! Fetch your money, and go pay him.” 

He came to my room with me, and I routed out the 
stocking in which I kept my savings. I counted out 
seven pounds, and rolled up the stocking again, but we 
had been talking fully five minutes, and I had no time 
to hide it. I crammed it into my pocket, ran down- 
stairs, and went to Venner’s office. He was sitting there, 
writing. I planked down the money, and he gave me 
change without a word. He locked the cash-box as I 
left the room. 

King was at the foot of the stairs. He took my arm 
in his own. I let him lead me out into the fresh air. 
He talked as we went along. 

“We need some supper after that,” he said. ““Some- 
thing to take the taste away. If Parker were here he’d 
give you decent treatment. That’s what rankles. If 
there were only some way of getting at Parker you 
could make Venner’s place too hot to hold him. 
Couldn’t you, just! That’s what I’d like to see. Think 
of being treated that way by that molting barn-owl. 
What did he call you, thief as well as liar?” 

“If I could tell Mr. Parker!” I cried. 

We were nearing the “White Hart.” 

“What we need is brandy,” said King—‘“something 
strong.” 

The taproom was crowded. There were several 
coaching men, and passengers for the night coach. We 
called for spirits. King felt his pockets with a rueful 
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smile. I remembered that he too had been robbed. I 
paid with my loose change. 

As we set down our glasses the travelers were called 
to take their places. 

“We'll go out and watch the coach go,” said King. 
“It joins the Holyhead Mail at Nantwich. London 
tomorrow night. Think of that for quick going!” 

I stared at him. 

“If I took that coach,” I cried. “Don’t you see! If 
I took that coach I could talk to Mr. Parker! If he’s 
not here, why, I can go to him!” 

King thumped his fist on the counter. 

“Of course you could! That’s spoken like a man! 
Of course you could! Why didn’t we think of it be- 
fore? But you'll have to look sharp,” he added. 
“You'd better climb aboard—they’re taking their 
places now. I can help you by booking for you at the 
office. You climb aboard.” 

I pulled the stocking from my pocket. 

“Book an outside place,” I said. “It’s a warm night. 
There must be enough there to get me to London. Be 
quick! T’ll get on.” 

We dashed out to the yard. The coach was there, 
and the crowd round it, as on the score of times that 
I had watched without a thought of traveling. King 
had rushed off to the coaching office. I made my way 
through the crowd. After all, there proved to be time. 
The horsekeeper had not completed hitching the horses ; 
he was still at work, keeping up a continuous hissing 
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between his teeth. But it was as well to be before- 
hand. The passengers were taking places. I took mine 
on top, on the off side. 

There was a cheer. The famous Joe Bullet was mak- 
ing his way through the onlookers. He was a stout 
man, clad in a blue coat with a thick kersey vest and 
a drab, napless hat with a broad brim. He was pulling 
on light doeskin gloves as he walked in a lumbering, 
rolling way to the coach. The remaining passengers ran 
for their places, the last-minute luggage and parcels 
were stowed, as Bullet looked round his horses. Then 
he went to the flank of the off-wheeler to take the reins 
and the whip in his right hand. I doubted whether so 
stout a man could get up to the bench; but he went 
at it in a way which set the coach rocking, and was up 
in a moment, and deftly settled his hat and apron. 
He shifted the reins into his left hand until he was 
satisfied that he could feel his horses’ mouths. 

And meanwhile I was peering between the other out- 
side passengers for King. There he was at last, run- 
ning through the crowd, with the guard behind him. 
He held the stocking up towards me and I stretched 
down to take it. 

“All right?” I asked. 

“Yes, everything’s all right now,” he answered. He 
waved his hand and stepped back to the edge of the 
crowd. Joe Bullet had some parting instructions for 
his horsekeeper. Then, settling himself with a roll in 
his seat, he gave a click with his tongue. The coach 
began to move. A horn was sounded. The spectators 
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pressed back. The passengers gave a cheer and the 
crowd roared as we rattled out of the innyard, and 
‘creaked and rolled down the street. 

I saw King smiling at me from the crowd. Then I 
lost sight of him. 

Before long we were out of the familiar streets and 
bowling along between dark hedges. The night was 
clear, and presently the moon rose and made the fields 
silver, while the woods remained mysterious and black. 
At first there was a scattered conversation on the coach, 
but soon all were lulled to silence by the rapid, springy 
motion. The night wind was cool, but not too cold 
for comfort. I had intended to keep awake the whole 
night, but before the first stage was up I was nodding, 
and I slept right through the second and third. 

I woke as we were rattling into Nantwich, at half- 
past three in the morning. The Holyhead Mail was 
due there at four o'clock, and most of us were going 
on by it. When we stopped at the inn we fumbled for 
our shilling tips to Bullet and the guard and stumped 
into the building. I was chilled by now, but early as 
it was, there was a fire in the inn, and the stir and 
bustle there were companionable. My fellow-travelers 
were clamoring for hot gin-and-water. I liked the look 
of the steaming glasses. But, before ordering, I thought 
it best to count the money I had left. I withdrew toa 
corner and pulled the stocking from my pocket. I un- 
rolled it, and my heart sank. It was empty. There was 
not a coin in it. 

In that moment I understood, but I would not be- 
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lieve it. I was numb from the shock. I left the room 
and stumbled outside. I found the guard and asked 
him: 

“How far was I booked?” 

“Nantwich. You're here, ain’t you?” 

“But I meant to go to London.” 

“Well, my lad, you’ll have to book again. There’s 
the office round the corner. Stand clear, here’s the Mail 
a-coming now.” 

The Mail dashed up with a great clatter, and many 
ran out from the inn to meet it. I was too sick to watch 
the stir and bustle, and went to the back of the yard 
to sit and straighten it all out. I could see clearly 
enough now how from the first moment King had 
duped me. As soon as Mr. Parker left I was an easy 
mark for such a smiling villain. His thoughtfulness and 
his confessions—I traced back every move. He knew he 
was in danger and he determined to make me the 
scapegoat. That much was served by the IOU, which 
proved I had been gambling, and by my taking coach, 
which bore all the evidence of flight. But more than 
that, at every step he coolly went on plucking me. He 
was the pickpocket, he won the bet, he put the coach 
into my mind and stole my savings under the pretense 
of helping me—and when I was angry he had smoothed 
me down and flattered me until he was sure of my com- 
pliance. I had even paid for his brandy-and-water! 
Now the cards were in his sleeve which he could play 
as he desired, and I was where he wished me—friend- 
less, helpless, far away at Nantwich, with fourteen 
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shillings in my pocket, the empty stocking in my hands. 

“Yes, King,” I thought, “you showed me what a fool 
I was, and made me pay you for it; you'll pay for that, 
King; Ill see you pay for that.” 

And how? The more I thought the more my folly 
rankled. In that gray dawn I had no satisfaction, only 
remorse and bitterness. Ostlers were running about the 
yard, changing the coach horses. A few carters were 
about with their hands under their smocks, yawning 
and watching the others at work. There was nobody to 
help my problem. I had knotted the stocking into a 
ball, and when IJ rose I dropped it in the mud and 
kicked it viciously. I was watching it, and wishing that 
it were King’s head, when I felt a slap on the back. A 
voice behind me said: 

“Lor’ bless me, if it ain’t young Master Farr! How 
be you here, Sir?” 
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I RECOGNIZED the voice at once. It was Old Nick, the 
talkative carter, whose lumbering fly-wagon plied be- 
tween Liverpool and London. 

“Nick!” I cried. “Which way are you going?” 

“Goin’ down to London.” 

“How long will you be?” 

“There y’are,” said Nick. “Same as everybody else, 
you’m wonderin’ how long. I sets my time by my ’osses, 
Master Farr. Nobody makes my wagon go faster nor 
them.” 

“But how many days, Nick?” 

“T ain’t axed ’em,” he said grinning. ““Ten, eleven, 
twelve, maybe. Be you comin’ with me?” 

He did not press me to tell him why I was in Nant- 
wich, but took me over to the hooded wagon and 
showed me how I could travel in the crate, or front 
part. As for money, he would not hear of it. He had 
no other passengers and what he craved was a listener. 
I closed with his offer. 

Thus in another hour I was on the road again, hav- 


ing broken my fast at the inn. The wagon lurched 
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behind eight great draught horses, who would not move 
beyond a walk, but who could keep up that walk for 
ever. The stops we made were for Nick’s comfort and 
mine, rather than for the sake of the horses. They asked 
nothing better than to eat, and seemingly to sleep, all 
the while mechanically pursuing their slow, heavy plod. 

That first morning I curled up in the crate and had 
the remainder of my sleep. Then I moistened my lips 
from the skin of cider which was hung within the 
wagon, and joined Old Nick, who was walking beside 
the leading horse. 

I soon realized how he picked up his stock of stories. 
He spoke with every one who came along, and there 
were a number who passed the time of day and stopped 
to give or get news. The best coin in these exchanges 
were horrors. When each party knew of a gruesome 
murder, to be told and retold in detail, the wagon 
might be held up an hour, while the horses drooped 
their great heads forward almost to the ground and 
napped unheeded. Sometimes I listened and sometimes 
wandered off the road. The country was more compact 
than Maryland, and the sunlight softer. I would look 
for birds’ nests, or pry into a wood, or lie in the 
warmth to watch sunshine and shadow follow each 
other over distant fields. All was fresh and clean, 
and it was a shock to return to the figures who were 
discussing with intimate relish the reasons and results 
of crime. 

Because of these stoppages we did not get far each 

day. At night we would sup on cold beef at a wayside 
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tavern, and a shakedown of clean straw in the stable 
loft would be thrown in, all for sixpence. In the morn- 
ing, having replenished the skin with cider, and with 
plenty of bread and cheese stowed in the locker under 
the seat, we would take the road just after dawn. 
One morning, when we had been on the road an hour 
or two, we met a band of gypsies. It was just after 
I had been watching a kestrel, whose smooth motion 
was arrested in full flight. He stopped to hover for a 
few seconds over the corner of a field, and then swooped 
suddenly, perhaps for a field-mouse. A hedge prevented 
me from seeing more, and as I turned my eyes back to 
the road I noticed the gypsies coming towards me. 
They were a ragged lot, trudging in filth and squalor. 
They had no caravan, but straggled one behind the 
other, and running beside them were two or three cut- 
tail dogs. The leader was a tall man, swarthy and 
silent. One of the women following him began beg- 
ging as she drew level with me. She pluckd her baby 
from her breast and held it up as she whined for silver ; 
but at a stern command from the leader she stopped 
and put the crying baby back, and with an evil look 
at me passed on. At the same moment Nick shouted at 
me, from where he walked by the horses, to keep an eye 
on the back of the wagon, for all gypsies had the repu- 
tation of being lightning-quick at thievery; and I 
climbed out of the crate to see the last of them. The 
hag who ended the procession was the oldest and dir- 
tiest of the lot, though, like all the women, she had 
bright brass rings in her ears. She attracted my atten- 
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tion because slung over her shoulders she had a stout 
pair of men’s shoes. I speculated idly on this, for her 
own leathery feet were bare. Then I ran forward to 
walk beside Old Nick, and forgot about the gypsies. 

Some hours later, when I was beginning to think of 
the bread and cheese we had behind us in the wagon, 
we heard a comical whistling round a bend ahead of us. 
It was some one who whistled an old air, melodiously 
enough, yet every now and then the tune was punc- 
tured by a sudden shrill note, as of exasperation. The 
interruption lasted but a moment, and then the air 
went on, charmingly as before. I cocked my ears and 
looked at Nick, who had a sense of fun; and when he 
looked at me we burst into laughter. Ahead of us, and 
still invisible, the whistler continued his refrain and 
his extraordinary punctuations. 

Then the road straightened. We saw a man ahead, 
with a stick and a scanty bundle over his shoulder, 
walking very delicately, and whistling as he walked. 
He was unshod, and as we watched he stepped on a 
sharp pebble. On the instant he emitted one of the 
shrill notes which had puzzled and amused us. But 
this time the damage seemed more serious, for he 
dropped his bundle and picked up his foot with his 
hands, and stopped whistling altogether. Thus we 
came up to him, and as he heard us he hopped round 
with a smile on his face, as if fully alive to the comedy 
which we found in the spectacle. 

It was Jim, who had run into my doorway the night 
of the “Royal Oak.” 
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I knew him instantly. He did not at first recognize 
me, but addressed himself to Nick 

“Did you happen to see a pair of shoes making their 
way north?” he asked. 

“Not us, master,” said Old Nick. 

“Yes, I did,” I said. “The gypsies had them.” 

As soon as I spoke he knew me, and he gave me a 
wink. Not until afterwards did it occur to me as strange 
that I should feel such an immediate intimacy ; but all 
the time I was with Jim I was anxious to agree with 
him, and paid attention to the smallest changes of his 
countenance. I saw now that he did not wish out- 
spoken recognition. He put his foot to the ground and 
gathered up his bundle. 

“T thought as much,” he continued, with no change 
of tone. ““They were Yorkshire shoes, and there’s a lot 
of wear in them. But they’re hard on the feet. When 
I lay down last night under the hedge I took them off 
and laid them down beside me. When I woke they’d 
gone walking on their own account. So I imagined that 
my gypsy friends might have borrowed them. I wish 
them better luck. I too have tried to sell them, but 
nobody would buy.” 

“°Tis past high noon,” said Old Nick, shading his 
eyes and glancing up at the sun. “Will you have a bite 
to eat along with us, and maybe tell us of the gypsies? 
Friends, say you. A thieving lot they always were, 
say I, and always will be.” 

Jim limped back with us to the wagon, and Nick got 
out the bread and cheese. He fetched down the skin of 
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cider, took a long drink, passed it to Jim, and settled 
himself to listen. 

“Now, master,” he said, “tell us your story. Begin 
with the beginning.” 

Jim took a pull at the cider, handed it on to me, and 
began. 

“There’s little to tell,” he said. “It started with my 
father’s notion to name me after the famous Captain 
Cook, who came from our neighborhood in Yorkshire. 
The captain’s circumnavigation of the globe so pos- 
sessed my father’s admiration that he wished for a son 
to win glory likewise. I was sent to Oxford, with in- 
structions to learn not only such classics as would befit 
a gentleman, but such sciences as would enable me to 
be an active man like my namesake. But I knew all 
the while it was a delusion.” 

“Don’t ’ee make it too long-winded, master,” Old 
Nick interrupted. “‘Axing your pardon, so far ’tis like 
the stars—so high there beant much light in ’em.” 

“What I meant was that I never wanted to do the 
things I liked, so much as I wanted to avoid doing the 
things which I disliked. That was it. So there I was at 
Oxford, pondering how I could break it to my father 
that I should never be the man he thought me.” 

“You’m worse and worse,” said Old Nick. “They 
universities is not much good.” 

“Tt did not last long for me,” continued Jim. ‘““The 
word of our disaster came suddenly from home. You 
must know that all my father’s worldly goods were 
centered in his house. It was in winter-time, and they 
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had been upon a visit to some well-to-do relations, and 
when they left they sent on word ahead to our servant 
Bess at home to light the fires so the house should be 
warm and the linen aired on their return. It happened 
that all the fireplaces save one were out of order; and 
Bess, because she was a willing girl, built as great a 
fire in that one as all the others would have made had 
they been put together. The rest is quickly told. The 
flames ate from the chimney to the wood, and when 
my father got back nothing was left of our possessions 
but smoking ruins. In the extremity of his grief he did 
not forget to comfort Bess, though in truth she never 
recovered from her sorrow at the hardships her zeal 
caused us. My father removed his family to a cottage, 
and I was summoned home. I could do nothing there 
to help their fortunes, and to relieve the table of an 
extra mouth I took to wandering. 

“I have been, in these past years, mostly in Spain, 
where, of all countries, poverty counts least; and once 
or twice, among the mountains I have fallen among 
gypsies. I learned a little of their language, and my feet 
tell me how dangerous a smattering of knowledge is. 
For as to my condition now, I had lately come home, 
and had walked to Yorkshire to see how things were 
with our family. All are scattered, no one knows where. 
Like a sheepless shepherd I again turned southward, 
as you find me. I fell in last night with these gypsies. 
I said a few words to them in the Spanish dialect of 
their own tongue. Upon the instant they were all round 
me, crying out, was I a foreign brother. The leader 
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of them questioned me; for a few sentences I could 
answer him. ‘Kosko pennesse, pal,’ he said to me: “Thou 
hast spoken well, brother.’ But there was an old hag 
who intervened and screeched that if I was not a Busné 
I was then a Gorgio, at any rate a spy; and as I knew 
too little to defend myself they drove me off. So when 
I woke this morning, and my shoes were gone, I con- 
sidered I was fortunate not to have a knife in my heart, 
for ill-treatment has driven that poor wandering tribe 
to desperation.” 

“As they deserve,” cried Nick. “Thieves they are, 
all on ’em.” 

But, in spite of his early interruptions, he was 
pleased with Jim’s story, and he pressed him to ride 
with us. Nick then went forward to the horses, and Jim 
and I were left together on the seat. 

“Now, Jim,” I said, “tell me the truth.” 

He laughed. 

“That was all true, so far as it went.” 

“But why were you running away that night? Don’t 
I deserve to know? It’s all right,” I added, for he had 
turned to look into the wagon. “There’s nobody here 
but ourselves.” 

“You do deserve to know,” said Jim. “I haven’t 
forgotten that night. Ever hear any more of it?” 

“Nothing. I would like to know what happened, 
Jim. Do you remember how the bedclothes scattered, in 
that room ?” 

“Like a windmill!” He laughed. “But I’ve heard 
no more of that since then. The whole story, Ham- 
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ilton, is very long. You see I remember your name, 
and I don’t undervalue what you did for me, but I 
can’t tell you all. Ill tell you this much. I said that 
night that I wasn’t exactly safe company, and that’s 
unfortunately truer now than it was then. I’d be doing 
my friends a good service if I could be out of the way 
for a couple of years.” 

“You’ve just got to go on. You can’t stop there.” 

“T must,” said Jim. ““You saw that knife the other 
night?—there was no nonsense about that. But the 
trouble now isn’t that kind. Their game was to pre- 
vent my reaching people of importance, and thanks to 
you I reached them. But that was what broke me. A 
mind had changed, a service was forgotten, an old- 
time promise waved away. Oh, I can tell you I was 
angry. Much good that did me! I was clapped in jail. 
I got away only a week ago. My only purpose now is 
to be hidden. There’s nothing more that I can do.” 

“You're still so vague, Jim, it’s dificult to know 
what you’re talking about.” 

“And better so. You'll have to take my word for 
thats 

He said it with a smile, and though he was unshod 
he jumped out of the wagon and walked ahead with 
Nick. I remained where I was, until we drew up at 
a village tavern, where we spent the night. I saw, not 
without jealousy, that the other two had become close 
friends. Nick had insisted on purchasing a pair of shoes 
for Jim, and it was settled that he should travel with 
us all the way to London. But neither showed the 
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slightest coldness towards me. I overcame my momen- 
tary pang, and, each content with the other’s company, 
we moved slowly across the breadth of England. 

Nick had a great contempt for speed. He hated 
everything which passed him on the road, and his dis- 
like for the coaches was as vehement as theirs for the 
huge wagon which crawled along at two miles an hour 
and obstructed their way. “Rattletraps,” he called 
them; and one afternoon when, after an exchange of 
compliments in which he had the worst of it, a stage- 
coach, which had slowed down to pass us by, resumed 
its pace and rapidly passed out of sight, Nick mumbled 
that coachmen were lucky to escape the Almighty’s 
curse for being in such haste. 

“Go on!” he shouted after the vanishing coach. “It’ll 
come to you as it come to Old Lal.” 

We had resumed our place beside the leading horse, 
and the wagon was creaking along in the middle of the 
road, when I happened to glance back. About a mile 
behind us a cloud of dust was whirling in our direction. 
It was coming at a great pace. I stopped to watch it. 

“Tell us about Old Lal,” Jim was saying. 

“Wait a while,” I called to them. “Here’s some- 
thing coming faster than a coach.” 

“Aye, drat ’em!” said Nick, pausing to look back. 
“Was a time when carters didn’t have to pull in an’ 
pull out—not more’n twice a day. An’ look how it be 
nowadays.” 

He spat in the road, and stared at the approaching 
vehicle. 
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“That there gig,” he said. “Look how they’m using 
’orseflesh. Bow Street runners, most like; when they’s 
in the country, a tearing, wicked lot they be. Allus 
asking questions, and never a civil thankee. There ain't 
no good in them. I call to mind when Missus Sprott, 
who kep’ the ‘Pack o’ Mischief’ over there to Wood- 
stock, had her throat cut one night with her fav’rit 
bacon-knife, an’ the canvas bag of takings weren’t 
never seed again, them runners, as was called in, bein’ 
as how the constable hereby was a suspected party, they 
kep’ as mum about it all, an’ not a word for us as many 
times had paid our money into that same bag, an’ had 
a right to hear who ’twas made offen with it. Allus 
asking questions, an’ never a civil word; that’s them. 
We'll hold on awhile, and play as we’m deaf. Let’s 
see if they can pass us.” 

The old man chuckled. 

“Wait,” said Jim. “Something tells me I don’t like 
that gig. Put them off the track, if they’re for me.” 

On one side of the road was a dry ditch; there was 
a ragged hedgerow on the other. Jim dodged round the 
horses and dived through the hedge. His face reap- 
peared for a moment. 

“Tell them I’ve gone to Bath,” he called. 

He disappeared. We stared after him. 

“It’s for us to put them off, Nick,” I cried. “If 
they’re after Jim, it’s for us to lie to them.” 

“Course we'll lie to that lot,”’ said Nick. “Drivin’ 
that way, too. You mind we’m deaf awhile.” 

We plodded on, in the middle of the road. The 
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cloud of dust was close behind us now, though the gig 
was hidden from our view by the wagon. There were 
loud shouts. Nick lounged on steadily, until a man 
with a whip in his hand ran up on foot beside us. He 
was furiously angry. 

“What the devil do you mean by blocking the king’s 
road?” he shouted. ‘“‘Pull over to the ditch there, burn 
you!” 

“Eh, master?” drawled Nick. ““We’m sorry, sir, we 
never heard ’ee coming.” 

“Death!” cried the man. “Can you hear that?’ He 
cracked the whip in his hand. “Pull over, or you'll 
zeeliit.” 

He was a tall man, with a coaching cape flung round 
him, by class a gentleman, and not the Bow Street run- 
ner we expected. His rage was such I would not have 
dared to temporize with him, and Old Nick, I could 
see, was shaken. As it happened, neither of us needed 
to do anything, for at the sound of the whip the patient 
horses had lunged forward, and of their own volition 
drew aside. 

The stranger restrained himself with an effort, and 
waved to the gig to come on. It drove up into the space 
made for it. The man who was driving was a con- 
stable, with a pitted red face, and a wen on his nose. 
He was in trouble with the horses, which were lath- 
ered, yet of such spirit and mettle that it was all he 
could do to hold them. The man with the whip swore 
in disgust. He soothed the plunging horses and climbed 

back into the gig. He took the reins from the constable. 
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“See if that’s the wagon,” he cried. ‘““That’s all you’re 
good for.” 

The constable got down, opened his coat, put his 
hands on his fat paunch, and heaved till he felt com- 
fortable. He came up to the wagon, planted his feet 
wide apart, opened his coat still further to show the 
pistols at his belt, thrust his hand in his pocket, and 
brought out a pair of handcuffs, with which he threat- 
ened us. 

“Listen to me,” he began, in a husky voice. “I hold 
a warrant in the King’s name for a wagabond, a wicious 
ragtail fellow as was seen at Banbury a-walkin’ with a 
carter’s wagon. There’s a reward for findin’ him; d’you 
hear that?” 

He thrust his cunning face towards us, and rattled 
the handcuffs. 

“Tell them how much,” said the man in the gig. 
“Make haste, burn you!” 

The constable was annoyed, and began to breathe 
heavily. 

“Fif-ty pounds,” he said at last. “Fifty pounds for 
finding of a wagabond.” He seemed overcome with 
emotion, and turned to wave the handcuffs at me. 
‘“He’s a shorter man nor this,” he said slowly; ‘an’ 
he’s got dark eyes instead of blue; an’ he talks like a 
gentleman.” 

“What’s he done?’ I asked. 

“Never you mind,” said the constable. “There’s fifty 
pounds says that he’s wanted.” 
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“Cut it short,” cried the man in the gig. “Don’t 
gossip with them. See if he’s in the wagon.” 

“I’m a-charging of ’em proper first,” grumbled the 
officer. “Have you seed him?” 

“Not with us, master,” said Nick. ‘“There was an 
ugly fellow wi’ some ’un back there. Now who was he 
with, lad? I mind you pointin’ of him out.” 

“I know,” I cried. ‘““He was with the carter going 
to Bath.” 

“Bath!” cried the man in the gig. “TI told you it was 
Bath, constable. Sink me, it is Bath after all!” 

“Aye,” said Nick. “That there carter goin’ down to 
Bath, by Evesham.” 

“Of course it’s Bath!” cried the man in the gig. 
“Burn your eyes, constable, come back!” 

He began to turn the gig round. 

“Wait till I look in the wagon,” grumbled the con- 
stable. 

He put the handcuffs in his pocket, and searched 
inside, while the other kept shouting from the gig to 
hurry, and cursing as he backed and struggled to turn 
without fouling the wagon. At last the officer was 
satisfied his quarry was not with us, and as by that 
time the gig had been turned he had to run for it, and 
clamber up as best he could while it started north 
again at the same furious pace at which it had come. 
Nick chuckled, and spoke to his horses, and we moved 
on slowly towards Oxford. 





Chapter XI 


WE COME TO LONDON 


A LITTLE way in front of us the hedge was parted and 
Jim came out of hiding. 

“Tell us about Old Lal,” he said, as if the conver- 
sation had not been interrupted. 

“Serve ’em right, serve ’em right,” said Old Nick, 
still chuckling. ““We’m turned down fifty pounds for 
you. Well, my son Billy’s been in trouble on an’ off, 
an’ I know what it is. Don’t you fret, master, we ain’t 
goin’ to press you for your story. Did I hear say you 
two would like to hear about Old Lal?” 

Old Nick launched forth upon his tale. 

I gathered that, as with Nick himself, Old Lal had 
always been called “Old.” He seemed to have had no 
other name. He was a pauper, and what was remark- 
able about him was that he was born without legs. For 
that reason, Nick said, Old Lal developed an exag- 
gerated love for speed. Hopping round on his hands 
seemed but a poor life to look forward to; the more he 
thought the more he wanted a quicker way of getting 
about. So he contrived to build a small carriage, very 


light, hardly more than a box on wheels, though it was 
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fitted with springs, lamps, and everything needful. To 
this cart he harnessed three foxhounds abreast, and the 
hounds soon became as famous as their master. They 
were named Trojan, Rocket and Mustard. 

As Old Lal was only half a man, and small at that, 
and as he carried with him nothing but a whip, he 
could make terrific speed in the little cart behind his 
foxhounds. Thereafter he used to live upon the main 
roads, sometimes at one place, sometimes at another. 
His favorite stretch was the Great North West Road 
between the “Peacock” at Islington and the “Sugar- 
loaf’? at Dunstable. Here he raced the crack coaches. 
He could give the fastest coach there was ten minutes’ 
start over a twelve-mile stage and flash by it at full 
gallop, and be hopping on his hands at the door of the 
inn when the passengers arrived. He brought much cus- 
tom to the “Sugarloaf,” and Dan Sleigh, the horse- 
keeper there, was his friend and banker, for Old Lal 
reaped a harvest in tips. Nor did the passengers forget 
Trojan, Rocket and Mustard, who would be lying by 
the inn door with their tongues out, recovering their 
wind. 

When Old Lal had to use his hands, said Nick, it was 
a problem for him to stay upright, as “his bottom was 
shaped like the fag-end of a farthing rush-light.” But 
Dan Sleigh would prop him up against the wall and 
give him oil and rotten-stone with which to polish up 
the brass fittings of his harness. His attire, Nick said, 
was composed chiefly of waistcoats. He wore five or six 
at a time, of different colors, surmounting the whole 
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with one of scarlet livery. He had a spotted shawl 
round his neck, and on his head an old velvet hunt- 
ing-cap. 

But, although he was a famous figure for many years, 
retribution was to follow for his love of speed. You 
couldn’t fly in the face of God that way for ever, said 
Old Nick; and it stood to reason that Old Lal, who had 
to holler for help if he was left upside down by him- 
self, would be punished for presumption. 

“You’re a cruel man, Nick,” I said to this. “Why 
shouldn’t he make the best of his condition?” 

“I bide by God’s ways,” said Nick. “Lord never 
made him for no purpose but to stay still, else he’d 
have given him legs like all else. You listen to the end, 
an’ don’t be so set up with book-larnin’. Dan Sleigh 
keeps hisself to hisself, but the last time I was at the 
‘Sugarloaf’ I see an old foxhound lying in the yard, 
twitching in his sleep and giving little moans. 

“What hound’s that?’ I asks Dan. ‘Looks like one 
on Old Lal’s team.’ 

“*That’s the last on ’em,’ says Dan. ‘All gone now 
excep’ Old Trojan, an’ he’s that poor and old. Wake 
up, boy,’ he says; ‘you’m dreaming.’ 

“Old Trojan got up, so fast as his bones let him, an’ 
he walked across the yard, an’ stood lookin’ at a hearse 
that stood there. His eyes was red and his ’ockle and 
ribs was bare, an’ he stood staring at that hearse. 

“ “Ah,” says Dan. ‘Look on him. He does that.’ 

“*What’s become of Old Lal? says I. 

““He’s gone,’ says Dan. 
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““Where’s he gone?’ says I. 

“ “He’s gone up to churchyard, to wait till called 
for,’ says Dan. 

“Where'd he die?’ says I. 

““Up to the Pine Bottom,’ says Dan. ‘Nobody 
knows just how he died. Was in March,’ says Dan, 
‘and I ain’t seen nothing of Lal not for three weeks or 
more. The weather was terrible rough, and there was 
snow and ice a-plenty. Well, on a Sunday afternoon 
I had just four-o’clocked my ’osses, and was a-popping 
a sack on my shoulders to go down to my cottage. It 
was sleeting and raining and piercing cold, and I was 
on my way when poor Old Trojan, he came up to me. 
He had a part of his harness on and I thought maybe 
h’d cut and run, and left Old Lal in trouble. Though 
he’s a quiet, sullen dog, Old Trojan, he kep’ trotting 
along the road and stopping for a bit, and then he’d 
look round and come an’ lay hold of the sack, and try 
to lead me towards the Pine Bottom. Now the big trees 
up there, they was ’ollering and grunting with the 
wind and a-rubbing theirselves against one another, 
and it was that dark there I couldn’t see nothin’. I did 
think maybe there was a pack of hounds howling away 
in there, but it didn’t sound natural. I called Old 
Trojan, but he stayed there in the wood. I called Old 
Lal, but there weren’t no answer, just them trees a-rub- 
bing of theirselves an’ groanin’. So I came away. 

“ ‘Next day,’ says Dan, ‘there was another one of 
Old Lal’s team, Rocket, up to our place, with a bit of 
breast collar fastened on him. He was like Trojan, 
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pretty nigh starved to death. At that we follered both 
the dogs to the Pine Bottom, and close on a mile 
through the trees an’ all, till we come to Old Lal’s 
wagon. There was his seat and there was the rest of the 
harness, and there was Mustard, the yellow dog, stone 
dead ; but there was never a sign of Lal nor of his whip. 
We searched all up and down, but it was more’n a week 
before we found him. There he lay, topside down at 
the bottom of a bank, an’ his whip in his hand. The 
crowner said a fox had crossed the road and the hounds 
had made up into the Pine Bottom after him, and when 
Old Lal was throwed off, they kep’ on until the wagon 
locked itself in the trees. Old Trojan and Rocket had 
gnawed theirselves loose.’ 

“What was the crowner’s verdic’, Dan?’ says I. 

“Jury said he was a pauper wagrant who commit- 
ted accidental death and the crowner sentenced him to 
be buried in the parish where he was last seen alive. 
Nobody went up to see Old Lal buried, only me an’ 
Trojan.’ 

“ “Why, where’d Rocket go?’ says I. 

“ “He was a more rambler dog,’ says Dan. ‘He never 
settled nowhere. He went off as soon as we’d fed him, 
and joined a pack of harriers over to Luton. He was 
always wonderful fond of sport..That’s why I think 
he bolted when they crossed a line of scent and the 
others follered him.’ 

“ “Well, Dan, you mark my words,’ says I. ‘Might 
be a fox or again it mightn’t. What I think it was, is 
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a judgment on Old Lal for drivin’ so fast in the face 
of the Almighty.’ 

“ “Come to that,’ says Dan, ‘there’s nobody dares go 
in the Pine Bottom since we found him. They say 
they’s heerd him hollerin’ for help most every night 
since then. But for me, I think it was a fox.’ 

“*You may think jus’ as you please,’ says I, ‘but the 
fact is it’s a judgment on Old Lal, and teach him better 
in the nex’ world, not to go careerin’ round for speed.’ ” 

We voted Nick’s yarn a success, and he went on 
with story after story until we came to Oxford. 

We spent the night there. Jim and I walked the 
streets that evening. He pointed out the different 
towers against the twilight sky, and as the evening 
darkened, and the spell of the old city began to work 
in our veins, he told me of the men there who had 
given their lives to knowledge, as men of another 
temper gave their lives to glory. 

To Mr. Parker, books had been a matter of present- 
day recreation; but Jim spoke of men of the past with 
familiar knowledge, and conviction of a surer kind. He 
had a cool way of turning over whatever was presented 
to him; where I was slapdash, he would look from 
every side before he spoke. The lesser pleasures did not 
appeal to Jim, but he was much in earnest whenever 
he caught fire. At the rare times when he spoke out he 
talked like an angel; and while he talked what he said 
seemed clear, though I might find it afterwards impos- 
sible to reconstruct the thought. 
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Late that night we stood on Folly Bridge, with our 
elbows on the parapet. The swirling water of the 
Thames was visible in the light of the dim lantern 
fixed on the tower. 

“Jim,” I began, “I’ve been thinking of this after- 
noon. It seems to me they’re pretty close behind you.” 

“Tt’s not likely we'll be worried for some days,” he 
answered. “It’s Bath they’re watching. True enough 
they’d like to have me, but I don’t see how they can 
comb the whole country. Don’t let’s look for trouble 
till we find it.” 

“You’re as mysterious as ever, Jim. Well, I know 
you don’t want to be asked, and I’1l be quiet. Whatever 
it is, if you want my help you can have it.” 

“T’ve given up. There’s nothing possible.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Jim. Why don’t you stay here 
and fight it out? Is it your poverty? Why not see your 
acquaintances? They would be proud to help you.” 

He had told me he had friends in Oxford who might 
not have forgotten him. But after I asked, I watched 
the river for some time before he answered. 

“No,” he said at last. ““There’s nothing to be done. 
I told you once I was a sheepless shepherd. Stay here 
and be protected, say you. Stay here and find sheep. 
Those friends of mine would be kind. They are stu- 
dious, and they would comprehend the language one 
gets into. Maybe, too, I exaggerate the danger I might 
be to them. It may not last as long as I suppose. But 
you've heard of the Bagman’s bag. Quite apart from 
any danger, I would feel as if I were in that, along 
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with the sharp knives, if I were to stay in Oxford.” 

“T don’t understand you, Jim. That’s what’s annoy- 
ing. But I know it’s a shame for you to waste your 
life. You oughtn’t to be giving things up. You ought to 
be doing something.” 

“Yes,” said Jim. “There are so many things that 
people like to do. Things like pulling the skin off suet 
or making squeaking noises with a slate pencil; that’s 
what they make me feel like. There’s nothing in it, 
Hamilton. There’s nothing for me to do but go away. 
It’s not the treachery of those who jailed me, nor the 
dunderheads they set to catch me. It’s not danger that 
drives me. IJ think it’s just despair.” 

“Maybe I'll go with you, Jim. I’m not so pleased 
with myself just now. If I can see Mr. Parker and put 
myself right with him, and if I can pay off my score 
with King, Pll go like a shot. I don’t want to be a 
*prentice all my days.” 

“There are better things than paying off old scores. 
Leave them alone, they’ll settle themselves. But your 
problems are more exciting than mine. You’ve never 
told me what you were doing down in that part of 
Liverpool that night.” 

“All right,” I answered. “Tl be fairer with you than 
you’ve been with me.” 

Starting from Baltimore, I told him the whole tale, 
without a reservation. It was morning before we went 
back to the inn and found Old Nick snoring in the 
stable loft and rolled into the straw beside him. 

At Reading we joined the Bath road. Once on this 
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and we were in a stream of traffic. Hardly an hour 
passed without our seeing some vehicle. I had not been 
convinced by Jim’s assurance: I kept an eye open for 
signs of pursuit. But though wagons and coaches, car- 
riages and gigs became more and more numerous, no 
one seemed to be looking for us. No turnpike stopped 
us, and Jim laughed at my anxiety. At length, in the 
evening, we passed through Kensington and saw, at 
Hyde Park Corner, the first blaze of the lights of 
London. | 

I was astonished at the number of lamps. Old Nick 
sniffed at this, and said that Londoners were not yet 
satisfied, but were experimenting with coal-gas. “Con- 
trary to nature,” he said, in disgust. In his opinion, he 
continued, the Lord made whales to supply oil for 
lamps, and it was flying in the face of the Almighty to 
use any other source of light. His son Billy had started 
as a whaleman before he joined the King’s navy. Billy 
had done prodigious deeds when he was whaling, and 
even more prodigious deeds in the navy, before he was 
discharged. Nick said that Billy ‘‘joined’” and was 
“discharged,” but somehow I imagined him to mean 
“pressed” and “deserted.” But I did not listen closely, 
for all the excitements of the city made me pinch my- 
self to make sure that it was I who saw them. To be 
in London! I left Jim to attend to Old Nick’s droning 
about his son Billy and the whale trade, while I stared 
at all the houses and the passers-by. 

Some way past Hyde Park Corner we turned to the 
right towards the river. The squalid region that we 
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came to was a contrast to the fine life of Piccadilly, 
and the inn we stopped at was a poor one, dirtier than 
most of the country taverns. It had a large yard and 
rambling stables, and only after some ado could Nick 
arrange to have the horses seen to. Then he turned 
to us. 

“This be far enough for us tonight,” he said. 
“There’s a call to make near here tomorrow morning. 
Will you bide here or come with me?” 

“Where are you going, Nick?” I asked. 

“To my son Billy’s. You’m very welcome to come 
along.” 

We hesitated, but he pressed us to accompany him; 
and allowing for a shilling to cover our night’s lodging 
I had but eightpence over, and Jim and I were hungry. 
We walked out of the inn-yard with Old Nick, and 
followed him through dirty streets, to the bank of the 
river. The houses here were tumbledown, the gutters 
littered with garbage and filth, and the smells were 
bad. But Old Nick led on, until we came to a wooden 
cabin. Its window was boarded up, yet a crack showed 
signs of a flickering light inside. Nick rapped on the 
door of this shack, and in a moment rapped again. 

“Who's there?” cried a woman’s voice. 

“Tt’s me,” said Nick. “Open up, Sally.” 

The door opened an inch, and firelight shone on 
Nick’s face. 

“But who’s that with you, father?” said the woman. 
Her back was to the light, and we could not see her. 

“It’s all right, Sally,” said Old Nick. 
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After a moment Sally opened the door wider. We 
went inside, and closed the door. At Sally’s request, 
Nick put the bar across it. 

The cabin had two rooms. What we could see of the 
one, in the firelight, did not suggest the other contained 
any comforts. There was in the room in which we were 
a bare table, and on it some chipped rough crockery ; 
and, beside the fireplace, two benches instead of chairs. 

Sally had gone back 'to the fire, where an iron pot 
was steaming with a kind of stew; we followed her, 
and Nick motioned us to sit down. 

“Well, Sal,’ said Old Nick, after looking round the 
room. “What news of Billy?” 

The answer came from the doorway of the other 
room. A swaggering little figure, in rags, came forward 
from the shadows to the light. 

“All present, father,” said this little man. 

“Billy!” cried Nick. 

“Aye. A rare fright you gave me. And if you’d come 
tomorrow, you wouldn’t have found me here at all.” 

Sally, who had been stirring the stew, straightened 
up at this. 

“Yes,” she said, waving the spoon in her hand, un- 
mindful of the drip on the floor. “And with you in 
again, out again, off again like this, what’s to happen 
to me, I’d like to know.” 

Billy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, I can’t do nought else, can 12” 

“What’s the trouble, Billy?” said Nick. 
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“I was pressed again, and got away, like she says,” 
Billy answered. “And so I’ve done the best thing I can 
do, and shipped aboard a whaler.” 

“Three years,” said Sally, in a hopeless voice, list- 
lessly stirring the pot again. “Three years of this. 
Don’t I know what it was like last time. I’m sick of it. 
I tell you T’ll go off my own way.” 

“There, there, Sal,’? Old Nick began. 

She turned swiftly, and interrupted him. A shower 
of hot greasy drops from the spoon fell on Jim and me. 

“I won’t be there-there’d!” she cried. “I tell you, I 
won't.” 

“T know,” said Old Nick soothingly. 

But again she cut him short. 

“You don’t know anything,” she said, and turned 
once more to the stew. 

After that there was silence. Jim and I grew more 
and more uncomfortable. Billy sat and stared into the 
fire, and Nick beside him puffed and breathed hard as 
he tried to control himself and make the best of things; 
and Jim and I had nothing to do but to look on and to 
wish ourselves out of the way.. When the strain had 
gone on for ten minutes Jim got up, and I rose too. 
We mumbled an excuse, to which the others listened 
inattentively. Then we went outside. 

The foreshore of the river was dark and deserted. 
The tide licked at the refuse of the mud. Across the 
river was the black outline of a windmill, and near it a 
mysterious glow, I supposed from a coke furnace. 
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“Jim,” I said, “I know what we can do. Let’s go—” 
I clutched his arm. ‘“What’s that?’ I cried. Something 
had run across my foot. 

“It’s a rat,” said Jim. “This place is crawling with 
them.” 

“Never mind,” I cried. “Let’s go to sea with Billy 
in the whaler! It came to me as soon as he spoke. She 
sails tomorrow. They’d almost certainly have room for 
us. How’s that for a notion, Jim?” 

“How much money have you got?” said Jim. 

“Only eightpence over. That’s why we’ve got to act 
soon; don’t you see?” 

“Let’s get some beer,” said Jim. “There was a tavern 
at the corner.” 

“No, Jim, that’s not like you. We’ll be needing it 
tomorrow.” 

“It’s not for me; for them. Don’t you see they need 
it?” 

We had turned to go to the tavern when the door of 
the cabin opened, and Old Nick appeared in the door- 
way with a jug in his hand. He called some last word 
over his shoulder into the room, and his tone was so 
cheery that I was surprised. We waited for him to come 
up to us. 

“Be you still there?” he asked, peering at us. “It’s all 
right, masters. I thought her would be all right. She’m 
coming up wi’ me, to live with my old woman. They 
get on very fairly. After you left there was tears, but 
my son Billy’s a kind-hearted man, and now they’s 
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been kissed away, you’d be surprised how cheerfuller 
they are like.” 

“We were going to get some beer for you,” I said. 
“Jim thought of it.” 

“Thankee for thinkin’ of it. That’s what they sent 
me out to fetch. Come along wi’ me, masters, and help 
me take it back.” 

We went with him, and in the end our eightpence 
paid for it. I explained to Nick that we too might 
wish to go as whalemen. 

“Leave that to Billy,” said Old Nick. ‘There ain’t 
no better man to manage it.” 

The spirit in the cabin was much more hopeful when 
we returned. Sally, though her eyes were red, had lit a 
farthing dip and placed it on the table, where she had 
laid the supper. The stew was cooked, and gave out a 
brave smell. We all sat down, and when Nick raised 
the question of our going whaling, Billy stated at once 
that it was the easiest thing in the world, and the best 
trade for a man of courage. 

“Leave it to me,” he said. “T’1l speak about it. You 
turn up at St. Paul’s Wharf, at eight o’clock tomorrow 
morning. Ask for the Jonathan—she’s painted red, and 
black below. She’ll drop downstream at noon, and you 
can be aboard of her with me, easy as easy.” 

After supper Jim and I departed, leaving Old Nick 
to follow later. We made our way to the inn, and 
rolled in to the straw. 

“Jim,” I said, before we went to sleep, “there’s only 
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one thing. I’ve got to see Mr. Parker. Oh, I wish it were 
tomorrow. Aren’t you excited?” 

“T don’t know yet,” said Jim. “But tell me, did you 
ever see Billy Trott before?” 

“Not I. Not that I remember. Why do you ask?” 

“When we came in the second time—there was only 
the firelight before—he looked at you, and looked 
again, as a man does when he recognizes some one. 
But he didn’t let on, if he did recognize you. I only 
wondered.” 

“No,” I said absently. I was yawning. “I wish it 
were tomorrow,” I repeated, and promptly fell asleep. 





Chapter XII 


WE GO TO SEA 


“Nick!” I said, as soon as I woke up next morning, 
“where does Mr. Parker live?” 

“Eh?” said the old man, sitting up with straw in his 
hair, and trying to collect his wits. 

“Mr. Walter Parker. Tell us quickly, Nick. We’ll 
have to go round there before we go to meet Billy.” 

“‘Ah, to be sure,” said Nick. “He bides in Russell 
Square.” 

Jim was pulling on his shoes. “I know the way,” he 
remarked. Nick gave us the particulars, and Jim and I 
set off, thanking the old man, whom we might not see 
for years. 

“Good luck, masters,” he called after us. “My son 
Billy will look after ’ee.” 

It was six o’clock, and the morning was crisp and 
fresh. We walked away from the squalid region, and 
to my delight Jim was soon pointing out Westminster 
Abbey to me, and all the sights along Whitehall. We 
cut through by the Horse Guards for me to see the 
Mall; and then, as time was short, made our way north. 
Presently, as we were passing through a narrow passage 
called Hanway Street, off Oxford Street, Jim halted 
143 
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for a moment and looked at the sign of Thomas 
Hodgkins, which stood above a bookshop. The business 
was that of a Juvenile Library, and in the window, 
which was unshuttered, were stacks of little books. 
One was called The King and Queen of Hearts, with 
verse and pictures, marked at a shilling plain and 
eightpence colored. There were other separate little 
shilling books, called Tales from Shakespeare. Jim 
looked in with interest.’ 

“T believe Godwin’s behind this,” he said. 

“Who’s that?” 

“He’s a philosopher,” said Jim. “Others as well as 
I were bitten with him. Who wrote those Tales from 
Shakespeare—can you see?” 

“Some are Charles, and some are Mary Lamb,” I 
answered. “He must be a funny philosopher, to publish 
children’s books.” 

“One comes to that,” said Jim. “If I had any money 
I’d buy some of those.” 

“Come on,” I said. ‘““We haven’t. And we don’t want 
children’s books.” 

We crossed Tottenham Court Road, and were soon 
in Russell Square. The number Nick had given us was 
twenty-four; it was a large white house, at a corner, 
and it looked forbidding. I was nervous, but Jim pulled 
the bell without hesitation. It jangled somewhere in the 
depths, and after a while a stout man-servant came, 
not to the door, but up the steps to the area railings. 
He was in shirt-sleeves, and was wearing a green 
apron. 
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“°Ere,” he said. “What d’ye want?’ 

“Does Mr. Walter Parker live here?” 

““Yus, an’ he’s away.” 

“Isn’t the other Mr. Parker staying with him?” 

“Yus, an’ he’s away too.” 

“And Mr. Bauer, just come from America?” 

The same gesture said that Dutch, too, was away. 

“What can I do?’ I turned to the man once more 
“Miss Fanny Parker?” 

“She’s away. They’re all away together down at 
Parker’s Peace.” 

“You'd better leave a note,” said Jim. 

The man-servant was suspicious, but in the end he let 
us come into the area, and produced a bit of paper and 
an inkpot and a pen. With difficulty, because I had to 
write upon the window ledge, with the man watching 
me, and with the certainty that he would read what I 
had written before he passed it on, I composed a short 
note to Mr. Parker and to Dutch. I realized that it was 
incoherent, but I had to be satisfied. 

I gave it to the man. ‘‘Parker’s Peace,” I said. ‘“‘Are 
they buying it again?” 

“Tf they are, they ain’t told me,” he answered. “Yus, 
I'll give that there to Mr. Parker. An’ if that’s all, 
don’t forget I got my work to do.” 

We left him and, coming back to Holborn, made our 
way east and down below the bridge to St. Paul’s 
Wharf. Whether it was due to Billy’s influence—and, 
in spite of his self-importance, as an experienced whale- 
man he had influence—or to the shortage of seamen, 
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we had no difficulty in being taken on the Jonathan, 
belonging to the famous Enderby Brothers, and lying 
in an outside berth in readiness to sail. She was fitted 
out, and waited only for a crew. We were not the last 
to join, for several hands came after us, and showed 
even less promise of being seamen than we did. 

There followed an exciting and busy morning, for 
we had to lay in clothing and gear. The owners gave 
their men credit for a sufficient amount of necessary 
equipment, and, with Billy to help us choose what was 
serviceable, we bought some things ready-made, and 
also a certain amount of blue dungaree cloth to make 
clothes for ourselves when we should be at sea. We each 
bought a sea-chest, and when the other purchases were 
completed, and the bill signed, we went aboard again 
with Billy, and picked out in the fo’c’sle the best of 
the remaining berths. We had just lashed our chests 
in place when we were called on deck. 

The owners’ agents were leaving us, though one 
agent’s representative was to go with us as far as the 
Downs, where Billy said we should fall in with the 
fleet of East Indiamen, and set out with them, under 
convoy. Shortly after noon the last instructions had 
been given, and, as the tide served us, we slipped from 
the wharf without ceremony. With but a handful of 
people watching, we set forth on a cruise which might 
last two or even three years. As I realized that the gap 
of brown water between us and St. Paul’s Wharf 
would widen until it would take in half the world, 
I began to wish we had not been so hasty. Baltimore 
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was far away, and I wished it might be nearer. England 
was near, and I did not wish it farther. Jim was all 
that I could count on, in an unfamiliar ship, and Jim 
himself was looking far from cheerful. 

But the sun was shining on the Pool. It was thronged 
with shipping, and as we slipped down the river, and 
London dropped behind us, my spirits rose. The only 
matter that was persistently troublesome was the smell 
of train-oil. It was not strong as yet, for the Jonathan 
was clean, but it was active enough to be unpleasant. 
I discussed the smell with Jim, and told him that we 
would get used to it. He was not so confident, perhaps 
because his nostrils were more sensitive than mine. I 
think it was the smell, and not the tumbling waters of 
the reach, which made him sea-sick that night in Erith 
Rands. Poor Jim! He was bitterly ashamed to be the 
first victim. 

We lay in the Downs for three days, until the fleet of 
Indiamen was made up. On the second day we were 
joined by our convoy, H.M.S. Tiger and Furious. They 
were to accompany the fleet, and we were to go with 
them until we reached the coast of Africa, when we 
should part company, and begin to kill whales on our 
own account. 

We made a fine sight when, on the fourth morning, 
we all set sail together. The day was fresh. The sun- 
light glanced upon the white sails of the tall Indiamen, 
and sparkled on the waters of the Channel. Only the 
wicked-looking gunports of the men-of-war reminded 

us that voyaging was more than play. It was unlikely 
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that those guns would be in action near at home, for by 
all reports the French were quiet on the sea. All the 
same, the Tiger and the Furious herded us together, as 
watch-dogs shepherd sheep. 

After we had taken our departure from the Lizard, 
preparations for whaling began in earnest. Billy ex- 
plained that when a ship is on the whaling-grounds, 
little work is done; therefore the outward passage is 
devoted to preparations of all kinds. While we lay in 
the Downs we had been overhauling the rigging, for 
the refitting had not satisfied Captain Dingle’s taste; 
but now we were engaged in things which concerned 
our special trade. Mr. Plitt, the mate, took us in hand 
for our first employment, which was to re-stow the fore- 
hold. Besides hawsers and spare rigging, this contained 
the cutting-in gear, lumber for repairing boats, spare 
oars and spars, and oil casks. The blubber-room came 
next. This was where the blubber was to be passed, 
when stripped from the whale. The older hands were 
meanwhile sharpening and setting the armory of knives 
and irons and lances. They also worked upon the boats, 
and fitted them with every device experience could sug- 
gest. Pads were arranged to silence the oars, line-tubs 
were fitted with the greatest care, sheaths and rests for 
the lances were cut and carved and put in position. 

The number of such tasks seemed endless. Many a 
time we straightened up and looked across at one of the 
plunging Indiamen, and envied those who had no more 
to do than the usual sea-routine. But the old hands 
promised us that once we reached the whaling grounds 
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we should have a lazy time of it; and in the meanwhile 
Jim consoled himself by remarking that so many occu- 
pations gave him no time to be sea-sick. And indeed, 
when we were past the Bay of Biscay, he had no cause 
to be sick, for we had become used to the smell, and we 
entered a region of calm sea and light favoring breezes. 

Soon it became so hot the pitch began to bubble in 
the seams, and our clothes stuck to us as we worked. 
But this was a foretaste which did not last. The breezes 
freshened again, and one evening we made a landfall. 
It was one of the Canary Islands. The fleet anchored 
that night off-shore, for we were here to take in fresh 
fruit and vegetables. For a day or two previously work 
had slackened, and it had been eagerly debated whether 
we should be allowed shore leave. When we arrived 
it was denied us, and we had to content ourselves with 
gazing at the land from the ship, which led to much 
grumbling. 

The fleet was large enough to exhaust the stock of 
provisions which the islanders had for sale, and our 
captain had to fight for his share. Though we disliked 
him as a martinet, we respected his ability when he 
secured upwards of ten thousand oranges, a boat-load 
of sweet potatoes, and half-a-dozen squealing razor- 
backed pigs. The pigs were lean; nevertheless it seemed 
that we would be kept in fresh food for a long time. 
The oranges were shared out at once, and each of the 
crew had a hoard to keep or eat as he desired. Jim and 
I kept our shares together, and they lasted us nearly 

six weeks. 
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Here we parted from the fleet, instead of waiting till 
we reached the coast of Africa. The Indiamen remained 
for further victualing, but Captain Dingle was de- 
termined to get to the whaling grounds as soon as 
might be, and we put to sea within twenty hours of first 
letting go the anchor. My memory of the Canaries is 
confined to that one glimpse, and the recollection of 
the boats coming alongside with the provisions, of the 
screeching of the pigs as they were hoisted aboard, and 
of our grumbling because we could not go ashore. Once 
we were at sea again the hunger for land was forgotten. 
The Indiamen, with their sails furled, gave us a cheer 
as we slipped away. The islands dropped astern of 
us, and were lost on the horizon; and we became inured 
once more to task-work. We were getting hardened to 
it, and, by our separation from the fleet, were improved 
in our discipline. 

But there was much to learn and undergo before we 
reached the whaling grounds. As the heat increased and 
the breezes diminished, and finally died away alto- 
gether, we began daily boat-drill. 

On those hazy mornings, while the Jonathan rolled 
in the oily swell just north of the line, our impulse was 
to seek shade wherever we might find it. All too soon 
the sun as it rose would dissipate the sea-mist, and 
would beat upon the decks until they scorched the feet. 
The pitch bubbled, and the seams gaped. The smallest 
task became a burden. But instead of seeking shade 
we had to man the boats and practice pulling. 

On the first few days there was a groundswell, and it 
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was a ticklish matter to follow the boat down—to 
slide down the ship’s side and, at the moment the boat 
took the water, to jump in. Once that was done we had 
to learn to handle the oars. The pulling was difficult to 
a landsman, for it was very different to rowing on land- 
locked waters. One moment the boat was raised on a 
long ridge of smooth sea, so that one saw the red-and- 
black Jonathan rolling behind us, with her blocks 
swinging and her topsails flapping back and forth. 
The next, we were sliding sidewise down the slope, 
until it seemed that we should stop for nothing. Then 
for a moment all motion would cease, and we could 
look up at the roller that had passed us by, and at the 
next one coming like a great moving wall, with a weed, 
and now and then a jellyfish, hung in the green side 
of it. These smooth great rollers were menacing at first, 
but we always rose to them, and once more would see 
the Jonathan behind us, only to lose her as the action 
was repeated. 

By and by we discovered the knack of pulling under 
such conditions, until timing the oars became second 
nature; and with familiarity the first excitement at the 
thought of the unknown depths below us, and of the 
strange fish which must lurk there, vanished. 

As soon as we were sufficiently practiced, the mate 
proposed a race. This became a daily feature, as long 
as the calm lasted. Billy and Jim and I were in the 
mate’s boat, and for some days ours was the slowest 
of the four; but under coaching we improved, and 

within a week were close on the heels of the leaders. 
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The competition was keen, considering the labor and 
the terrific heat. Then came a great day when our boat 
actually won; and we were saved from future defeats 
by a breeze which sprang up and urged the ship south- 
ward. 

As we neared the line we began to keep strict look- 
out. It was unlikely that the watching from the mast- 
heads would be much longer unrewarded. While we 
waited we had plenty to attend to. The light winds 
meant working the ship more than we had been accus- 
tomed to before; and there was another important task. 
We had overhauled all the stores, but there were the 
try-works amidships still to be fitted. This was a frame 
built up of brick, with two huge iron pots in the midst, 
above a furnace. Iron knees kept the masonry in place, 
and during the voyage it had been covered with a 
wooden casing. This we removed, and overhauled the 
works, until they were ready for use. 





a XIII 


THE FIRST WHALE 


Tue day after the try-works were fitted, as if in answer 
to our preparations, we killed our first whale. 

It began unexpectedly. At eight o’clock that morning 
no one anticipated a day of such exertion and excite- 
ment. The breeze was so faint that a boat-race was 
ordered, and the look-out men in the topgallant cross- 
trees lolled in their perches with their eyes half closed 
by the heat, looking forward to nothing better than to 
pass comments on our oarsmanship. 

For some days I had been annoyed by a nail in one 
of my boots, and though I had so far been too lazy to 
hammer it down, now, with the race in prospect, the 
thought that it might handicap my pulling made me 
go below to seek out the ship’s carpenter. Chips was a 
slow old Scotsman, and I was glad not to find him, 
for I could do the job quicker myself. I borrowed a 
hammer and knocked the nail down, and I was sitting 
on a chest, fingering the work to see if it was successful, 
when the cry came: 

“Blo-o-ows! There she blows!” 

There was a rush of feet overhead. Pulling on my 
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boot, and cursing at it for sticking, I ran on deck. The 
look-out on the fore-masthead was shouting to break 
his lungs. Nothing had ever seemed so magical to me 
as those three words in that hoarse screaming voice: 

“There she blo-o-ows!” 

The captain and the mate were half way to the royal 
masthead before I got on deck; and every hand was 
asking his neighbor, “Where away?’ “Where are 
they ?” The look-out’s arm gave us the direction, a point 
on the weather bow; but so far no one else had seen 
the spout, and we called and questioned anxiously. One 
minute, and another, passed. Came then the same cry, 
now from all the mastheads. 

“There she blows! There she blows!” 

The captain clapped his spyglass to his eye. Then he 
passed it to the mate. They debated for a moment, and 
all of us below, who even now had seen nothing, hung 
upon their words. 

“Humpbacks, Mr. Plitt,” said the captain. 

“Aye, four of ’em,” said the mate. 

“How far do you make ’em?” 

“Two and a half miles, sir; maybe more.” 

“Stand by to man the boats,” said the captain, climb- 
ing down to the deck. 

In the calm, we could gain nothing by attempting to 
sail towards the whales. It would be pulling from the 
start. Eagerly we placed the line tubs, bent the lines 
on, cast adrift the boats’ gripes, and prepared all, as 
hurriedly as we knew how. It was to be a far more 
thrilling race than ever we had before. Even Jim was 
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excited. I was tingling all over with anticipation, and 
my hands shook. 

“Steady there!” cried the mate, who saw me bung- 
ling. “See that breaker’s filled with water.” 

More precious seconds were wasted, as it seemed to 
us, In running to the cask and filling the breaker. But 
when this was done we had still a minute or two to 
wait. Meanwhile the cry had come again from the 
mastheads. This time it was different. 

“White water! White water!” cried one; and a mo- 
ment after, “Fin up!” cried another. 

The captain reappeared on deck. 

“Stand by to lower away,” he commanded. 

We jumped to our stations, and in an instant, it 
seemed, the four boats were pulling away from the 
ship. 

“Easy! Easy!” shouted the mate, for in our anxiety 
we were striking the water unevenly, and the boat was 
rocking. ‘“There’s some way yet, boys. Take it steady.” 

But, for all the cautioning, no boat would bear to let 
the others slip away from it, and we all shot along at a 
smart pace, diverging somewhat as each steersman de- 
cided where the whales were most likely to reappear. 
The Jonathan dropped behind. I began to realize with 
some astonishment that we were actually heading for 
a life-and-death combat, hand to hand with a mysteri- 
ous huge monster ; and then the strain upon my muscles 
and wind prevented further thought. We pulled and 
panted, and the sweat ran into our eyes. We began 
to study the mate’s face, as he leaned forward in the 
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stern, steering and staring ahead, less with wonder at 
what he might be seeing than with hope that he would 
give us a spell of rest. There was no let-up now, though, 
in his chiseled red face. Once or twice he glanced at 
the other boats, and as he had to turn his head I 
fancied they might be astern. But I looked nowhere 
but at the mate, lest I should fail to see his softening 
at the earliest moment. We gasped and strained for an 
age before he spoke. 

“Easy, boys, easy now.” 

We leaned on our oars, and the light boat ran on by 
its momentum. The others were surprisingly far off, 
on either side of us. Two were resting, as we were. The 
captain’s boat (so called, though he himself remained 
aboard ship) was farthest away, and was still pulling. 
We watched it dully. Then its oars, too, were up- 
raised, and we all lay, in a wide crescent, silent on the 
gently moving sea. Our wind came back in labored 
gasps, and it was as it had been on all our days of rac- 
ing. Far behind us, remote and small, was the Jona- 
than. I felt the quietness, the peacefulness of the wide 
sea—the burning sun, the haze on the horizon, the 
painted ship behind us, and nothing else, except a quiv- 
ering feeling that something was about to happen. But 
though we stared round in every direction, scanning 
every streak and weed upon the water, we saw nothing. 
The shine of something caught my eye, but it was in 
the heavens..I watched it, and it shone again and came 
nearer. It drifted towards us; at first I thought it was a 
gull, but then the size of the gliding bird became appar- 
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ent. It was an albatross. It floated on in movementless 
motion, with deceptive speed, turning its head to eye us, 
as it passed by; then, when we thought it gone, it rose 
and circled, and came gliding down again. As I watched 
the albatross I almost overlooked the tingling which 
told me something was about to happen. 

Not so the mate. He had been standing as high as 
could be managed in the stern, searching the sea on 
all sides, and suddenly he swore and pointed, and fell 
upon the steering oar to heave the boat’s head round. 

“Pull!” he cried. ““You lubbers, give way there!” 

His voice crashed through the quiet which had en- 
veloped us. Startled, we fell to work. And now we 
heard confused cries from the others, and an eager shout 
from the captain’s boat, the farthest off. 

“There she blows!” came the clear cry, ringing 
across the sea. 

But still I had seen nothing of the whales, for we 
were bending our backs to the oars in frantic effort to 
catch up with the chase. All the boats flew along at 
various distances behind the captain’s. 

But this burst of pulling did not last so long. There 
was a cry of disappointment ahead, which told us the 
whales had sounded again. A few minutes after, the 
mate gave “Easy all.’ We rested on our oars and 
looked about us. We were all nearer together, but still 
spread in a crescent to cover the region where the 
whales were likely to reappear. 

They had not gone so deep this time. As we rested, 
all in silence, we heard a sound like a vast sighing snore, 
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and a jet of vapor rose from the surface a cable’s length 
away. Beneath this jet, which turned into a little cloud, 
a dark back rose and rolled forward with a comfortable, 
lazy motion. The puff of breath drifted away and 
melted in the sun. And then another, and two more. 
Four whales were there. Each broke the surface, 
spouted, rolled up and forward leisurely, and then was 
gone. They were not sounding this time. They were 
playing at the surface; and between breaths gliding 
only a few yards below. The mate was talking ex- 
citedly, quietly, now urging us, now speculating to 
himself, giving a running whispered comment on the 
whales, and on our chance of reaching them before they 
sounded. As for us, we pulled with a will. 

“That’s a fifty-barrel one,” said the mate. “There 
he goes. Judas! Are they going to sound? Pull, star- 
board, pull, curse you! Here come the other boats. Are 
they going to sound ?—no—there they are again. Run- 
ning—they’re running! Pull, you lubbers! Break your 
backs! Show them how to run. There’s the big one. 
Can we reach him? Lay into it, starboard; lay, lay into 
it! Pull, you lobsters! Judas! Is he going to sound? 
Pull—pull—pull! He blows again. He’s going to 
sound, Pull, pull, you villains! Judas, he’s going! Pull, 
there; he’s going! Jumping Judas!—there, he’s gone! 
Easy all, men, easy. Oh, curse the luck! There, take it 
easy, boys, it’s not your fault. That confounded, cursed 
brute has sounded; and a thundering big one he was 
too. God knows where he’ll come up again!” 


Mr. Plitt pulled out a stump of old clay pipe, and 
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stuffed it disconsolately. As we got breath we looked 
round. We had been the favored boat, and had come 
so close that our way carried us into the spreading 
circles left on the surface by the whales’ flukes as they 
sounded. All for nothing. We were no nearer than we 
had been, for none could tell where the whales would 
rise again. Something far away towards the skyline 
caught my eye. It flashed and glinted in the sun. The 
albatross, wearied of our company, had skimmed away. 
It seemed an age since I first saw him. 

Now all depended on instinct and luck. If only the 
mate could guess the whales’ location, we might be 
forehanded. If not, we should have that desperate stern 
chase again. 

We had the stern chase not once, but half-a-dozen 
times. The whales were shy. They came up where they 
chose, now close, now farther off; now near to one 
boat, now distant from us all. And always under that 
burning sun we toiled and labored after them, until our 
joints cracked and the sense of sight became erratic. 
Jim’s back, swinging before my eyes, began to madden 
me; the mate’s face seemed sometimes just in front of 
mine, then it would fade away. No longer did his words 
mean anything, and only the stinging tone conveyed 
to us the necessity of keeping up this incessant, weary 
action. I had forgotten‘all about the whales themselves, 
before the moment came which changed us into con- 
scious men again. 

During this time, which occupied an hour or two, 
there had been moments when we were almost near 
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enough to hurl the harpoon. Billy, our harpooner, was 
on his feet in the bows. The mate, with the unlighted 
pipe between his teeth, was keeping up his comments, 
and sometimes Billy answered him. Though exertion 
had reduced us so that we did not realize, nor care to 
know, what they were saying, I recalled fragments af- 
terwards; and I remembered hearing the compressed 
snort, the escaping roar of breath, as a whale would 
spout close by. Once the cloudy vapor passed across 
the boat, giving us an acrid, foetid smell. Several times 
we saw the vast bulk of one or another, rising heavily 
through the wavelets. A light breeze had now sprung 
up, enough to ruffle the surface and make the water 
less transparent. These things I did not notice, yet must 
have seen mechanically, for afterwards I could remem- 
ber. We took them all for granted, and as meaningless, 
in those exhausting hours. 

And then it happened. There was a cry from Billy, 
who stared down into the sea ahead of us. There was a 
sudden resting on the oars. There was a new importance 
in the mate’s anxious whispers. As we looked round, 
there was a vast back breaking through the sea ahead 
of us. 

But that was not the chosen whale. Billy was still 
staring down and ahead, to starboard. 

“Here he comes!” he cried. “Pull, port!” 

“Pull, boys, easy, easy, easy!” cried the mate, in an 
agonized whisper. 

The surface broke again. There was the hiss and roar 
of spray and breath, and the back of the big humpback 
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whale shone brown and glittered in the sun. For a mo- 
ment the nostrils, placed on the crown of his skull, were 
raised and open, and we could hear them suck the air. 
Then the vast rounded back rolled on as the nostrils 
closed and disappeared. 

“*Ware fin!” cried the mate. “Pull, men, pull all!’ 

The sweep of the humpback’s flipper had caused us 
to lose way, and our bow was drifting in towards the 
flukes, as the firm back rose still farther, arching for the 
dive. 

“Give it to him! Give it to him!” screamed the mate, 
all need for whispering long past. “Stern all! "Ware 
flukes!” 

Billy hurled the harpoon into the whale’s side, and 
the instant afterward he seized a lance and darted that 
in too. The back rolled on without a sound, with no 
change in its motion. But we were backing water des- 
perately, to escape the flukes. They came up, tearing the 
water and drenching us with spray. The flurry of the 
flukes was all that communicated to us that the huge 
animal was stricken. That and the hissing of the whale- 
line through the chock. 

“Wet the line,” cried the mate. He left the stern and 
clambered forward to change places with Billy. 

The humpback does not sound so fast nor so deeply 
as the sperm whale, and the first tub of whale-line was 
not exhausted before he came up, and swam along the 
surface, blowing, and then stopped, as if at fault. 

This gave us an opportunity of getting in the slack 
of the line, and we took several turns about the logger- 
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head. The oars were shipped, the remaining lances were 
lying in their rests, and we prepared to haul up to the 
whale. Meanwhile the other boats were coming to our 
assistance, while we cheered, and urged them on. We 
had quickly recovered from exhaustion at the good for- 
tune of being the first to strike; and while we pulled 
the boat up to the whale to give the final blow we 
laughed at the others, who were still springing their 
oars and laboring to reach us. 

But we were laughing too soon. There was an anx- 
ious and weary time ahead of us. Just as we got within 
a lancing distance, and before the other boats had 
reached us, the whale dived, and reappeared with the 
rest of the school with him, all going off to windward 
at four or five miles an hour, and taking us along. 
This was too rapid a pace for the other crews, all in 
such exhaustion as ours had known; and, as we looked 
back, we saw them converge for consolation, to watch 
a fight in which they could not share. 

We managed to haul up a little farther, and the mate 
plunged another lance into the whale’s body; but 
while we were going at that pace we could not reach 
a vital part, as we could not get fairly abreast of him. 

This fresh wound made him change his method of 
running. He would spout once, then turn flukes and run 
under water till he had to return to the surface for 
breath; then spout again and disappear. For over an 
hour he kept this up, and we were powerless to do more 
than to cling close behind him. His short stay at the 
surface did not give us an opportunity of lancing him 
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properly, and though during the second hour we got 
in two more lances, so that he began to tire from loss 
of blood, nevertheless it seemed he might keep towing 
us till nightfall. 

At that juncture the breeze dropped altogether. The 
wavelets died away. And this, as frequently observed, 
though not accounted for, distressed the humpback. He 
seemed to lose direction. He darted this way and that 
—“snuffing,” said Billy, for the breeze; and when he 
could not find it he lay again at fault. It was here 
that his companions deserted him. He rolled frightened 
and forsaken at the surface, spouting at short intervals, 
the lances and the harpoon fleshed in his side. At this 
we approached, and the mate chose his place as the 
beast lay helpless, and plunged the slender lance as 
deep as strength permitted him. This caused a sudden 
flurry, and with a sperm we should have fled for our 
lives; but the humpback sought only to escape, and 
plunged again in pain and terror. When he came up he 
spouted blood. 

But here again the humpback differs from the sperm 
whale. When the sperm spouts blood his death is a 
matter of minutes; but this whale set off again with 
a burst of speed as though the whole fight were to begin 
anew. Instead of its lasting only for minutes, it was 
another hour before we could finish him. Even then 
he died in motion. He was still running below the 
surface when the mate gave a shout. We peered through 
the translucent water. The flukes were going in a cork- 
screw motion, spasmodically. We slid ahead, crossing 
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right over his body. It quivered, the enormous flippers 
jerked twice. He rolled completely over, fouling the 
whale-line, in an effort to reach the surface. The head 
came up beside us. The eye stared, the jaw was slightly 
open, and the soft folds of the throat were shaking. 
The whale was dead. 





Chapter XIV 


HOW BILLY CAME TO SPEAK 


It somETIMEs happens that a humpback whale is killed 
in vain, for not all of this species float when they are 
dead. If the whale sinks the boats are powerless, and 
one’s labor goes for naught. The gases which generate 
inside the carcass will occasionally bring it again to the 
surface, but usually, if it goes down, it becomes the 
prey of sharks and other scavengers, and the whalemen 
see nothing more of it. Thus the mate watched the 
humpback anxiously. It was fat, and in good condition. 
It continued to lie with its side rippling the water, one 
long serrated flipper pointing stiffy upward at the 
sky. The head hung just below the surface, and the 
flukes sank lower still, but in spite of their drag down- 
ward the wide dark flank continued to lie awash, and 
we knew that we were fortunate. 

By now the sun was in the west. The Jonathan was 
hull-down on the horizon, becalmed at a great distance. 
The other boats were not more than three miles off, but 
the ship must have been as many leagues. If the Jona- 
than could not come to us, there was nothing for it but 
to tow the dead whale to the ship. 


We made a signal with an uplifted oar, to call the 
165 
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other boats; and while we waited we cleared the whale- 
line and prepared to tow the body. This gave an op- 
portunity of studying the humpback’s outline. What 
surprised me was the huge girth in comparison with the 
length. This whale was just about fifty feet in length, 
but the long stiff flippers, which were his arms, were 
about fifteen feet long. They were curiously notched 
along the edge, and mottled in color. His total span 
was therefore almost as great as his length. His head 
occupied nearly a third of his length, and the wide 
mouth (it must have extended thirty feet from eye to 
eye—for the eyes were at the corners of the jaw) was 
fringed with the short whalebone which hung, a sieve 
of horny plates and fiber, from his upper jaw. Be- 
hind his head the back arched towards the hump, which 
took the place of back fin, and thence declined towards 
the flukes, which were set horizontally upon the taper- 
ing “‘small,”’ and made a crescent twenty feet across. 
In the chase his color had seemed brown, but as he lay 
below us the back was dark blue. The stomach was of 
a lighter color, and there were numerous wide, firm 
pleats lengthwise in the thick blubber. Here and there, 
more particularly on his head and jaws, were clumps 
of living barnacles. 

The right whale is shorter than the humpback, and 
even fatter. His head is curiously shaped. The spine of 
the humpback’s top jaw is flat and straight, like the 
protecting nose-piece of a Norman’s helmet; but the 
right whale’s top jaw goes from nostril to tip in a 
springing curve, which allows the whalebone to grow 
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seven or eight feet long to form the curtain at the 
sides between the upper and the lower lip. The sperm 
whale—as Billy told us then, and as we verified later 
—grows somewhat longer than the right whale or the 
humpback, and is more slender; his remarkable feature 
is the barrel-like formation of the head—the great case 
composed of honeycombs containing pure oil—with the 
slender, pointed jaw beneath, studded with teeth. 
There are other whales than these, particularly the fin- 
backs, which are so swift that open boats cannot keep 
pace with them; but of those slow enough to.catch, and 
large enough to make great profit by, the sperm, the 
right whale and the humpback are the chief. The right 
whale is generally cowardly, the humpback tenacious 
of life, the sperm, upon occasion, frantic and ferocious. 

I had thought that we should tow the dead hump- 
back tail foremost, for that seemed the likeliest way. 
But, as Billy pointed out, the wide sweep of the flippers 
would act as a brake. He was designed to go forwards, 
and was best fitted for that in death as in life. The 
mate sent Billy over the boat’s side to plant lances 
through the top and lower jaws, so that lines could be 
attached and hold them together. This took time, and 
some splashing and diving, but in the end was ac- 
complished. Then we began the long pull back to the 
ship. 

We could barely stir the bulk behind us until the 
other boats came up, and even with all four boats tow- 
ing our speed was not more than a mile an hour. That 
patient tugging was perhaps the hardest work of the 
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day; at least, we grumbled more at the dull ache and 
effort than we had done at our earlier exhaustion. 
But, fortunately, as the sun went down the water 
ruffled to an evening breeze, and the far-off Jonathan 
was able to make sail towards us. 

We set our lanterns, and as darkness came on we 
watched the two lights in the ship’s rigging. Closer 
they came, and by nine o’clock the Jonathan bore down 
upon us. With joyful shouts we described our prize to 
those on board. 

There was work still to be done. In order to make the 
carcass fast to the ship a heavy chain is passed round 
the small, in front of the flukes. As the flukes hang 
down, and in the first instance a line must be passed 
round them, this maneuver is not always easy. But to- 
night the mate’s boat, having the honor of the first kill, 
was exempt from further labor; and we climbed 
aboard, stiff and sore, to have our supper. 

While we had been at the whale-hunt those aboard 
had not had an idle day. They had foreseen the kill, 
and had been busy getting up the cutting-gear and 
making ready the tackles and the wooden stages on 
which the blubber cutters stand with their long-handled 
spades. The quality of the whale oil depends upon the 
speed with which the body can be cut up, for the whale 
is warm-blooded, and when dead in tropic waters de- 
composes rapidly. Also the sea-scavengers come, I be- 
lieve from considerable distances, to take their toll. 
First come the gulls, one drawing another; and then 
the sharks. The first do little damage, but the sharks 
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cut into the blubber with appalling voracity, and at 
each mouthful the whaleman loses a gallon of oil. As 
kites hang above a jungle watching for carrion, and as 
one falls another sees him and circles down, and calls a 
third; so I believe the sharks divide the empire of the 
sea, and one, as he turns for prey, communicates the 
news to all the rest. At daybreak, when we began the 
cutting-in, there were a dozen triangular fins gliding 
through the water by the ship, though on this voyage 
we had not seen a shark before. 

To keep away the sharks a boat was lowered, and 
Jim and I were told off to use lances and spades on 
them. These sharks were ten or twelve feet long, and 
were heedless of the boat in their greediness to seize 
upon the blubber. One gray brute squirmed beside us, 
to fling himself on the whale’s back, at the surface; it 
seemed easier for him to bite from above than from 
the side. I seized my spade and struck him with all my 
strength, where the head joins the body. I had not 
realized how sharp the cutting-in spades were, or per- 
haps I struck harder than I knew. The steel sheered 
through the rough skin and grated on the vertebrae. 
The evil-looking tail came sweeping round and raised 
the boat’s bow from the water as the shark’s body slid 
back from the whale into the sea. I clung desperately to 
the handle of the spade, and was nearly overboard as 
a result. But it came away, and Jim poled us along the 
whale to escape the shark’s death struggle. He was 
bleeding, and turned on his side, though still making 
efforts to right himself. 
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The moment he was so disabled his fellows, though 
up to that time intent only on the whale, turned upon 
him. One and all left their feast of blubber to finish 
him off. It was well that Jim had poled us out of 
reach, for the ferocity with which they thrashed and 
tore at their disabled comrade would soon have overset 
our boat. When it was over, and what remained of the 
shark had sunk down and vanished, the cannibals re- 
turned to the carcass of the whale. It had been a sicken- 
ing spectacle. We did not kill them after that, but 
prodded and cut them in the effort to keep them away. 
It was impossible to effect this completely. They would 
circle round us, and continue to fling themselves upon 
the whale and feed whenever they were out of striking 
distance from the boat. 

Meanwhile the crew upon the deck, and the officers 
on the staging, were making progress with the cut- 
ting-in. The first blanket piece had been cut, and was 
being hoisted aboard, when the accident happened. 

A blanket piece is a wide strip of blubber obtained by 
making parallel cuts about six feet apart, encircling the 
whale. A cut is made across this strip—longitudinally, 
with regard to the whale—and a harpooner is lowered 
down the ship’s side to hook the strip to the heavy 
tackle. Then the crew heave at the windlass, and the 
tackle lifts the strip, which is tough, and perhaps six 
or eight inches deep. Beneath the thin layers of blue 
skin the blubber is white and firm; it crackles as it 
tears away from the sinews and flesh beneath. The 
whale revolves slowly as the strip is hoisted, and the 
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officers cut away on each side, and ease the pieces off, 
as the whale rolls over. As it rolls, the blood and oil 
spread in the sea, until the water round the carcass is 
charged with grease, and becomes opaque. 

In heavy weather this work is difficult, and even 
dangerous. In a calm, whalemen think nothing of it. 
This first day Billy, who was to fasten on the blanket 
pieces, refused the customary bowline, and, coming 
down the ship’s side with a run, stood swaggering 
among the sea-birds on the whale. It was designed to 
impress the green hands. After they had fastened on the 
blanket piece, and as the body rolled under him, he 
proceeded to walk round the whale. The tackle whined, 
and the ropes quivered at the strain; the blubber came 
away from the flesh with a succession of sharp reports; 
and the first circuit was nearly completed, when care- 
lessness at the windlass allowed the tackle to slip. 
The blanket piece jerked down, and caught again. It 
did not fall completely, but twisted and writhed side- 
wise, and caught Billy a clip which knocked him sense- 
less into the water. 

Every one shouted, and the sea-birds rose from the 
carcass and whirled about. Billy had disappeared. As 
the full weight of the swinging blubber caught him he 
seemed to bounce, and go in with a splash, without 
rising. 

Jim and I in the boat had been watching the opera- 
tion, with no expectation of such an emergency. But 
as the cry went up, the horror of the situation flashed 
upon me. The sharks! I had been told they were too 
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cowardly to seize upon a living, kicking man; but with 
anything disabled they had shown what they could do. 
The splash attracted them. The fins were already con- 
verging. 

While this was passing through my mind there was 
another splash, and the boat rocked. Jim had dived 
overboard. 

The moments that followed were lengthened by the 
silence. The sea-birds’ wheeled above, the row of 
startled faces stared down from the bulwark, the fins 
cut through the stained surface of the water, drawing 
V-shaped ripples of oil after them. I seized an oar and 
paddled, but I could see only dim shapes below the 
surface. 

One or two fins disappeared into the murk. I did not 
dare to strike, lest I should strike the living men—if 
either man yet lived. 

There was a shout, a roar of joy from all the crew, 
and not one but two heads broke the surface. Billy’s 
head was lying on his shoulder. Jim had him by the 
armpits, and was treading water. I laid the boat beside 
them, and seized poor Billy by the arms. Excitement 
lent me unusual strength. I ripped him from the water. 
One jerk laid him across the thwart, another tumbled 
him head-first into the swaying boat; and, paying no 
more attention to him, I tugged at Jim. As he was 
pulled aboard I stumbled over Billy, and the three of 
us lay in a heap. 

The roar of instinctive applause which greeted Jim’s 
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rescue changed to laughter when we sprawled in the 
boat. Jim’s face was pale, and coated with grease. I was 
intensely angry, in reaction to my former alarm. Then 
we discovered that Billy was still unconscious. That 
calmed me. I paddled to the ship’s stern, for the whale 
took up the starboard side, and we quickly got Billy 
into a bowline. When he had been hoisted on deck, 
work was suspended till he could be revived; and Jim 
and I came aboard, for he needed a wash. 

Billy was rolled on a cask to get the water out of 
him, and under ten minutes of rough treatment he 
showed signs of life. A minute later he was very sick, 
and was taken below, rolled in a blanket, and the cook 
told off to dose him with grog and to keep an eye on 
him. The rest of us returned to work. But the harpooner 
who was to fasten on the remaining blanket pieces went 
down in a bowline. 

The cutting-in began in earnest. Those at the wind- 
lass worked with more care. As one tackle reached the 
mast head, another was fastened to the blanket piece 
lower down. The piece was hacked in half above the 
second tackle, and the upper portion was lowered 
through the hatchway to the blubber-room, where it 
lay with the skin down. After much labor we got the 
blanket pieces stowed away, and the carcass of the 
whale, having been stripped of all its blubber, was cast 
adrift. In the sperm whale the head is retained, as the 
huge case contains the most valuable oil; and in the 
right whale the whalebone must be cut from the jaw. 
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But with the humpback the head is not severed from 
the body, for it contains no oil, and the whalebone is 
too short for the whalemen to value it. 

Jim, who had washed himself and returned to work, 
watched the carcass drift slowly away. The sea-birds 
screamed and fought about it tirelessly, as they had 
done all day long; and the triangular fins still cut the 
water round about it. I thought it might sink, but the 
internal gases kept it floating, and it drifted across 
the sea, with a trail of grease and blood behind it. 

“That’s terribly wasteful,” said Jim, watching the 
carcass. “Some day we’ll regret not using all that flesh 
and bone.” 

“Jim,” I said, for I had been waiting to be alone 
with him to ask a question, “why did you do it? Those 
sharks—” I stopped and shuddered. 

“Because,” said a voice behind us, “why, because 
your friend’s a gen’leman.” 

I turned. It was the cook, reeling with liquor. Jim 
went back to work. 

“Billy’s all ri’,” said the cook, putting his hand on 
my shoulder. “Jim saved him, an’ I helped him get all 
ri’. Don’t you never say Jim’s not a gen’leman. ’Sbrav- 
est thing I ever saw.” 

“D’you hear me?” he went on, gripping my shoulder 
harder. “ ’Sbravest thing I ever saw.” 

“Let go,” I answered. “Of course it was.” 

“No,” said the cook, still pawing me. “There’s no 
of course in it. All you can say is, ’sbravest thing you 
ever saw. An’ what’s that? Nothing. What I say is, 
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*sbravest thing I ever saw. What’s that? Everything. 
What I’m telling you is, if that’s ’sbravest thing I ever 
saw, must have been a brave thing. Of course it was. 
D’you hear?” 

“You, Farr, knock down that drunken swab and get 
to work,” called the mate. 

I knocked him down with pleasure, and joined the 
men at labor. 

During cutting-in and trying-out the crew is divided 
in half, and our watch was over at four o’clock. By this 
time the trying-out was beginning. The blanket pieces 
were being cut up in the blubber-room, into horse 
pieces, about a foot square. These were thrown out on 
deck, and passed to the mincing-horse, where it was 
minced for the try-pots. The fires had been started 
under the pots, and were fed with wood and scraps of 
blubber. A thick smoke arose, and the stench of the 
burning oil polluted the atmosphere. We were glad to 
be relieved. 

The sun’s heat was diminishing, and, when we had 
sluiced ourselves down, Jim and I made our way to the 
bows. There we were as far as possible from the smell 
and the smoke, and we sat down to talk. But it seemed 
fated that I was not to be alone with Jim; for we had 
hardly sat down before Billy, colorless and shaken, 
came out of the forecastle, looked round, and joined us. 

“D’you reckon a man knows when he’s had his first 
call?” he said to Jim, without preliminaries. 

Jim looked at him. 

“No,” he answered. “I don’t hold with that.” 
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“There’s them as do. I had a dream as I was going 
down. Aye, and all the time as I was sleeping. I reckon 
a man knows.” 

“That’s nonsense,” said Jim sharply. 

Billy pulled himself together. 

“I’d like it you should know as I was grateful. 
There’s not many would do so much for just anybody. 
There’s only one I know as ever did the same to me, 
and he was a prime swimmer.” 

He had shifted to address his last words to me. I 
nodded absently. 

“That was a mate of mine,” Billy went on, still 
looking at me. “His name was little Tommy Tyne.” 

I jumped. I seized Jim’s arm, and leant across him 
to speak to Billy. 

“Little Tommy Tyne?” I said. “A mate of yours?” 

Billy looked all round us. Nobody else was in the 
bows. 

“Yes,” he said. His fingers played with a strand 
of yarn which he had picked up. “Yes, we were mates, 
_ along of—” He paused. 

“Wait,” I said. “Along of Tom Bosphorus!” 

“Aye,” said Billy. “That’s one.” 

“And under Bully Rumbolt?” 

Billy dropped the strand, and looked me straight in 
the face. 

“Aye,” he said, “but it don’t do to mention too many 
names. It ain’t good policy to talk, as I reckon Tom has 
told you.” 
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“You were at the ‘Royal Oak’?” I said, wondering. 
“You were there that night?” 

“Aye,” said Billy once more. ‘“Tom’s likely told you 
about Billy Trott. Not that he ever thought as much 
of me as little Tommy did. Big Tom was kind of care- 
less of his mates. But I could see he thought a sight 
of you when you came in that evening.” 

“You were in that room?” I repeated. 

“Why, yes,” said Billy. “It was me that got the 
window open.” 

“And you were pressed?” said I. 

“I were,” said Billy, ‘and got away again; but not 
for three months, and then I took a month to get to 
London. I can tell you you gave me a start when you 
came into my home, along with Jim.” 

“But what about Tom?’ I cried; and then, as he 
warned me, went on in a lower tone: “Was he pressed 
too?” 

“Not that night,” said Billy. “I reckon he got clean 
away. Him and little Tommy too. They wasn’t in our 
crowd.” 

“But he didn’t come back to the Sailors’ Home,” I 
objected. “I tried to find him. I stayed on in Liverpool, 
and many a time I went down to the docks, but nobody 
had ever heard of him.” 

“Nor nobody in the navy,” said Billy. “He got 
away.” 

“But where?” 

“He went to look for Bully, that’s my guess.” 
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“But how did he know where to go?” said I. “The 
last I heard, nobody knew.” 

“Nobody did till that same night,” said Billy. “You 
should ’a’ been there earlier. It was little Tommy Tyne 
as told us. He came back, and here and there he picked 
up what was left of Bully’s crew—and, take them full 
and by, there was a pretty useful lot. Then in the nick 
of time comes Tom, as always was a leader. And then, 
of all the perishing luck! for the second time as we was 
all together, comes the. press-gang. It’s that innkeeper 
did it.” 

“Yes, any one who asked for Tom could get up- 
stairs,” I said. ‘““They let me in, and they’d let in the 
gang.” 

“You done your best to save us,” said Billy. “And 
you too done for me,” he turned to Jim, “what I’d 
never have done for anybody. As for dreams, you 
say they don’t signify. I don’t hold with talking of 
them, and I’]] take it you won’t neither. Either way, 
I ain’t ungrateful. There’s this as might come off, and 
mightn’t. There’s few of us, I reckon, as will see it. 
Maybe Tom’ll get there, and maybe he won’t; maybe 
he finds it and maybe he doesn’t; but some one’s going 
to get his fingers on that gold, and if it ain’t them as 
fought for it, it ought to be their crowd. I reckon I’ve 
had my first call. That’s why I’m telling you.” 

“What gold?” asked Jim. 

“Wait a moment, Billy,” said I. “Tell us straight 
what happened at that meeting. What’s all this about 
little Tommy Tyne?” 


Chapter XV 


TOMMY TYNE’S REPORT OF TREASURE 


“Tuts was the yarn that Tommy spun,” said Billy 
Trott. ‘““We’d heard of it afore, and that was how as 
we'd all come together. When Tom Bosphorus come in, 
little Tommy spun it all again, that night you know 
of, at the ‘Royal Oak.’ 

“T reckon Big Tom told you how we was pressed as 
we come home from the Guinea Gulf, all except Bully. 
It was the same with Tommy as with all the rest of us: 
he was mad about that twenty thousand dollars as be- 
longed to all of us by rights. Share and share alike, we 
drawed it out, and then, afore we had a chance to split 
it, we was took for the blockade. There weren’t a man 
among us as didn’t wonder what Bully was a-doing 
with our money; and there weren’t a man, hardly, as 
didn’t try to desert to find out. 

“Tommy did desert. He went overside one night in 
the Mediterranean, when his ship was only a mile or 
two from the coast of Tunis, and right there he was 
in for trouble. Him and them corsairs that he joined 
with is a story, and how he cut loose in an open boat, 
and what he was doing of in Tangier. But Big Tom 
stopped him afore he had got started proper. ‘Stow 
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it, Tommy; cut it short; let’s hear of Bully,’ that’s all 
he said. So Tommy told him how he went on to the 
Canaries. The Dutch fleet from the East Indies had 
put in there for green food; being as they was short 
of men, Tommy shipped along of them for Amster- 
dam. It weren’t long after that as he was outward 
bound with those same Dutchmen in a pay ship for 
the Indies. 

“Of course they had a convoy, and they was right till 
they was in the Indian Ocean. Then they ran into 
heavy weather. They sprung a leak, and they was 
separated from the rest of the fleet. They was driven 
wide of their course, and come under hostile islands. 
There was a lot of Dyak pirates saw them, and laid 
into them. They beat them off, but they lost so many 
men they couldn’t hardly work the ship. That was the 
way they was when they fell foul of Bully Rumbolt. 

‘Aye,’ says Big Tom, when Tommy come to that. 
‘Now you're talkin’. How’d he get there?’ 

“Like this,’ says Tommy. ‘Bully used our money 
just like we thought he would. He fitted up the lugger, 
and a bribe went here an’ there, and while us was 
sweating in the blockade, off went Bully with a scratch 
crew for the Caribbean.’ 

“I wished I’'d known as where he’d gone,’ says Big 
Tom. ‘Who was with him? 

“ ‘Not nobody we knew, ’cept one,’ says Tommy. 
‘That there Slugdeath, from Portsmouth.’ 

“ ‘What, Slugdeath?’ says Tom. ‘There never was 
no fight in him.’ 
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“ “There must ’a’ been fight in some on ’em,’ says 
Tommy, ‘for it weren’t long afore they changed the 
lugger for a French-built brig, the Trincomalee.’ 

““The Trincomalee!’ cries Tom. ‘I heard of her. By 
thunder! d’you mean to say that was Bully? 

“*?Twas likely you did hear of her,’ continues little 
Tommy. “Bully made a name for that brig. But he 
weren't long thereabouts. He went down around the 
Cape of Good Hope, taking what he wanted where he 
found it. He fair terrorized the Mozambique, before 
those Madagascar merchants sent a whole expedition 
after him. They was pretty close to sinking him, but he 
got the brig away, and went up to the Seychelles to 
refit. They must have had word he was coming; least- 
wise, it looked as if they was laying for him, so he 
sheered off towards the Chagos Archipelago. That’s 
where he careened the brig and did the best he could 
for her; then he went on to Christmas Island. He was 
making that his base against the Dutch trade. On his 
first voyage out he fell in with the pay ship as had me 
aboard. 

“Not as either on us knew that, Tom,’ says Tommy. 
‘All that me and the Dutchmen knew, was as we’d 
met a pirate; all that Bully reckoned, was that he’d got 
another prize. He needed one; they was crazy for some 
Christian food an’ drink. It was fair enough at first 
sight. We was bigger than she was, but it was only a 
few days since the Dyaks cut us up. Both of us was 
short of ammunition. There was a few rounds at a dis- 
tance ; then Bully stood right in and boarded. That was 
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about the hottest fight ever I was in, all up an’ down 
the deck, and hell was busy. Right in the middle of it 
we come face to face. “As that’s you, Bully,” I sung 
out, ““where’s our twenty thousand dollars?” There was » 
a rush as carried me away, and then there was a nigger 
cutting at me. It must ’a’ been a couple of minutes afore 
I could turn back to Bully. One of the Dutchmen was 
about to snap a pistol at his head; there weren’t no 
time, I had to swing at him. The minute they seen that, 
the Dutch began to holler treachery, and Bully just 
sailed into them. I won’t say I didn’t help him, for I 
see the way the wind was. We cleaned up, Tom. That’s 
the way that Bully won the pay ship. 

““*When ‘we counted heads, there was precious few 
unhurt. There was about enough alive on both sides to 
man the brig by herself. But in the pay ship there was 
sixty thousand pounds, Tom—sixty thousand pounds 
in coin alone. That was more than twice as much as 
Bully had afore. You know Bully, and you’d know 
how it took him. He weren’t himself; he wouldn’t rest 
not a wink till all that coin was shifted to the brig, and 
then he fell to gloating on it, and weren’t good for 
nothing. It was me as had to put the question to the 
Dutchmen as was left. Some on ’em wouldn’t leave the 
ship; well, there we left them. But most see how it 
was, and joined the brig.’ 

““Go on,’ says Big Tom, interrupting him again. 
‘Cut that part short, an’ tell us where it is.’ 

“ “There ain’t all that amount of hurry, Tom,’ says 
little Tommy. ‘We got a night ahead of us. I want to 
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tell you how it was. We ain’t been parted from the 
ship long when we run into trouble. The first of it 
was this. We couldn’t stay round there—not long. All 
' the west was closed; we reckoned as how we'd sail 
eastwards to Chile. But we couldn’t go round north- 
east, for in the islands there was Dyaks as well as 
Dutch. We made to south’ard round Australia. But 
we couldn’t seem to get a fair wind; they was all con- 
trary. The brig was sluggish. We got scurvy. We was 
short of water. Pretty soon the lot of us was in a bad 
way. Some died of wounds, and some ’cause they was 
sick. There weren’t a man aboard of us was fit, when 
we made that landfall.’ 

““ “Where? says Big Tom. 

* “Not anywhere that’s on the charts,’ says Tommy. 
It was an island, south’ard of New Zealand. And we 
was glad to see it. We made up to it from the south, 
where there was rocky cliffs, almighty high; but we 
skirted to the east’ard and found a harbor running east 
and west. We went up this for maybe eight or ten 
miles, with plenty of water all the way. The harbor 
opens out towards the north. We was looking for a 
stream of fresh water, and when we sighted one we an- 
chored, and them as was able went ashore. The island’s 
wooded, and there ain’t a sign of natives. The water 
there is brown as coffee, but it was a treat to drink. 
We filled the casks; then clubbed some seals. When 
we’d cut up as much fresh meat as we could carry, and 
got some grass and greenstuff, we loaded up the boat 
and went back to the brig. 
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“*The wind was northerly when we beat up the 
harbor, and we was anchored on the north-east side of 
the bay where it opened out. We was in ten fathoms, 
close inshore. It was dusk when we got back to the ship, 
and it had come on to blow a stormy breeze, and 
brought some rain along. The wind was nor’west now, 
and we could see that if it shifted to the sou’ west we’d 
have cause to worry. We put both anchors down with 
thirty fathom of chain on each of them, which was all 
the good chain we’d got. Then we just left it. We was 
all wore out.’ 

““That’s the way to lose your ship,’ says Tom. 
‘Don’t tell me that’s what you done.’ 

““T tell you we was dead,’ says Tommy. “Ever see 
Bully laid out? He was then. We was so tired we never 
set a watch. Of course, just like you say, the wind grew 
on us. It come up quick. It was a real nor’ wester blow- 
ing now, and there was squalls of rain. There was a 
swell running in the harbor, so big we thought maybe 
it wasn’t landlocked, but more like a passage between 
two islands open to the west. The brig was jerking at 
the chains. There was fresh squalls, and they was now 
due west.’ 

“You ought to’ve slipped the cable on a spring, and 
run the passage,’ cries Tom. 

“In the night? says Tommy. ‘Anyway there 
weren't no room, nor much time neither. It weren’t 
long dark before the starboard chain parted, and with 
only one anchor she began to drag. She’d hold a while, 
and then she’d drag again. Each time we was carried 
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closer in. At midnight it was worse than ever. Just 
after that she struck. She swung round broadside to 
the shore and the seas made a breach over her. The 
masts began to go. The cable didn’t hold no longer. 
Each sea sucked her back, and the next one pounded 
her against the reef. Pieces of her keel came up under 
her lee; she took in water as though her bottom’d gone. 
We was all set to land ourselves as best we could as 
soon as it was light. 

“ “But when it was so we could see at all, we saw we 
hadn’t struck on the beach, but on a ledge that run 
parallel to it, sixty fathoms off. Between us and the 
shore was deeper water, and, in comparison, ’twas calm. 
What Bully was mad about was, if the wreck dragged 
back, or if it drove across the reef to sink inside, either 
way that gold was as good as gone for ever. There was 
one chance: that the ledge was broad enough to hold 
her till the gale went down. 

“ “Meanwhile, the brig was breaking up. Some was 
for getting out the boat; Bully had to knock two heads 
in afore the rest ’ud stop. He made us cut away the 
masts and spars, and cut the guns loose and make 
breaches so they could be run overboard. We was on our 
beam-ends all the time. There was a Dutchman who 
went over with the mainmast, and another as was 
crushed, and then took overboard by a loosened gun. 
But we got her so she rose on a big sea and settled on 
the reef. Once we was on the ledge, the spars and all 
was a drag in the waters inshore, while the chain to sea- 
ward was took up short to hold her. 
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‘We was only fourteen left alive by this time, and 
if we was all wore out two days afore, you can reckon 
we was a sight worse now. For all that we couldn’t 
count that the wreck would stay there more’n one or 
two tides; and we started right away to shift the treas- 
ure. We took it in by boatloads and dumped it on the 
beach. There was two as was too sick to work, and 
them we left on shore. The rain was driving on them, 
and one died. The other kept on raving. When ’twas 
night the wreck was still there. We didn’t have no 
stores or shelter, but we done the best we could. It was 
bitter cold. Before dawn him that was raving stopped. 
That meant we was twelve. 

“All that day and the next the rain kept up. We 
got the treasure on the beach, and we got some stores. 
On the third morning the brig had disappeared. The 
tide done it in the night-time. The chain parted, and 
she moved across the reef and sank inside. We was all 
that queer that we was glad to see her go. We just fell 
where we was, and slept. By and by we killed a seal, 
and cooked some meat; we tried some mussels too, but 
they was poison, and made us sick as dogs. We'd got 
the mainsail and some spars, and we rigged up a shel- 
ter, but we’d all got colds from lying on the ground.’ 

““Cut out the colds,’ says Big Tom. ‘Tell us what 
you did with it.’ 

“ “And what the devil could we do? says Tommy. 
“We couldn’t eat it. Precious little we had there except 
coin enough to bury us. When the gale was over, I was 
for sailing to New Zealand in the boat, before there 
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was another. We could hide the gold and come back in 
something big enough to take it. They was all with me 
but Bully. He wasn’t going to leave it out of his sight. 
What he’d worked for he wasn’t going to leave; that 
was the way he talked. Well, there was winter coming 
on. The gold weren’t no good to us there. Seemed sense 
to me to fetch something so’s we could shift it. Bully 
wouldn’t budge, and in the end we left him. But we 
wasn’t going to leave him there alone. Three was safer. 
They could bury it, in case a whaler was to put in 
there; and three would have a better chance of lasting 
out the winter, if we was delayed. We drew lots. Slug- 
death and a Dutch boy called Piet was drawn to stay 
with Bully; the rest of us was to make the voyage to 
New Zealand. 

“*That was nine of us as set off in the boat. We’d 
hauled her up to make her staunch, and we sun-dried 
some seal-meat. We was held up a fortnight by high 
winds; on the second day after they stopped we set 
sail. There was a south-west breeze to start with. We 
wasn’t certain of our bearings, but we’d figured we’d 
make it. Then the wind freshened on us, and we hadn’t 
done not more’n forty miles when we was running from 
a gale. We was baling six days and nights afore we 
sighted land. We struck it farther north than we’d 
expected. A cross-current had been setting us to east- 
ward; we was at New Zealand half way up the Middle 
Island, instead of at the tip, where we knew the sealers 
were. 

““ “What we needed was water. We seen a sheltered 
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cove with a stream. We beached the boat and we fell 
out of it. Soon as we’d had a drink we lay down just 
like we was dead. 

“‘T don’t know how long we lay there. I reckon it 
was some hours later when I waked up, knowing there 
was something wrong. As I was waking up the others 
I see what it was. Natives. They was friendly; but 
there was so many on ’em that if there was any trouble 
we was powerless. I made some signs to show we was 
hungry. They took us to a village, and laid theirselves 
out to bring us food and drink. They was taking us for 
gods, I reckoned; leastwise there was nothing that they 
wouldn’t do. They loaded up the boat with fish and 
fruit and such, and we made out as we’d sail south 
next day to Dusky Bay to find the sealers. There was a 
feast that night, us and them natives all together. The 
stuff they’s got to drink, Tom, is thicker than our beer, 
and I won’t say it ain’t stronger. 

““ “We was given a special hut, where we was all nine 
of us to sleep in company. It was still dark when I 
woke up. There was something going on. There was 
native warriors in there, and there weren’t no noise 
above a gurgle. That told me some one had his throat 
cut. I let out a shout. There was a hole at the back of 
the hut, and I rolled through it. Inside the hut was 
screaming something terrible, and then the war-cry. I 
ran for the woods, and soon as I could see I got down 
to the boat. I shoved her off and got the sail up. There 
was sufficient breeze for me to distance any war-canoe, 
once [ was in rough water. I waited round and listened. 
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“ “There weren’t a sound now from the village. 
There weren’t no more cries. But pretty soon there was 
natives on the shore. They came running waist-deep in 
the sea, waving their spears. They was all excited, and 
so far as concerned us I reckoned all was over. I stood 
away to south’ard. The natives follered me on shore till 

lost sight of them. 

““ “Well, there was me, and little chance as I could 
find a vessel single-handed, to get back to the island. 
Besides which, Tom, I reckoned we was all in it by 
rights. When I got down to Dusky Bay I took first 
chance for England; and that’s the way it is. That’s 
why we’re here.’ ” 

Billy paused. 

“What did Tom say?” I cried. 

“Tom said a lot of things,” said Billy. “And so did 
everybody else. Was anybody going to keep us from 
that gold? Not likely. It was about a half-hour after 
that when you came in.” 





Chapter XVI 


SOUTHWARD 


THERE was no ceremony aboard the Jonathan when we 
crossed the line. The morning after our long talk with 
Billy another school of humpback whales was sighted, 
and we killed again. This time the captain’s boat made 
the first strike, but we were all in at the finish. Again 
we had to tow the carcass to the ship. 

The trying-out of the first lot of blubber had not 
been completed, when we had the second lot to attend 
to. For a week the try-works were going at full blast. 
A cloud of yellow smoke trailed to leeward of us in 
the daytime, and at night the flames cast a strange 
glare on the masts and rigging. 

We relieved each other at tending the try-works and 
at ladling the boiling oil into the copper cooler. The 
sound of the cooper’s mallet rang through the ship. We 
cheered as the first barrels were filled and sent below. 

Could one have divorced the sight from the appalling 
smell, at times it would have been splendid. Seen from 
the bows by night, the workers nearest to the flames 
were like sweating demons; and the cries of the sea- 
birds, attracted by the glare and the reek, were as the 
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wailing of lost souls. Often a man would jump as a 
great gull winged in from the blackness, and brushed 
past him, screaming. 

On such a night, when we were too much occupied to 
realize it, we crossed the line and entered the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The humpbacks we fell in with may have been at the 
tail end of a number migrating northerly, for we met 
no more. Week followed week as we rolled slowly 
south and east, until we saw the coast of Africa, and 
stood to sea again. In all that time we did not raise 
another spout. Our luck had come too early. Fortune 
had smiled and then withdrawn her favor. The period 
of inaction, to which we had so eagerly looked forward, 
began to pall. Few of the crew were by nature quick 
enough to amuse themselves. Tempers spoiled with 
loafing ; filthy as the work of trying-out had been, many 
of the men wished it back again. Among the officers 
there was likewise grumbling. The very ship was slug- 
gish, and seemed to breed discontent. 

Mr. Plitt and Jim and I were all, in different ways, 
exceptions to this inactivity of spirit. After the rescue 
of Billy, Mr. Plitt had taken a fancy to Jim, and in the 
hot night watches he would talk of whatever was up- 
permost in his mind. The sails would be flapping idly 
against the masts, and the only sound, until the mate 
spoke, would be the whining of the yard parrels, for 
want of grease. I would feel unutterably lazy, until at 
last I shook myself and put my head in a bucket of 
water, to rouse and listen. 
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“The sea!” Mr. Plitt would be saying to Jim. “Aye, 
it’s all right on a night like this. It’s all right for 
youngsters, and for single men like me. But what about 
that man Trott’s wife, if you hadn’t pulled him out 
the other day? If I’d a wife I’d stay ashore, if I had 
to dig potatoes for it.” 

“He had some nonsense about a dream,” said Jim. 
“He said he’d had his first call.” 

“He said that?” asked the mate, with interest. Then 
he checked himself. “Aye, some of them do. Third 
call, they think, means Davy Jones. Of course, that’s 
foolishness. I never took no stock in it. All the same, 
it’s funny how it works.” 

“Must be,” said Jim. 

“Aye,” said Mr. Plitt. He was getting solemn. 
“There’s some mighty rum things. I don’t suppose 
you’ve ever seen a ghost?” 

“We had one in our family,” said Jim. He lowered 
his voice. We both leaned closer, and I could feel a 
shiver up and down my back. “My father had a 
wealthy aunt, who was waked one night by the rattling 
and clanking of chains. She lay and trembled in the 
darkness. She would have screamed, but her voice had 
left her. She felt something filmy pass back and forth 
across her face, and a weight began to press down on 
her, which kept increasing until she was scarcely able to 
breathe. She lay there fainting, scared to death and 
nearly suffocated, waiting for cock-crow. . . .” 

“Yes?” said the mate. “Go on, don’t stop there; 
tell us.” 
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“When morning came,” Jim whispered, “she found 
it was the butler, who had walked in his sleep, and laid 
dinner for six on her bed.” 

“Bah?!” said Mr. Plitt. “You think it’s fine to laugh. 
Well, I don’t. Wait till you’ve knocked around as I 
have. You were never in Chile. There’s a bird there 
called the chuncho, and whenever it sings a native dies. 
You can laugh all you want; I’ve seen it work. They’ve 
got a proverb: 


“The chuncho sings, 
The Indian dies; 
It can’t be true 
And yet it happens.’ 


It does happen, and you’ve got to deal with i:. There’s 
a lot that’s unaccounted for. I’ll have a talk with Trott 
in the morning.” 

On other nights Mr. Plitt would start sume question 
of navigation. Jim was soon able to discuss theories 
with him. That led them to astronomy, and 30 to a 
debate to which I always listened with enjoyment. It 
cropped up night after night, while the constellations 
burned above us. Mr. Plitt and Jim would disagree 
about their naming. 

| Cassiopeia s chair!’ exclaimed Mr. Plitt. “It’s a 
rickety, mangy ‘W,’ if you like; but devil take it for a 
enair!? 

“It’s a very good chair,” said Jim. “I can even see 
a footstool.” 

“Footstool!” cried Mr. Plitt. “Don’t tell me. Now 
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look at the Swan. That a swan? Ever see a swan like 
that? That’s a kite, like we used to fly when we were 
boys; nobody in their senses would call it a swan.” 

But Jim defended the constellations, and sometimes 
he would tell their stories—that, for instance, of Arc- 
turus and the Virgin, and the little dog set in the 
heavens as Procyon. It surprised me that Mr. Plitt 
would listen. He did, although his indignation would 
burst out elsewhere. Suppose Jim told about Orion. 

“Orion,” Mr. Plitt would say. “Well, for once that’s 
all right. Yes, I give it to you. But look at that for Leo. 
That’s only a sickle, plain as may be. And Corvus— 
you try to make an old salt see a crow in that. Not 
much you won’t. Call it a cutter’s mainsail, with the 
gaff pointing out to Spica, and a man will know what 
you mean.” 

Thus on the next night we would begin with Leo. 

“Isn’t there one called the Whale?” I asked, towards 
the end of the debate. 

“Aye,” said Mr. Plitt. “And, for a wonder, it’s not 
bad for a broken-backed sperm whale spouting ahead. 
There’s a dolphin too, but I never made much sense out 
of that.” 

“T think that’s pretty good for a dolphin,” said Jim, 
when it was pointed out. 

“You would,” said the mate. “You think too much 
altogether.” 

It is rarely easy in a ship to discuss secrets, and we 
had little confidential talk with Billy. For some weeks 
he was out of spirits. But one night when Jim was 
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alone at the ship’s side, whistling softly to himself, I 
asked him what he thought of Billy’s story. 

“isat true?’ 1 asked. 

“Billy believes it,” said Jim. “I don’t think he’s the 
liar, if there’s any lie about it. But it’s a queer tale, 
whichever way you look at it. Don’t you think Tommy 
Tyne left some of it out?” 

“Why, what?” I asked. 

“That last scene among the natives. Why do you 
suppose they killed the seamen?” 

“You don’t mean Tommy Tyne betrayed them?” 

“No,” said Jim, “I don’t mean that. My guess is they 
brought it on themselves.” 

“But the treasure?” I asked. “You think that part is 
accurate?” 

“Might be,” said Jim. ‘Why not?” 

“T wish we knew just where that island is.” 

“Ah! so does Billy,” answered Jim. ‘Somewhere 
south of New Zealand is vague. There might be several 
islands there. I was sounding the mate about them.” 

“Jim, if we only knew, we could go there.” 

“And carry off the treasure?” 

“Why, of course.” 

Jim smiled. “Suppose you had it, would you be the 
happier for it?” 

“Jim, you are a kill-joy. What makes you so scorn- 
ful? When you get like that, I can’t help hating you. 
Mr. Parker was much more sensible than you are. He 
told me that when he was a young man he was very 
poor, and then he used to argue for the advantages of 
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poverty. But all the time he knew that secretly he was 
very sorry to be poor. When his affairs prospered he 
saw that all the arguments which said that poverty was 
no evil really showed it to be a great evil. Nobody 
wastes time trying to convince you that you can live 
happily with plenty of money.” 

Jim laughed, but in no way scornfully. 

“Mr. Parker sounds a charming man,” he said. 

“So he was,” I answered. “It was a shame to leave 
him.” 

“But from what you tell me about that, it was over 
money. It seems to me a good many of your troubles 
were over money. That’s what it does—puts one on 
edge and breeds unhappiness.” 

“It was the lack of it!’ I cried. ‘It needn’t, if you’ve 
plenty.” 

“No?” said Jim. “You say it needn’t, but it does. On 
the whole I’d as soon be alone and poor.” 

“But you can’t do anything. I can’t believe that 
you're an Englishman. You seem to run away from 
everything. I think that you’re a—” 

I had to stop when I remembered Billy’s rescue. 

“A what?” said Jim, smiling. “A man who knows 
enough to run away?—a Portuguese? I don’t know, 
Hamilton; perhaps I am. But you'll find it hard to 
catch a man who has given up ambition. There’s no- 
body richer than such a man might be.” 

“There you go again, Jim. I don’t know what you’re 
talking of.” 

“Why, we were asking, what’s worth while, and I 
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was saying, think for yourself. The stars that make the 
Southern Cross up there are symbols of four virtues. 
Well, they’re all right. They’ll stay there.” 

“But why do those who talk that way have such 
long faces? Look at Mr. Parker and his friend called 
Edward Manning. Mr. Parker often spoke about him; 
they grew up together. Look at the difference, Jim. 
Manning wouldn’t stay at home. He thought too much, 
and got unhappy, and tried to run away from himself. 
He went away to the loneliest places he could find, and 
avoided money and everything like that as much as 
possible, and that didn’t make him happy, Jim. Mr. 
Parker used to say how mournfully he wrote, and 
how he kept on sighing for the old days. He even called 
the places that he went to after Mr. Parker’s old home 
—Parker’s Peace.” 

“Parker’s Peace,” repeated Jim. ‘Yes, I remember.” 

“But Edward Manning, Jim? He’s the sort of man 
you’re praising.” 

“No, I don’t think so. His trouble may be that he 
wouldn’t really give it up.” 

We were silent for some minutes. Then Jim spoke 
again: 

“Coming back to money, there’s still time to make up 
your mind. How long would you like—six months or a 
year?” 

“You think—you think it’s true?” 

“T think that Billy didn’t tell us all that tale for 
fun,” said Jim. “It’s likely that we’ll be hearing more 
about it later. The mate let out that when we round the 
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Cape of Good Hope we’re to go sperm whaling in the 
Indian Ocean. If we cruise long enough, and far 
enough, we might run into that island.” 

“Jim!” I cried. “You think so, honestly?’ 

‘Steady,’ whispered Jim. “Here comes the mate.” 

“Looking at the Southern Cross?” asked Mr. Plitt. 
“What’s your candid opinion? It’s not really up to 
much, is it?” 

We went on watch. It was my trick at the wheel. 
Sometimes the feeling of those tropic nights comes back 
to me. They were like a breath of soft wind, bearing a 
burden of song. Drowsy and contented, I would lean 
against the spokes, while the stars marched over the 
masthead, and the ship stirred gently in sleep. The 
phosphorescent trail behind marked where we had 
been; ahead and all around us was the night. I never 
wearied of the fascination of guiding the silent ship. 
It was like sailing through space, like steering an obedi- 
ent planet. 

When we next saw the coast of Africa it lay to the 
north of us. We had at last sighted a pair of hump- 
backs, and by dividing our forces we killed both. Thus 
a week of great exertion, and the stench of cutting-in, 
altered the discontent among the crew, and prepared 
us for another spell of cruising. But before that Captain 
Dingle wished to lay in a stock of firewood and as we 
had rounded the Cape, and passed well onward from 
the town built by the Dutch for their East India trade, 
we stood in towards land, and cast anchor at the mouth 
of a river. For a week we had a daily run on shore. We 
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never went on shore unarmed, which I interpreted at 
first to be for fear of natives. But if there were any 
natives where we landed they must have had experience 
of slavers. We saw no human life, nor much game, 
until we went to look for it. 

We had secured both wood and water, when the 
extra day was given us to forage for fresh meat. So far 
a few birds had been shot, and one antelope. We could 
use as many antelopes as we could kill, and each 
boat’s crew was sent off by itself to hunt them. In 
the afternoon we fell in with a herd, which was so tame 
that even our awkward stalking enabled us to get 
within range. By blazing away simultaneously we 
brought down two bucks. 

We made our way back to the ship. Billy and I 
carried the muskets, while the others bore the bucks on 
poles ahead. We were all pleased by this fine climax to 
the week on shore, save Billy. He walked along with 
such a gloomy face that I asked him the reason. 

“Remember that dream I told you about?” he said. 
“T had it again.” 

“Billy,” I said, “don’t be ridiculous.” 

“Easy enough for you to talk,” said Billy. 

“Pull yourself together, Billy,” I continued. “Look 
here, if you don’t believe me, you ask Jim. He’ll tell 
you dreams are nonsense.” 

“Maybe he will,” said Billy. “But don’t you forget 
there’s lots of things nobody knows. If I’ve been called, 
then I’ve been called, and Jim nor no one else can 
stop it.” 
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“Billy, the sun’s shining, and there’s no reason to 
worry over a nightmare. What’s the trouble with you?” 

“T dunno,” said Billy. “The sun’s warm, right 
enough. But the sea’s cold.” 

“What have you been dreaming?” IJ asked. 

“Never you mind. Now, you cut off, and don’t go 
talking. It won’t do to talk of, see?” 

At the first halt I changed places with Jim. I whis- 
pered to him to see what he could do to cheer up Billy. 
When we were aboard ship that night I asked him 
about it. 

“What was his dream?” I asked. 

“Nothing but a rigmarole,” said Jim. “It’s my belief 
his head’s packed with nonsense.” 

“But what was it?’ I persisted. 

“A big sperm whale stuck full of rusty harpoons,” 
said Jim. “That’s Billy’s idea of the particular devil 
sent to fetch him. He says that when he sees it he’ll 
know, and none of us can help him. Time’s the only 
cure, maybe. I shouldn’t be surprised if that clout with 
the blubber affected his head, when he was knocked into 
the sea. He talks very oddly.” 

“That was his nightmare?” I asked. 

“So far as I could make out,” answered Jim. ‘“‘But 
I advise you to forget it.” 


Chapter XVII 


THE GAM 


A FEw days after we had put to sea again there was a 
cry of “Sail ho!” from the masthead. As we drew near 
we watched the stranger with excitement. Next toa run 
on shore, a gam, or friendly meeting of two whale ships, 
is looked forward to by those on a long voyage. A gam 
may be the only means, in years, of getting or giving 
news. Thus we watched eagerly for the stranger’s 
burgee, and for the distance to lessen so that we might 
speak her. 

When the captain studied her through his glass, and 
announced she was a Nantucketer, my pride of country 
glowed. It seemed wonderful to me that a ship from 
the sandy crescent off Cape Cod should be rolling in 
these far-off seas. Mr. Plitt was inclined to be critical. 

“These Nantucketers think they’re cock of the 
walk,” he said irritably. ‘““They’re smart, Ill not deny 
it. They won’t be beat by any set of men alive in 
getting to a whale. But don’t they let you know it! 
I’m glad we’ve had a run of luck already, else they’d 
laugh in our faces.” 

“That’s about six of one and half-a-dozen of the 


other!” said Captain Dingle, as he shut his telescope. 
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“They feel that way about us Enderby whalers. Unless 
I’m mistaken that’s the Szasconset, with Captain 
Backus, an old friend of mine. We’ll speak him in a 
moment.” 

When the ships were within hail the two captains 
exchanged greetings. We told them we were five 
months out, and had two hundred barrels of humpback 
oil below. The Séasconset had been three years from 
home. She was a sperm whaler, and had sixteen hun- 
dred barrels of sperm oil, with four hundred more of 
“black,” or oil from whales other than sperm. She was 
returning from the Mozambique Channel without hav- 
ing sighted a sperm whale for the past six weeks. Our 
captain passed an invitation to Captain Backus to come 
aboard the Jonathan; while he, according to the cus- 
tom, invited Mr. Plitt to the Séasconset. In ten minutes 
both boats were afloat and crossed to visit the other’s 
ship. 

I stared at the other boat with interest as we passed 
it. The bearded seamen, burnt black by the sun, pulled 
with an easy rhythm, and Captain Backus, in the stern, 
was a hard-bitten, fanatical-looking veteran. As we 
neared the Scasconset, and turned to gaze at her, we 
saw in her rustiness and dirt a contrast to the Jonathan. 
By comparison our ship was clean. As the Séasconset 
rolled in the slight swell her weedy flank was exposed, 
and everywhere above that the paint had blistered and 
scaled off. Over the bulwark leaned a row of patched 
figures who might have served as scarecrows. They 
languidly helped us aboard, and fastened our boat to 
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the vacant davits. The mate went aft, and we were 
led to the forecastle. 

I had thought our own ship far from tidy, for a 
whaler has more gear than a merchantman about the 
decks, and we had grown slovenly in our few months 
of cruising; but the decks and the forecastle of the 
Stasconset were filthy beyond belief. The forecastle 
stank, and was overrun with cockroaches; so when we 
had been partnered off I asked my host if we might 
sit on deck. Even there I found it difficult to talk with 
him. The length of time they had been cooped up in 
the Séasconset had deprived her men of any wits they 
sailed with. No topic seemed to rouse more than a 
vacant stare. Two years before they would have greeted 
us with interest, and have clamored to exchange news. 
A year before they could hardly have forgotten the 
world outside. But now, as long-pent prisoners, they 
had become so thoroughly habituated to their ship 
that nothing else had meaning. I made it clear that 
I was an American, yet that made little difference. 
One after another drifted up to ask for word from 
Nantucket, or, at the farthest, from Cape Cod ; but they 
thought of no further questions, and bent lack-luster 
eyes upon the deck, and so eased off. The horrible sus- 
picion crossed my mind that few of them remained 
quite sane. 

I looked round me. The others had come on deck. 
Jim had found something to talk about with his part- 
ner, and Billy seemed to be getting on with his. I began 
once more to cudgel my brairis for a likely topic. 
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I asked if they had sighted any other ships. 

“Yes,” said my host, and then relapsed. 

“Where was that?” 

‘Wants to know where they were, Harry,” he said 
to another bearded seaman who had drifted up. He 
stared, and scratched himself. 

“Where was what?” he said at last. 

“Other ships,”’ said my host. Then, turning back to 
me: ‘‘He knows,” he added, and got up and left me. 

“Up in the Mozambique,” said Harry. 

“Did you speak any of them?” I asked. 

“No,” said Harry. “We was too tired. We wouldn’t 
gam with anybody then. We wouldn’t gam with you, 
except we’re homeward bound.” 

“But when you were in the Indian Ocean didn’t you 
see anybody?” 

“Yes,” said Harry. ““We saw some one once.” 

“Who was that?” 

“That was some time back,”’ said Harry. 

“Don’t you remember who she was?” I asked. 

“Oh, she was a little brigantine,” said Harry. “I 
guess she was American; but I don’t just remember.” 

“Didn’t you speak to her?” 

“Yes, we spoke her. We gave her food and water. 
But I forget her name. Funny, she only had three men 
aboard. I guess the rest was dead.” 

Whether he would have recalled the name or not I 
never knew. A cry came from the masthead: 

“There she blows! There she whitewaters!” 

The Stasconset was galvanized. The men whom I 
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had thought to be dullards leaped up, and ran to their 
stations. The two mates came running up from the 
cabin, 

“There blows!” came from the masthead. 

Our boat’s crew gathered by the boat. By looking 
across at the Jonathan we could see a similar excite- 
ment there. 

“Sperm whales,” said Mr. Plitt, as he joined us. 
“Now, lads, when we lower, remember this ship has 
crack crews, and it won’t do to let them beat us. They 
think we’re greenhorns, and we’ve got to show them.” 

“We'll show ’em, sir,” said one of the men. 

“Well, don’t boast about it,” said the mate. “But 
just remember we don’t want to be beat.” 

“There blows!”’ came the cry again. 

I felt the excitement the cry always gave me. The 
others felt it too. All were eager. I glanced at Billy. 
He was trembling as he stared ahead. 

The school of sperm whales was about two miles off 
when first sighted. The breeze was slight, and when it 
was seen that the Jonathan was hove to, and her boats 
lowering, those of the Séasconset took the water a few 
seconds afterwards. All eight boats were afloat, and we 
stretched after the whales. 

The Jonathan was a quarter of a mile nearer to the 
whales’ course than was the Szasconset. We expected 
the whales would make off to windward, giving us a 
stern chase, in which the four boats starting from the 
Jonathan would have a considerable lead. Our boat, 
with the three remaining Nantucketers, was several 
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hundred yards astern. Much depended on the skill and 
luck in foretelling the whales’ movements; yet much 
also depended on catching up with the whales’ course 
in time. At first we were eager to measure our speed 
against the Nantucketers. Though they were lacka- 
daisical aboard ship, once in the boats they rowed like 
machines, and seemed as tireless. I was next to Billy 
in the bow, and once or twice I glanced round, and was 
disheartened by the effortless way in which their boats 
drove through the waves. But Mr. Plitt cautioned us. 

“Don’t row yourselves out,” he said. “Take it steady. 
We'll just hang on behind them, and save all for the 
last spurt. Let them force the pace.” 

For all that, it was as much as we could do to keep 
abreast of the rival crew. They were apparently un- 
hurried, yet as we all swept on the gap lessened be- 
tween us and the boats ahead of us. The two captains 
still held the lead, but we caught, and then passed, the 
two weakest boats from the Jonathan. This caused the 
Nantucketers to cheer, and to quicken their pulling. 
One of them weakened, but the others were still ahead 
of us, so that of the five boats in the running for the 
first strike three were theirs and two were ours. The gap 
between us and the two captains was smaller now. But 
we could no longer look round. We had to judge from 
Mr. Plitt’s comments. 

“There blows!” he said. “There they are—three— 
four—five of them! Spring your oars, lads! Time to 
spurt now. Pull—pull your hardest!” 

We drew away from one of the Nantucketers. Only 
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four were seriously in the race now; and, alas! it was 
soon to be only three. Captain Dingle’s boat was get- 
ting ragged. Mr. Plitt fumed, and chewed his unlit 
pipe, as he passed the word on that our captain’s boat 
was dropping back. Captain Backus never slackened. 
He still held a handsome lead. 

Meanwhile the whales were frightened by so many 
boats in the water at once. They were gallied, and 
drove along at the surface, making rushes first one 
way, then the other. 

“Three—four—five,” muttered Mr. Plitt. “There 
blows again. Three—four—five! Five’s the bull, five’s 
the brute, five’s the one we want. Pull for five—he’s 
sixty barrels! Pull for five—up to us, men! Pull! 
There blows again! Backus is on them—he’s up— 
three, four—he’s striking—no, he’s not! Where’s five? 
Where’s five? Stern! Back water! Stern all! Stern for 
your lives!” 

Captain Backus was forty yards ahead of us, when 
his harpooner waited for the expected rising of the 
bull, and did not find him. The bull had turned below 
the surface. The other Nantucketer had gained about 
two lengths on us, but was to starboard, farther from 
the whales. They shouted too, as they said afterwards. 
At the moment all we heard was the agonized cry from 
the mate. 

Our hearts were bursting with the pulling, and to 
back water at full speed knocked us all over the boat. 
My oar caught me in the chest and laid me along the 
thwart. The mate had flung himself upon the steering 
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oar so as to swing our bow to port; and as I lay, winded 
and dazed, I saw the whale’s huge head rise glistening 
and vast above the boat’s side. There was a roar as it 
spouted, a sickening crash as the great jaw caught the 
starboard oars. We struck the rocklike body, and 
trembled with the shock of the impact. Above all the 
confusion I heard Billy’s wordless scream. 

I was still lying dazed, only half comprehending. 
I realized that Billy was standing up, though the boat 
was slithering at an angle along the whale’s flank, and 
we were taking water over the port gunwale. As the 
wall of body rose between my face and the horizon, I 
saw a rusted iron sticking in its side. It was the bent 
shaft of an old harpoon. At the same moment I was 
aware that Billy flung his own harpoon, for it passed 
close over my head and I heard the rending, cutting 
sound as it entered the stretched surface of the blubber. 
Billy screamed once more, hoarse, incoherently. A sec- 
ond after, it seemed as though a tidal wave had struck 
us for the boat was hurled backwards, and a sea came 
over the bows. In the midst of the foam and water the 
enormous flukes rose up and overshadowed us, crashed 
down and tore the sea beside us, and then vanished. 
We heeled over on our damaged side, shook and trem- 
bled, and came round. 

The whale-line was hissing out through the bow 
chocks, and—Billy had disappeared. 

It took me several seconds to realize that we were 
moving on an even keel, still afloat. It took longer to 
realize that Billy was gone. The mate’s voice woke me 
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up at last. He was transfigured with rage. Mechanically 
I wetted the smoking line, as he directed; mechanically 
changed places with him when he came forward and 
shoved me astern. As I crawled back I noticed the havoc 
among the starboard oars; saw that one man was moan- 
ing with a broken jaw; watched Jim and others baling 
frantically. Then I realized I had the steering oar in 
my hand, and was supposed to be directing the crippled 
whaleboat as it was being towed by an infuriated and 
experienced sperm whale. 

I looked about me. The men in the nearest of the 
Siasconset’s boats were shouting at us. Captain Backus 
had struck one of the cow whales and was fast to her. 
There was no further time to glance astern. The line 
was whipping out at extraordinary speed. One tub was 
already emptied. The mate had bent on the line in the 
second tub, which went almost as fast. He watched it 
anxiously. I kept staring at the place in the bow where 
Billy had been, and was not. The man with the broken 
jaw moaned, as he held his face in his hands. We were 
taking water through the starboard seams, and had to 
bale without ceasing. And still the whale-line sizzled 
through the chocks. 

Once more IJ heard the call of the Nantucketers. 
They were still pulling after us. 

“Want help?” came the call. 

“Mr. Plitt,” I shouted, “do we want help?” 

“Snub it! Snub it!’ cried the mate. “Snub that line.” 

Jim stopped baling, and helped to take a turn about 
the snubbing-post. The boat jerked forward. 
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“Bale, you lubbers!” cried the mate. “Bale for your 
lives! I'd sooner drive her down to hell than lose that 
whale. Aye, men, d’you hear me? He’s taken Billy 
down with him.” 

“We’ve got no oars this side,” said one. 

“Split ’em up!” shouted the mate. His face worked. 
‘‘He’s taken Billy down. D’you think we’ll let him go? 
Snub that line again!” 

We were perilously near the end of our line. We 
lunged forward heavily, the water in the bottom-boards 
washing to and fro. 

“Slack!” cried the mate, with relief in his voice. 
“Take in slack there. He’s coming up.” 

The whale had sounded to his limit, and was coming 
up so fast that we could not keep a strain upon the 
line. Strive as we might to get it in, it lay in loops 
and folds in the sea. Meanwhile the water in the bot- 
tom gained upon us, and the boat was getting sluggish. 

“Bale!” cried the mate. “Never mind the line.” 

He still worked frantically by himself to retrieve the 
whale-line, but the others fell to baling. I glanced 
round to see if any help was near. Our captain’s boat 
was coming towards us, but it was a good half-mile 
away. 

The mate was deaf to it. He stared down at the 
vanishing whale-line. . 

The respite while the whale was coming up gave us 
a chance to get the water overside. Jim had torn off 
his shirt, and was stuffing strips of it in the seams, 
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while others transferred oars from port to starboard. 
Though crippled, the boat could still be handled. Had 
the mate been slower at the moment of collision the 
whale would have had us head on, and the hull, rather 
than a few oars, would have been crushed in his jaws. 

The respite did not last for long. The mate shouted, 
and fifty yards away the huge head broke the surface. 
Half the whale’s length rose above the waves, from 
the momentum of his upward rush. Then he crashed 
down, and lay at the surface, spouting in quick suc- 
cession. As he rolled we saw the rusted iron planted by 
some bygone whaler in his back, and just below, bedded 
with Billy’s utmost strength, was our harpoon. The 
line hung down between us, and the mate was working 
on it. As it came up the strain increased, and the 
whale’s fury returned. He rolled completely over, and 
as he did so, to our horror, Billy’s body, caught by the 
ankle in the whale-line, was torn from the waves, and 
flung clean over the whale. A groan burst from us at 
the sight of the distorted figure. 

It was clear that the whale considered Billy his chief 
enemy. He made short dashes at the body. Each rush 
twitched it beyond his jaws, and the great flukes 
whirled and lashed with anger. 

We crept up as close as we dared, and waited for 
an opportunity. 

“Now!” cried the mate. “Quick, for God’s sake!” 

We drove the boat in, almost upon the whale’s back. 
The mate plunged in one lance, and then, with all his 
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might, planted another. So close were we that he could 
work it back and forth with both hands. But this was 
only for a moment. 

“?Ware flukes!” he cried. “Stern all!” 

We had begun to back water before his cry, and even 
so the flukes made an arc above our heads. Not only 
were we drenched and blinded, but the boat was near 
to being swamped by the water brushed aboard. Had 
the whale made for us we could hardly have escaped. 
But the fresh wounds sent him below; and as he went 
he dragged the luckless body with him. Our chief 
anxiety was to avoid a strain on the whale-line, for, 
as it was now rolled about the whale, should the flukes 
catch it, it would snap like thread. We did not wait 
to have him take up all the slack, but threw it over- 
board as best we could, taking our chance of its fouling. 

He did not sound so deeply this time, but because 
we had not taken a strain on the line we were farther 
from him when he rose to blow. He lay at the surface 
and thrashed about, as before. We gathered in the line 
with the utmost caution, and approached to forty 
yards. Then, as he was still occupied with Billy’s body, 
we edged closer. It did not seem possible to go within 
the range of head or flukes, yet neither harpoon nor 
lances had so far reached a vital spot. And in the mad- 
ness of the fight it seemed to us as if Billy’s body, so 
pitifully tossed about, were yet alive: that our delay 
was torture to him. So we essayed once more. 

As we drew near, the whale achieved what he was 
seeking. With an unlooked-for dexterity he caught the 
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body in his jaws. The lunge carried all his head above 
the sea. The narrow jaw snapped and crushed its bur- 
den. He rolled half over, and the belly was exposed 
to the mate’s remaining lance. With desperate anger 
we drove the boat in, and for a moment hung there. 
The mate plunged in the lance so deeply that he stum- 
bled, and was nearly overboard; but recovering, he 
shouted what we were already obeying: 

“Back! Back! Back!’ he screamed. “I’ve touched 
his life!” 

For an instant the enormous brute was paralyzed. 
But we moved back so sluggishly that it was hardly 
credible we might escape the flurry. As we backed water 
the whale righted. His eye seemed to be upon me. He 
spouted, and his breath was thick with blood. 

“Back!” cried the mate. All seized whatever could 
be used for paddling. It was like scratching at the 
water, our progress was so slow. And though he spouted 
blood, his flurry had not come. 

We had put twenty yards between us before the 
whale collected his spirit for the last effort. The sound 
of his spouting was like a nightmare. He was turning; 
then he launched his bulk with one great drive at us. 
I believe the effort burst his heart, and that he was 
dead before he struck us. But all I knew was that we 
rose in the air with a crash. I was torn from the steer- 
ing oar, and went down backwards in the sea. 

I went down and down, and was whirled round in 
the torn waters. Though I struggled to get up to the 
surface, I thought my lungs would break first. My head 
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throbbed and my ear-drums roared. The water I had 
swallowed choked me; my nose was filled, and ached. 
And then, before I realized it, I was at the surface. I 
had the sense to duck before a whitecap, but I was 
spent, and when I rose again, stared in dull wonder 
at the sun. 

As my eyes cleared I saw the carcass of the whale. 
It lay sideways up. The waves broke on it as upon a 
reef. Near by it was the captain’s boat, picking up our 
scattered crew. 

There was a shout behind me. I could scarcely hear 
it, but I turned my head to see the Séasconse?’s boat, 
against which we had been racing. It also had come up, 
and was standing by. There was Jim, safely in it, call- 
ing to me, as I could see, though still I could not hear 
distinctly. 

The bow oarsman reached me his oar. It was Harry, 
with whom I had been talking aboard ship. In a mo- 
ment Jim had me by the arms, and I was in the boat. 

“You were down a long time,” said Jim, as soon as I 
could hear him. “I thought you were gone.” 

“You bet,” said Harry. “As much as we could do to 
keep him quiet here. He was dancing up and down like 
a madman, shouting for you.” 

“Tommyrot,” said Jim, flushing. “But, man alive! 
I’m glad you’re here.” 

“We’ve got two,” the boat-steerer called across to 
the captain’s boat. 

“Aye, that’s the lot,” was the reply. 

“All save Billy,” I whispered to Jim. 
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We were silent as the boats were brought together. 
Captain Dingle had signaled for the others to come up, 
and asked the Nantucketers to take the crew of the 
wrecked boat to the ship. Ted Blunden, with the broken 
jaw, was in need of attention; the rest of us got off 
with bruises. As both ships were bearing down towards 
the kill, it was not long before we were put aboard the 
Jonathan. Captain Backus had killed his cow whale 
not more than half-an-hour after striking her, and the 
Nantucketers who put us aboard sheered off to aid 
their fellows. 

“So long!” said Harry. “For beginners, you done 
pretty well.” 

“We got a whale that’s twice as big as yours,” I 
answered. 

‘We'll call it even, Mr. Plitt,”’ said the mate of the 
Siasconset. “Too bad you lost a man. That'll be a 
lively crew of yourn, when it shakes down.” 

The breeze freshened that evening, and we had some 
trouble making fast the carcass of the sperm whale. We 
also got the wreckage of the boat aboard, for the old 
Scots carpenter to do what he could with. He shook his 
head at it, as a bad job, yet set to work all the same. 

The Szasconset began her cutting-in that same after- 
noon, but we did not begin on the bull whale till 
morning. By that time the two ships had drifted far 
apart, and once more we were alone upon the sea. 





Chapter XVIII 


JIM OFFERS HELP 


Bitty’s death was the first misfortune of our voyage. 
“You can say what you like,” the mate told Jim, “but 
it’s rum, those dreams and all.” 

“What about Ted Blunden’s jaw?’ said Jim. 
“Was that broken by a dream?” 

“It might have been foretold, like the rest of it,” 
said the mate. “How can we tell now what Billy’s 
dreams were?” 

“Just so,” said Jim. “All he told me was vague 
enough. He was in a state of mind in which anything 
would have seemed the last call to him.” 

“Have it your own way,” said the mate. “I’m not 
saying I believe it, but there it is. Billy’s gone, and 
we've lost our best harpooner. When that boat’s re- 
built we’ll have to break in some one else. There’s no 
end to trouble at sea. I wish I was ashore digging pota- 
toes—an easy job like that. And feeding pigs—now 
that’s what I like. Just lean on a gate and watch ’em, 
and nothing to go wrong.” 


There was no hesitation in the foredeck about Billy’s 
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death. The cause was supernatural, and that settled it. 
But there was much discussion about who should suc- 
ceed Billy as harpooner. The advancement would mean 
an increased lay, or share in the profits of the cruise. 

One morning the mate called me aft, and told me I 
was to take it on. 

“TI take it on!” I cried. “Why, Mr. Plitt, I’ve never 
handled a harpoon.” 

“Then you can learn,” he answered. 

He took me to the captain, and the change was 
logged. I saw my name—Hamilton Farr, Harpooner. 
As soon as I was dismissed from the cabin I went to 
tell Jim that I had been promoted. 

“Why not?” said Jim, smiling. “I thought you’d 
get it.” 

But it took some time for the surprise to wear off. I 
had forgotten how long it was since I left home, and 
tended still to think of myself as only a boy. I was 
aware of my muscles, which had developed with hard 
work, yet as I never saw myself mirrored it was difficult 
to believe they were as large, or my back as broad, as 
those of the men round me. 

If it took time to realize that I was fully grown, it 
took much longer to become an adequate harpooner. 
When the boat was rebuilt, the first whale we lowered 
for was a sperm. I was too excited. I struck her too 
high in the back, and the harpoon pulled out. I was 
bitterly ashamed at the failure, which caused the crew 
an afternoon’s hard chasing. Eventually we came up to 
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her again, and IJ had better fortune. Yet it was another 
six months before I was as expert as the others with 
the harpoon. 

For the first half of that time we plowed the Indian 
Ocean, searching for sperm whales. The Jonathan be- 
came as rusty as the Szasconset; our barrels filled as 
rapidly, and we became as bearded, and many of the 
crew as lethargic, as her men had been. Then the sperm 
whales began to grow scarce, and we headed south. 

Captain Dingle had instructions from the owners to 
seek new fields, as well as to exploit old ones. We 
turned towards unnavigated seas. The weather grew 
colder. The rain and fogs were varied with snow, until 
at last we reached the fringe of the Antarctic ice. Here 
there were whales in plenty, but of kinds too swift and 
powerful for us to catch. We saw great finbacks, which 
tore through the water at speeds faster than the Jona- 
than had ever reached, and even greater blue-backed 
whales, which were the largest Mr. Plitt had ever seen, 
We passed by flat-topped icebergs, many of them cov- 
ered with seals and penguins, and the sea was alive 
with diving birds, mostly new to us. For a short space 
the weather here cleared. It was bitterly cold. Though 
the ship was coated with ice, and to be a look-out man 
at the masthead was to court frost-bite, I loved to 
watch from this elevation the waters of an undiscov- 
ered sea, and to catch the glint of the far ice-barrier 
which marked the limit of the world. 

These unknown waters of Antarctica were friendly 
to the diving birds and seals and penguins, and the 
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great unnearable whales, but it was a hostile world to 
us. Even the short summer-time, when the sun shone 
mistily to the north of us, and was barely down before 
it rose again, the bleak winds never ceased. They blew 
from the fields of eternal ice, which we could see on the 
horizon; and their piercing breath was as cruelly cold 
as the bergs round us, which drifted slowly from the 
same direction. There was no shelter from those bitter 
winds. We never found an anchorage, and working ship 
with frozen yards meant loss of life. Ted Blunden, who 
had never talked straight since his jaw was broken 
and ill-set, was the first to go. He slipped from the 
yard as we shortened sail one night, and plunged over- 
board. We had a boat out, but he did not rise. Shortly 
after this the cook fell on the deck where the ice had 
formed outside the galley, and died in two days of a 
fractured skull. 

Meanwhile we had no fortune with the whaling. 
Time and again we lowered after the great whales 
sporting there, and sped after them with close-reefed 
sails, until our clothes were stiff with frozen spray. 
Once the captain’s boat killed, but the whale, which 
was not a large one, sank. Twice our boat fastened to 
swift finbacks, but each time we were in such danger of 
being run under, by the speed at which they towed us, 
that the mate cried out to me to cut the line. The third 
mate’s boat hung on one day with more determination, 
and was swamped. We were some distance away, and 
it was half-an-hour before we picked them up. Most 
of the crew had every muscle stiff with cramp, and 
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by the time we got them to the ship two men had died 
of exposure. 

To add to the discouragement of this forlorn en- 
deavor the weather changed, and fogs blew down upon 
us, though the wind was high. The world of fog was 
filled with eerie voices, sighs and moanings, weird and 
mysterious sounds, which we in vain ascribed to birds 
and beasts. Shivers up and down our backs belied our 
words. On many a night I put out a hand to Jim, and 
sometimes I could feel that he was startled too. The 
whirling of the wind in the fog made strange shapes 
drift across the deck; and I have heard a man cry out 
in terror, at some fancied apparition. Such uncouth 
bellowings of sea-monsters accompanied these shapes 
that it was little wonder that every man was jumpy. 
All sounds, when once the fogs came down, were mel- 
ancholy, from the wail of a sea-bird to a doleful roar 
which we sometimes heard but never identified. The 
sounds came not so frequently that one would grow 
accustomed, as to a continued noise; but unexpectedly, 
and when one strained to hear a repetition there was 
far more disturbing silence. Once we passed a combat 
of monsters so close, and so furious, that one could hear 
the blowing and terrific splashes through the fog. Jim 
believed it was a school of killer whales attacking a 
great finback; but other men had other fancies, and we 
never knew. And once we heard the most wicked sound 
of all—the plash and gurgle of the waves about the 
foot of an iceberg, as by special providence we ran 
blindly by and did not touch. 
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Routed by losses and mishaps, and by the fogs, we 
turned away from the Antarctic Sea, and counted our- 
selves safe when we escaped the ice. But it was then 
that a series of hard gales drove us to eastward, until 
the miseries that I had known in the Tropic Bird faded 
by comparison. Summer had gone. With the equinox 
came storm on storm. The spindrift lashed the rusty 
Jonathan. She strained before the seas, until at last she 
sprung a leak. I learned again the weary labor of the 
pumps. Day followed day, and the winds never tired. 
Once more I forgot what it was to be dry. The clouds 
hung low, and drenched us; or lifted, only to let the 
rain strike harder. We rigged canvas to catch the rain, 
for drinking water had been running short. But we 
should have thirsted willingly could we be dry and 
warm. The cold, the labor, above all the continual lone- 
liness, affected us. We saw no life now, no whales nor 
gulls. We heard no sound above the wind and waves. 
The sun did not return to us. In all that empty horizon 
there was nothing but rain. 

It was the continuance of all these things that wore 
us down; no variance from week to week in the fatigue 
and deprivation. In the Western Ocean we had never 
lost the hope of land, but in this unknown world we 
knew not where to count upon it. The compasses had 
become unsettled. The ceaseless rain prevented observa- 
tions. The gales pursued us here and there, and we were 
at their mercy. The water in the well did not gain upon 
us, but we kept it down at frightful cost. For scurvy 
broke out, and sores, and sea-boils, and the number of 
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fit men diminished. A few had to do the work of many, 
and the work never ceased. If only we could call a halt 
upon the sea—if we could still it for a space, even for 
a day; we could not, and we were reduced until none 
knew if he could rightly trust his mind. The captain 
staggered when he wished to walk. Mr. Plitt was as 
bad. We were all victims of hallucination. We heard 
sounds which were not there. We saw things with the 
corner of an eye which did not face our wooden sight 
when we turned full upon them. And in the end our 
faith was broken. We did not believe in land. 

Yet there was land. There was an island. Mr. Plitt 
sighted it. We did not believe him. We all watched 
each other for the signs of what we feared for ourselves. 
Madness. Mr. Plitt was mad. I think we laughed. I 
stared, but I saw nothing. Then Jim joined with Mr. 
Plitt. He said it was an island. Even then I did not 
trust them. But, as we neared, it grew, and it was 
solid. The clouds sat on it. Underneath were cliffs, and 
breakers. It was real. 

To appreciate that fact was like the snapping of a 
wire. The rum was broached that morning. I drank a 
pan of it, and within half-an-hour nothing would wake 
me. Others could work the ship round the point: my 
strength was gone. I slept. It was what had happened 
earlier to others—men fell out, and others worked till 
they recovered, and fell out in turn. I had not failed 
until we saw the island. Then I was dead. 

I woke with the feeling that something was wrong. 
The ship was steady, on an even keel, motionless. I 
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stumbled on deck. For the first time in half-a-year we 
were at anchor. The running of the chain had waked 
me. 

To be at anchor! To be behind a bulwark, sheltered 
from the wind! But now there was no doubt. The gray 
cliffs, the gulls which whirled and screamed above 
them, the bare brown hills which rose behind—these 
were as suddenly remembered facts which resumed ex- 
istence. They would not break away and move. There 
was no longer any question. But all the same a boat 
was being lowered, so we might go and feel it all. It 
was the mate’s boat. With a surge of anger that they 
had thought it possible to go without me I took my 
rightful place. 

A mile from where the ship lay a small stream 
trickled down a cleft in the rocks, in a succession of 
waterfalls. We landed there. Our legs were unaccus- 
tomed to firm ground, and we staggered drunkenly. 
We filled our casks, and then climbed the cleft towards 
the soil beyond. It was, for us, a hard climb. At the top 
we fell upon the barren earth, and rubbed it on our 
hands. For the first time in weeks we talked. Tears ran 
down one seaman’s face. We were all a little maudlin, 
not far from hysteria. But we could feel our strength 
returning. It seemed to flow into us from the soil. 

There was a sudden shattering report. Mr. Plitt had 
got up, and had fired his fowling-piece at the sea-birds. 
We laughed at the commotion. The birds rose, 
screamed, and wheeled above us. Mr. Plitt fired again. 
We collected the bodies. When we had several dozen 
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we made a cache of them, and went on to traverse the 
spine of another headland. From that height we looked 
down on a perfect anchorage. Below us was an almost 
landlocked bay, a mile across. The rocky shore sloped 
steeply down, and as we stared we rubbed our eyes. 
It was covered with seals. There were thousands of 
them—the number was incalculable. The wind was 
blowing from us to them, yet we could hear their con- 
fused, continuous barking roar. We did not linger, but 
retraced our steps, and taking the birds, some eggs, and 
such wood as we had found, we staggered back and 
down the cleft towards the boat. Even the sick had 
crawled up on the Jonathan’s deck to watch our com- 
ing, and to rejoice in the fresh food and water. 

We lay where we were that night, but on the next 
day a boat was sent ahead to watch for rocks, and the 
Jonathan was worked into the anchorage, which we 
had named Seal Harbor. There, with food and water 
available, we remained for three weeks. We found no 
traces of earlier discoverers, though in that space we 
several times explored the island. It was about thirty 
miles in circumference, and the country was moun- 
tainous. There was another harbor on the east side, to 
the north of ours, but Seal Harbor was the one which 
we preferred. Although the shore was suitable for land- 
ing where the seals had their nursery, on either side the 
hills were high. That to the north rose nearly fifteen 
hundred feet, while to the south, the ridge from which 
we had looked down on the first day was not less than 
eight hundred feet above the harbor. There were few 
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trees on these hills; such as there were, were doubled 
over and prostrate, from the force of the westerly gales. 
Sudden and violent rushes of wind were common, and 
the rapidity with which the squalls came on made boat- 
work difficult. Yet, in comparison with what we had 
passed through, we considered it a peaceful haven. 

At the season of the year when we arrived the seals 
were taking to the water, for the young were beginning 
to leave off sucking. Those which we had seen on the 
shore on the first day were cows and calves. The bulls 
had already returned to the sea, and seemed to spend 
their time in fishing, coming ashore at night. The spe- 
cies which we saw were sea-lions. It was a fitting name. 
The bulls were in magnificent condition. They meas- 
ured seven or eight feet from nose to tail, and were as 
much in circumference. They were dark gray in color, 
and appeared black when they were in the water. Their 
fur was thick, and on the neck and shoulders they had 
a mane of coarse bristles, which stood erect when they 
were angry. When one stood at bay, with his mane 
bristling and his glistening teeth bared, it took nerve 
to face him. But we rarely saw the bulls on shore 
during our stay. They were continually hunting, cap- 
turing small fish in preference to large ones, and even 
eating crabs and mussels. Their speed in the water was 
as much as twenty miles an hour, and they had an 
amazing power of stopping instantaneously. Our boats 
were a surprise to them, and they would rush towards 
us at top speed, yet when within an oar’s length they 
would raise their head and half the body above the 
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surface, and at once become motionless. They would 
stare at us, and then bark. Our progress from the ship 
to shore was rarely without such an investigation, but 
they never actually attacked the boats. 

The cows were sometimes golden-buff in color, some- 
times silver, or spotted, and their fur was wonderfully 
sleek and smooth. Their eyes were large and without 
luster, of a watery green color. When on shore they 
seemed to be perpetually weeping. They did not see 
well when out of water, nor was their hearing acute; 
but their sense of smell was keen, and a favorite atti- 
tude for them was to hold up their doglike heads, nod- 
ding as they sniffed the wind. They ran on land with 
a jerky gallop, and maintained a surprising speed for 
short distances; but when we came they were less con- 
cerned with roaming in the coarse grass behind their 
nursery than with teaching the youngest of the calves 
to swim. Those which were perhaps a month or two 
old were well acquainted with the water, and almost 
as quick in it as their parents; but the remaining tiny 
ones would be persuaded to venture only with the 
greatest perseverance. The cows were patient in luring 
them into the water, and would at first take them on 
their backs, and swim gently at the surface. If the 
calves were slow to learn, their mothers were not 
tender. It was at once an amusing and a pitiful sight 
to see a cow with a calf, the latter bleating in fear, and 
often slipping from the old one’s back, to ery and 
splutter in the sea. The cow would dive, and once more 
take the calf on her back; if he was slow he would 
receive a cuffing from her flipper, and sometimes a 
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cruel bite. We often saw calves whose flesh was lacer- 
ated in what seemed a frightful manner. But their 
wounds healed quickly, as did the horrible gashes which 
the grown ones would make in fighting with each other. 
A bull’s hide would be seamed with scars, for their 
teeth are three inches long, and their wide jaws are 
powerful. 

It was difficult for us to kill the sea-lions, for they 
were rarely far from the water, and in spite of what 
we did to them they would get to the sea, and if the 
wound was mortal die there. Sometimes they were be- 
yond our reach, though several times we recovered 
bodies with harpoons. But the cubs, though they were 
some months old, and active all day in the water, 
would, if surprised, still run to shore to hide them- 
selves. The flesh of the grown sea-lions was tough and 
stringy, but that of the calves was delicious. Also, for 
eating, we had fish of many kinds, not caught among 
the kelp, for the sea-lions there interrupted us and 
frightened the fish away, but farther out, in deep 
water. Of these, and limpets, we made chowders and 
fries, and varied our diet with gulls and widgeon, and 
an occasional gray duck. Such good living brought us 
all to rights again. 

Before we left the sea-lions were more shy. When all 
the calves could swim the vast herd took to the sea. A 
portion of them slept in the deserted nursery, coming 
ashore at dark, and taking to the water at the first glint 
of dawn. The others disappeared, we knew not where. 

After a fortnight the rain passed over, and we saw 
the sun. The captain compared observations with Mr. 
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Plitt. They made our latitude 52° 30’ S., and longi- 
tude 169° 10’ E., which agrees with what is marked 
on later charts. But we believed the pin-prick Captain 
Dingle made upon his chart marked the island for the 
first time, and before we left a flag was run up, and it 
was claimed for Britain. We called it Recovery Island. 
Captain Hazelburgh, who renamed it Campbell Island, 
must have come there after us. It is likely that the 
wind had carried away our flagpole. 

When the mate took Jim and me below, at Jim’s 
request, to see the chart, I repressed an exclamation. 
And when we went ashore that day we lost the others, 
and set out to climb the highest hill, that to the north 
of the harbor. The wind was keen and swift up there, 
but the sun was bright, and the island and the sea and 
the ship below us in the bay were spread beneath us. 

“It’s not the right island, Jim,” I said at last. 

“No,” he answered. ““We should have known if it 
had been. That long harbor Billy spoke of, which ran 
east and west for miles—indeed, he said it split the 
island in two—we should have noticed that before now, 
if this had been their island.” 

“But we are south of New Zealand,” I said. “I never 
guessed until I saw the chart. If it isn’t this, it must be 
near by.” 

“You still want the treasure?” said Jim. 

“T do. Who wouldn’t?” 

“Ah, very few!” said Jim. 

“Now, listen, Jim. Of course we want that treasure. 
Don’t be so crazy,” 
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“Could I be sure, I wouldn’t help you, Hamilton. 
But never mind. My feeling’s changed about giving 
advice.” 

“If you’re still as proud as all that, Jim, I wouldn’t 
have your help. No, I wouldn’t—not if you wanted to 
give it.” 

He did not move. I know I must have hurt him. In a 
moment my resentment passed. 

“Forgive me, Jim.” 

“See how it works?’ he said. 

“Oh, I see that,” I cried. “But it would never sep- 
arate us. I promise you it won’t.” 

“You give me a free hand to do what I like with my 
share of it?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Anything?” 

“Yes, anything at all. That’s your own business. 
But we’ve got to find it first. There’s no use talking till 
we find it, Jim. There was another island penciled on 
the chart, between us and New Zealand. Maybe we 
could steal off in one of the boats and get there.” 

“No, not that way,” said Jim. “Let me stay up here 
and think it over. Remember, it’s still my opinion that 
it would be wiser to sail home and forget it. You don’t 
think so? Well, if you’re so strong for it, I reckon 
we'll have to find it.” 

“Tf we can. You’re very confident.” 

“All right—if we can. That’s an honest problem. 
That’s where my excitement lies. You run along.” 


Chapter XIX 


THE “JONATHAN GOES TO THE ISLAND 


Ir was a different crew when we at last set sail from 
Recovery Island. We had forgotten the despair and 
weakness we were in when we took shelter there. Once 
more the sun shone, and the gales were nothing that 
could not be easily endured. The change of temper 
was marvelous. We manned the mastheads, and almost 
as soon as we had done so came the old cry: “There 
she blows!” 

In the month that followed we had constant good 
fortune. The whales were plentiful and tame. There 
were sperm and right whales, and numerous hump- 
backs, wandering past us lazily. The try-works were 
going night and day, in fair weather and in heavy rain. 
The cooper was coming to the end of his barrels. At 
last the mate informed us that with three more whales 
we should cease cruising and make sail for home. And 
we would go, he told us, round Cape Horn, for we were 
already more than half way round the world from 
England. 

The crew cheered and cheered again. But the news 


was a blow to me. I turned in much distress to Jim. 
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“Are we going to lose the treasure after all?” I cried. 
“Sail away, Jim, after being right on top of it?’ 

We were off watch and had drawn apart from the 
rest, lying in our favorite place in the bows, while the 
others sweated at the try-works fire. We had had heavy 
rain for nearly a week, but this day was hot and fine. 
The deck was steaming as it dried out. 

“How far have we moved, this past three days?” 
asked Jim. 

“Not more than ten or fifteen miles, I’d think.” 

“In that case we are still on top of it—assuming 
that it’s there. Three days ago I overheard them talk- 
ing. We were not above two days’ sail from Recovery 
Island, and the mate was mentioning an island to the 
north of it, and somewhere west of us this minute, 
that Captain Bristow sighted in the Ocean when he was 
whaling here a couple of years back. The mate asked 
the captain if we wouldn’t put in there before we 
started off again round the world. The captain 
laughed, and said we’d put in at New Zealand, not 
before. The ship’s full now, and cumbered up; no extra 
larks for us, he said. We’ve got to get the cargo home. 
That ended it.” 

“But, Jim, we mustn’t go till we’ve seen that island. 
I won’t go till we’ve seen it. It must be the right one.” 

“How are you going to see it?” 

“We'll take a boat tonight,” I said. 

“How are we going to get a boat away?” said Jim. 
“And suppose that, after all, it’s not the right one? 
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Are you for spending all your life on such an island as 
Recovery?” 

“You’ve got to risk something, Jim.” 

“Maybe,” said Jim. “I’m not afraid of risking. But 
let’s have a look first. That’s common sense. All we’ve 
got to do is to see Bristow’s island. Let’s get the ship 
to put in there. Then we shall know.” 

“But how in the world can we make the ship go 
there? You said yourself the captain wouldn’t hear of 
iti 

“I’m thirsty,” Jim said. “Fetch me a can of water 
and I'll tell you.” 

I got up, grumbling. Jim could pull everything I said 
to pieces. That was easy. But all the same I’d sooner 
take a boat that night than sail away home without 
having a try at the island. Somewhere within a radius 
of one or two days’ sail, if Billy’s story and our guess 
were right, lay all that hard-won gold. We mustn’t let 
ourselves feel we were helpless. I was thinking, as I 
went along the deck, that at the least we could desert 
the whaler at New Zealand, and make our way back to 
the island. 

There were several men ahead of me at the galley. 
The seaman who had been made cook in the Antarctic 
was angry at the claims for water. 

“See for yourself,” he said. “That cask’s empty.” 

“All right, cook,” I said. ‘“Let’s fetch another.” 

“It'll be them by the taffrail,” said the cook. “The 
others are all gone.” 

“Why ain’t you rolled one here?” said a seaman. 
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“Because that cask was a third full, till you swabs 
emptied it this morning,” cried the cook. “Take away 
the empty and roll the full one here yourselves.” 

The second mate was near, and came up as the cook 
raised his voice. 

“It’s only the water, sir,”’ we told him. 

“Well, fetch another cask then. Cook’s got enough 
to do.” 

“There’s only those left by the taffrail.” 

“Then make it one of those,” said the mate. He 
turned away. 

Two or three of us went aft, while the others shifted 
the empty cask. We unlashed the first of the four casks 
by the taffrail, and at the first pull made to move it we 
let out a cry of surprise. It was light—an empty cask! 

We called the second mate. 

“Empty?” he said, incredulous. 

It was. We knocked in the head. There was an inch 
or two of water in the bottom, that was all. We tried 
the second, third and fourth. All were empty. There 
was not more than three buckets of water in the lot 
of them. As we turned them round we saw the reason. 
Fach cask had been drilled with an awl on the hidden 
side. There were several holes in each, and one near the 
top for the air to enter. It had been neatly and me- 
thodically done. It had been done at latest two or three 
days back, during the nights and days of driving rain, 
when such escape as had not drained outboard might 
easily have passed unnoticed. 

The second mate called Mr. Plitt. In a few moments 
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there was a crowd about. Captain Dingle came up. 
There was an increasing feeling of alarm. No water! 
This was serious. It might be vital. It was surprising 
how quickly we became thirsty, merely from the reali- 
zation that we could not slake our thirst at will. 

“Mr. Plitt,” said the captain, “set a guard with a 
musket over these barrels.” 

Mr. Plitt went below and returned with gun in hand. 

“You, Farr,” he said: The rest of the men were sent 
forward. 

“This is a flogging matter,”’ said the captain, as he 
examined the holes. “It’s the work of a madman—aye, 
and cunning—look at the angle of those holes, Mr. 
Plitt. No spouting, see? Drilled so the escape would 
run down the ship’s side. When I find who did that Pll 
have him flogged within an inch of his life.” 

“We'd better muster the crew,” said the mate. 

“Aye, we'll do that,” said Captain Dingle. “But 
there’s one thing we'll do first, and that’s to set a 
course. And have the carpenter come aft. I’ll speak to 
him.” 

He cocked his eye at the topsails and went below. 
In a few minutes he reappeared. 

“South-west a half south should bring us to Bris- 
tow’s island,” he said. “Make it so. Carpenter, I want 
a word with you.” 

We put on sail and began cutting through the water, 
for the breeze was westerly. Meanwhile the captain 
and the carpenter discussed the barrels and the awl. 
Was it one of the carpenter’s? When the old Scotsman 
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had pulled out his rule, and hummed and hawed, and 
fingered the holes and peered into them, he went below 
to see. He returned with an awl which fitted. It showed 
no signs either of use or disuse. It was clean, as all his 
tools were. It had been in its proper place. But it might 
have been borrowed. He did not lock up his tools. 
There had been several in to borrow things. It could 
have been borrowed in his absence. This inquiry took 
time. 

At last the men were mustered in the waist. All 
were there, even the look-out men. The only exceptions 
were the steersman and myself. From where I stood by 
the barrels, with the musket in my hand, I could see 
the men crowded together, and the officers behind the 
captain. I moved slightly forward to get an even better 
view. The crew was uneasy. The routine was broken. 
Rumors had been flying about, and they were puzzled 
and disturbed. Sometimes a puff of vile smoke from the 
untended try-works blew amongst them and, hardened 
as they all were, it made them cough. 

“Men,” said Captain Dingle. “There’s been a con- 
temptible and wanton act that’s deprived this ship of 
water. If there’s any cause, I’d like to hear it. If it’s 
any part of a conspiracy to mutiny, I want to know the 
reason now. Is that it?” 

“No, sir. No. No.” I heard from the crew. 

“T didn’t think it was,” said the captain. ““You know 
me by this time. If there’s fair cause for complaint Pll 
listen to it.” 
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“There ain’t no cause, sir,’’ said one seaman, and 
others followed him. 

“Are you as much at loss as I am to account for such 
an action?” 

“We are, sir—that we are.” 

“Then listen to me,” Captain Dingle went on. “You 
see I’ve made sail. This matter’s forced me to leave the 
present grounds, where we looked for not more than a 
week’s work to end our cruising. Instead of that I have 
to search for land, which may be, or may not, within a 
day of us. It’s out of our course, and all the time we 
lose we’ll have to make up, every man-jack aboard. I 
put it to you, is there any sense in that?” 

The crew growled. 

“There’s more than that. ve acted promptly. With 
luck we’ll find land and fill those casks again. But if we 
don’t this thing means suffering for every one of you. 
Whoever did this thing is mad. I'll have him flogged 
one stroke for every hour before we fill those casks.” 

“Aye,” growled the crew again. 

“Who did it?” 

At that question there was silence. Each man looked 
at his neighbor. But the silence did not last long. I saw 
Jim push his way forward. His face was white, but he 
spoke up clearly: 

Sitdid 2 

Every one jumped, and the men drew away from 
him. 

Captain Dingle did not hesitate. 

“The man’s mad,” he muttered. “Mr. Plitt,” he cried 
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aloud, “have that man put in the lazaret. I’ll give him 
trial, and if he did, one stroke for every hour before we 
fill those casks.” 

They took him away. I was relieved of my musket, 
for the carpenter had come to plug the holes in the 
barrels. The others went back to the try-works. I went 
forward by myself, and sat down in the bows with my 
chin in my hand, trying to think it out. 

We were making for the island—the island which 
might or might not hold the treasure. That much had 
been achieved by Jim’s act. But his confession placed 
us in a new set of complications. If the island was the 
wrong one it would mean a flogging for nothing. If it 
was the right one I did not see that we were any better 
off. Jim was in the lazaret, and probably in irons. Why 
in the world had he confessed? That was the fact I 
could not get over. 

From where I sat I could see Mr. Plitt leaning over 
the starboard rail. I suspected he too was thinking of 
Jim. I got up and went aft. He turned at my approach. 

“Can you throw any light on it?” he asked. “Tl 
be blistered if I can make it out.” 

“T wondered if I could go and talk with him.” 

“Has he gone mad?” said Mr. Plitt. “Why in thun- 
der should he do it?” 

“Tf I could talk with him—” 

“He might tell you. Yes, talk to him alone, Farr. 
See if there’s any rights to it. I’d have gone bail for 
Jim. You see what you can do.” 

We went in search of the carpenter who had the key 
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of the lazaret. This was a storeroom in the ’tween decks, 
aft. Chips was ordered to let me in, and to wait at the 
end of the passage. I had agreed with the mate that Jim 
would not talk if he was overheard. 

Chips let me in, and withdrew. Jim had been sitting 
on a box, but got up, and when the carpenter had shut 
the door and gone he winked, and whistled softly at 
me. He was in good humor. I stared at the irons on 
his wrists and ankles, and glanced round the narrow, 
cell-like store-room. His rations were inside the door— 
biscuit alone no water. The room was solid, with no 
porthole and scarcely any ventilation. 

“Jim,” I whispered, “you must be mad. Why did 
you confess?” 

“You mean these things?” said Jim, rattling his 
irons. “They don’t mean anything. We’re in luck, oh, 
we’re in luck, Hamilton! Did you notice? I’m not to be 
flogged till after the barrels are filled.” 

“But why confess at all?” I asked. 

“Why? Use your head. They can’t see any reason 
for drilling the casks because they don’t see the connec- 
tion with the island. We don’t want them to think out 
a connection, do we? If they began to think they’d get 
it. Why should any one wish to put in at a desert 
island ?” . 

“Sh!” T tiptoed to the door, opened it a crack, and 
looked out. It was all right. The carpenter, solemn 
and incurious, had gone to get some wood to cut down 
into plugs, and was sitting at the end of the passage- 
way, whittling at them. 
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“I had intended to say nothing,” whispered Jim. 
“TI thought we’d both go ashore with the landing-party, 
and see if it was all right, and, if it was, remain. But 
then I saw that they’d put two and two together. 
They’d connect the barrels and our escape. Suppose 
they did? Suppose they searched for us, or waited and 
put back for us? How do we know if we could hide 
successfully? That was the weak link. But then by 
luck the captain put it in my head. Mad! Now that’s 
the sort of thing they would believe.” 

“But I don’t see how it makes it any easier for us to 
get away. How can you say those irons don’t mean 
anything?” 

“Listen,” said Jim. He whispered for a quarter of 
an hour. Then we heard Chips grumbling in the 
passage. He wanted to get to work on the barrels. 

“Lie like a trooper, if need be,” Jim counseled. 
“Though don’t go overdoing it. Least said’s best. But 
don’t you be afraid of lying. This is warfare; you and 
me against the world to get that treasure.” 

He formed these last words with his lips, and they 
were soundless. The old man was on us, and I parted 
from Jim. I reported to the mate, according to Jim’s 
advice, and pretended he had greatly changed, and 
that I was troubled. Then for the moment I was spared 
further questioning by being called away to eat. 

All this time we made good progress to the south- 
west. While we were cleaning up the try-works the cap- 
tain had Jim to his cabin, and that night the fo’c’sle dis- 
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cussed the sight of him in chains, and went on to talk 
of floggings till my blood ran cold. 

In the morning I was in a fever of excitement. The 
day was clear, and as warm as the preceding. We had 
begun to suffer from the lack of water, but the island to 
which the others looked forward to relieve their thirst 
held even greater promises for us. It must be the right 
island. The thought kept beating in my head. It must 
be the right one. 

The cry came early in the forenoon. “Land ho!” 
The call was from the mainmast. It was taken up by 
the other look-out men. There was a shout from those 
of us on deck, and others came tumbling up to see. 

“Where away?” cried the third mate, who was on 
duty. 

“Two points on the lee bow, sir.” 

It was reported to Captain Dingle. Course was al- 
tered to the southward. We gathered on the foredeck, 
and strained our eyes to see the land. There was a 
thickening of haze on the horizon. I saw and lost it, 
and then picked it up again. Bristow’s island! We had 
found it. It must be the right one. I wanted to go below 
to Jim, to tell him it was there. But that was against 
my orders. They were brief and specific. It was my part 
to make sure it was the right one. The rest would 
follow. 





Chapter XX 


I RECONNOITER 


Tue wind freshened. We made up to the island rap- 
idly. It took shape. We could see a mountain at the 
north end, another in the center of the island, and lesser 
hills towards the south. It was wooded more thickly 
than Recovery Island, but there were similar forbid- 
ding cliffs. The north head in particular was precipi- 
tous. There was a small island lying off it, and we 
should have put in there, but the look-outs sighted 
breakers that way. Tide and wind were fighting there; 
we ran on to the south. 

Here the land curved out ahead of us. The inter- 
vening sea was clear of rocks. I stared and stared at 
those great cliffs, trying to read some sign to guide 
me. Behind them were the woods, and the bare brown 
backbone of the island rising high above the trees, to- 
wards the central mountain, whose top was squared 
and shaped like a gigantic coffin. 

The wind came now in puffs and light gusts. We ran 
on slowly. Clouds of sea-birds left the ledges and 
whirled above them in the sunlight. We heard the 


barking of sea-lions, and saw ahead a break in the rock 
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barrier so like the entrance to Seal Harbor that I 
rubbed my eyes. For a moment my breath stopped. 
Then I made sure that it was not the same, and 
breathed again. 

The harbor opened out ahead of us. The wide chan- 
nel was free of rocks. The water between the headlands 
was clear and calm. Sea-lions in great numbers stopped 
their fishing to rise in the sea like figureheads and stare 
at us. We looked towards the harbor’s head. There was 
a stream of water there, tumbling down from the high 
land behind in an unmistakable cascade 

As soon as we were certain of it we let go the anchor. 
We left three men aboard, with liberty to use the water 
we had been husbanding for last resource, and the re- 
mainder of us, officers and men, prepared to follow the 
boats down and pull for the stream. While they were 
lowering the casks I slipped aside for a moment and 
borrowed the spare tinder-box from the galley. There 
was another reason for hesitating, but Mr. Plitt fore- 
stalled me. I heard him speaking to one of the men to 
be left. “Take a pan of that water down to Jim,” he 
said, in a low voice. It may have been against the cap- 
tain’s orders; whether or no, I had no knowledge. But 
I took to the boat more cheerfully. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon. If there was a 
suitable landing-place it was possible that we should be 
able to refill the casks by evening. We bent our backs to 
the oars, and the wakes of the four boats rippled the 
quiet bay. At every few strokes a sea-lion would dash 
up to inspect us, but we did not slacken pace to pay 
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attention. We had been thirsty long enough. As the first 
boat came to the mouth of the stream its crew cheered, 
and tumbled out to find a drinking-place. In a few mo- 
ments we were all ashore, some crowding round the 
brown pool below the fall, others scattering up or down 
the winding course. I tasted the water down below. It 
was cold and peaty. I rolled it in my dry mouth, and 
swallowed it with difficulty, for my throat was swollen. 
It was wonderful to feel one’s tongue absorb it, and to 
feel wetness inside the cheeks and on one’s lips. The 
men shouted, and splashed it over themselves and over 
each other. They began to skylark. But I had other 
work to do, and, while they were all engaged in drink- 
ing, I made my way upstream beyond them, drank 
again, and set off up the hill. 

There was no time to lose. I wasted none in asking 
permission. When I was hidden in the trees, which soon 
filled the valley of the watercourse, I broke into a 
trot, and made for the uplands as quickly as my beating 
heart would allow. 

The hillside above the valley was rugged, and 
though the woods about the stream were thick I 
plunged into them. Some of the trees were four or five 
feet in diameter, but they were not above thirty or forty 
feet in height, for none of them grew straight. I do not 
know what kind of trees they were, but the bark on 
most of them was thin, scarcely thicker than brown 
paper. They grew irregularly, and dead trunks were 
frequent, sometimes held up by the pressure of growth 
round them, sometimes prone, with their roots torn out 
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of the light crumbly earth. The undergrowth was thick, 
and difficult to get through. First of all I went by the 
stream, but here and there it was dammed by fallen 
logs and tangles of rotting branches. The banks were 
soft and treacherous, and after several falls I had to 
desert the water and struggle through the forest. 

The sun broke through the foliage and made pat- 
terns of gold and shadow on the soil beneath. Some- 
times I pushed through ferns, or came upon a runway 
of soft moss starred with pink and orange toadstools. In 
such an enclosed glade the air was thick and moist. A 
multitude of small birds thronged the branches above 
me, and were unafraid. Some, black in color, and 
marked with yellow, sang very sweetly. Others flitted 
ahead of me in silence, mocking my labored progress 
with their flight. Once I saw a green parrot, and once 
in a clearing I looked up and saw a seagull gliding 
above, his head on one side, watching me. 

My shirt was torn, iny cheek and hands were bleed- 
ing, before I got out from the forest and into a tangle 
of undergrowth, dwarf bushes and ferns, beyond. I 
was unaccustomed to this form of exercise, and my 
heart pounded with the strain. My breath came in 
gasps. Dry as my body had been, I sweated now pro- 
fusely. 

I had expected easier going in the brush beyond the 
forest, but for a time it proved more difficult. The scrub 
concealed the surface. In places apparently level the 
ground was in reality unequal, and a false step would 
sometimes send me up to the neck in a hollow filled 
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with large fern-fronds. I fought on, and did not dare 
to rest. I had to reach the backbone of the island. By 
and by I got through the scrub and reached the long 
grass which ran up to the higher parts of the island. 
When I got that far, I could not help it, but sank 
down upon a level patch and lay upon my back until 
my lungs and heart recovered. 

In a few minutes I got up and looked back at the 
harbor. I could not see the mouth of the stream, but I 
could see the Jonathan lying at rest. Two boats were at 
work—one going to her, one returning. I was sure to 
have been missed already; I must get back soon. With 
that thought I turned and ran upwards. Above the grass 
was peat-land, seamed with cracks and ditches in which 
stood water which was black and iridescent, as if with 
oil. I leapt over these, making for the spine which I 
could see ahead, the rooftree of the island. The wind up 
here was fresh; the sun was warm. There were flocks 
of gulls and petrels sitting on the ground. They made 
no effort to get out of my way until I was right on them. 
Then they would move indignantly. The ground was 
dry, and in many places perforated with holes. They 
were like rabbit-holes, I imagine the birds must make 
and use these warrens for their young, but I did not 
stop to see. I ran on until I reached the granite ledges, 
and at last topped the ridge, and saw beneath me the 
western side of the island and the sea beyond. This was 
the moment I had worked for, and for which Jim had 
risked his back. This was the opportunity to test the 
truth of that long tale of Billy Trott’s. 
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I will tell what I saw. To the south there was an- 
other island. Between it and the one I stood on was a 
long, indented strip of water. That might have been 
the passage Tommy Tyne described. A broad arm of 
that blue water cut up towards the heart of the main 
island. I could not see it all, for it was irregular in 
shape. Part of it came close under me, and stretched 
northward. The rest was to the west, until another 
spine of high land opposite interfered between it and 
the sea. Lost in admiration of this anchorage, I ran 
along the ledges, skirting the bogs upon them, to reach 
a spur on my right hand, which would give me a wide: 
commanding view. The north arm of the water curved, 
and towards the upper end I saw a small rocky island, 
shaped like a figure 8. But it was not that which made 
me rub my eyes and stare again. It was the fact that 
beyond the figure-of-eight island was a ship, riding in 
the sunlight on the landlocked bay. 

She was as much as five miles off, as a gull would fly 
it; but the conditions for seeing her were perfect. Black 
hull—a little brigantine—her rake and spars—had I 
not cause to know them? She was the Tropic Bird. 

I was certain, and the sight confirmed all that I 
wished to know. With no more hesitation now, I turned 
back to our eastern harbor, plunging down the way I 
had come up, with every fiber tingling with adventure. 
“Found! Found! Found!” was the way my heart beat 
as I came down the hillside, into the scrub, and at last 
broke through the forest to the stream. There I halted 
to collect myself, and wondered what to tell the mate. 
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But I need not have been so troubled. Some way from, 
the mouth of the stream I fell in with another seaman 
from our boat. He grinned when he saw how I was 
scratched and torn. 

“Been chasing birds’ eggs?’ he said. “So’ve I. We'd 
better get back soon. I heard the whistle a while back. 
It’s our watch on.” 

“How long since we landed?” J asked. 

*““More’n two hours,” he answered. 

“Wait till I have a drink,” I said, and lying down I 
plunged my head into the running water. He joined 
me, and as he stood up and wiped his beard he grinned. 

“Don’t seem as we can have enough,” he said. “This 
is all right. I don’t blame Jim none myself.” 

“Ts he going to be flogged?” I asked. 

“Certain. The old man never let off anybody in his 
life.” 

_A shrill call on the whistle reached us. We made our 
way down to the beach. Too many had wandered off 
for the mate to single me out for special blame. 

“Where the devil have you been, Farr?” he asked. 
“This crew acts as if to touch land was a barber’s holi- 
day.” 

He went on grumbling, but he did not press for an 
answer, and I gave none. We fell to work, for those be- 
fore us had made better progress than expected, and if 
we were driven it was certain that we could fill the casks 
by nightfall. Only two boats’ crews could work at a 
time, but the mate saw to it that those whom we re- 
lieved did not have the liberty we had enjoyed. They 
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were set to catching fish for chowder. We did not kill 
any seals, for they were shyer than they had been on 
Recovery Island. We saw few cubs about. They were 
mostly full grown, and ready to migrate. 

We toiled at the bucket-line till eight o’clock. Talk 
began as the work ended, and was mostly of home. 
The Jonathan would sail again at dawn. Three more 
whales, and England. The voyage had been successful ; 
there was all hope for a quick run home. But in the 
meanwhile, that evening was to see Jim’s flogging. 
Now it was close, none spoke of it. But the thought was 
in each man’s mind, like a shadow. The talk of it the 
day before was less sinister than the reticence as the 
event approached. My heart beat faster, and the plan 
kept running through my head, until I was jumpy with 
apprehension lest some unconsidered detail should go 
wrong. 

I had no means, while I was in the bucket-line, to 
pass a word aboard to Jim of what had happened. I pic- 
tured him as lying in the lazaret, weary with confine- 
ment, and in ignorance of what was going on. He must 
know that we were at anchor, that water had been 
found, that so far things were as foreseen. Of the news 
I had to tell him he knew nothing. 

The thought of him recalled what he had directed 
me to do, should I be sure, as I now was. I blamed 
myself for my forgetfulness, and again went up the 
stream a little way, until I was safe from observation. 
There I took the tinder-box from my pocket and shoved 
it into a hollow between two rocks. I marked the spot, 
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and studied the ground about it, until I felt sure that 
I could find the place again. 

That made me among the last to leave the stream. 
The evening was cloudy. It was quickly growing dark 
as we pulled towards the Jonathan. We had the inflow- 
ing tide against us. As we went I watched the cliffs on 
either side. There was no landing-place, except the 
beach we were pulling away from, a good half-mile 
from the ship. The nearer we got to the Jonathan the 
more was I a prey to nervousness. I could scarcely keep 
from shivering. It seemed impossible the two of us 
could do as planned. 








Chapter X XI 


WE MAKE A LANDING 


As we climbed up the ship’s side I realized that, 
whether or not we could carry out our plan, there would 
be no further time to revise it. We were in for it. The 
stage was set. A lantern was hung from the mainmast, 
and underneath it men were busy. For a moment I 
thought they had begun. No, they were merely prepar- 
ing lashings to hold Jim’s wrists. 

No one was talking now. Those who worked were 
quiet, and a hush was over those who watched. Then 
the captain and the officers appeared in the circle of 
light. They were armed, and pale. The carpenter was 
behind them. I saw what he held in his hand. It was 
the cat. I stared with horror at the knots in the nine 
tails. 

The captain’s voice cut through the silence. 

“All hands witness punishment.” 

The men grouped themselves loosely outside the ring 
of light. There was danger to us if they should crowd 
together, but, in fact, none wished a neighbor. They 


went mostly to the port side, where they could lean 
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against the boats. I stayed on the starboard side, on the 
edge of the light. 

“Mr. Plitt,” said the captain, ‘fetch the prisoner.” 

The mate’s face was drawn with pain, as he passed 
me. He for one had no love to his duty. He had to pass 
close by me. He was trembling. The carpenter had 
placed the cat-o’-nine tails by the mast, and was fol- 
lowing after the mate. He held the key to the lazaret. 
They disappeared, and the wait which followed was 
the most anxious time of all. Then came the sound of 
steps. The mate and carpenter came once more into the 
light. Between them, walking unsecured and easily, was 
Jim. 

At the sight of him I was afraid no longer. He 
blinked at the light, for he had come from darkness, 
but even in that act he seemed assured. Only once did 
he betray emotion, in glancing for me. Though so much 
hung upon it, I doubt if the act was perceived by the 
others. By instinct he knew where to look. I had drawn 
within the light, and glanced towards the starboard 
side. That was all. There was the flicker of an eyelid, a 
faint smile of relief, a dash of color in his cheek, as 
he passed by. I noticed that his feet were bare. I moved 
back a little and, as I looked round, saw the way was 
clear. “Now, now,” I whispered to myself. This was 
the moment when he should break away. This was 
what we had arranged. In the darkness I knelt down 
to loosen my boots, though I never took my eyes off 
what was happening. 

Each second grew, intensified by my concentration. 
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Why didn’t he bolt? Now, now, I kept on whispering. 
I nearly shouted it. But there was Jim, near the main- 
mast, and no sign. 

Again the captain’s voice broke the tension: 

“Strip him!” 

This was not as planned. I was beset with a thousand 
fears. The strain resumed, intensified. They were pull- 
ing off his shirt. The carpenter was doing it, the mate 
standing by. There, Jim was backing out of the shirt. 
It was in the carpenter’s hands. 

Like a flash now, Jim was moving. Mr. Plitt cried 
out. It was a startled cry. Jim had snatched the pistol 
from the mate’s belt. He was already past me. My heart 
gave one great jump of excitement. 

It was so quick that none recovered from the first 
surprise. Some trivial details still stay by me. I recall 
the carpenter’s face, as he held the shirt. He was mo- 
tionless, and his mouth was open, and he followed Jim 
with his eyes. I recall a stir among the men across the 
deck, and of those nearer. I recall a murmur, and the 
sound of the captain’s voice, though I never knew what 
he said. For most of all I recall the exultation of that 
moment, as my eyes still watched the tableau, the men 
fixed in the yellow light, or partly visible in the soft 
haze beyond, but Jim, already quit of them, slipping 
behind me to the ship’s dark side. 

I turned. Jim was standing on the bulwark. His body 
shone in the twilight of the lantern’s rays. His words 
were clear. 


“No, Tl not be flogged!” he called. 
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He raised the pistol. It was pointed at his head. He 
fired. The shock of it was paralyzing. 

His white body fell outwards, and there was a 
splash. 

With another cry I leapt upon the bulwark, and 
dived after him. The water was cold, and took my 
breath away. The tide was setting in, and I kicked off 
my boots and stayed below until I judged that I was 
near the stern. Coming up cautiously, I swept the hair 
from my eyes and saw the glimmer of the light be- 
hind. I was close in, under the protecting curve of the 
taffrail. There, before me, clinging to the rudder, was a 
gleam of white. I saw his arm, then his head. It was 
Jim. 

I grasped the rudder, and touched his hand. He 
looked to me for guidance. I did not speak, but beck- 
oned. We let go, and the tide took us. Behind was 
shouting and alarm. The Jonathan, so enormous when 
we were under her quarter, grew smaller. On either 
side were the black cliffs, jagged against the night sky. 

We used the breast stroke, not to splash, and edged 
towards the cliffs on our right hand. They were farther 
from the boat which had been lowered from the ship. 
We could hear the men’s voices, as they searched and 
shouted. They were too close to the ship, and we, by 
now, were a hundred yards away, in the darkness. We 
thanked God there was no moon, and turned on our 
sides to swim more confidently towards the head of the 
bay. 


For a few minutes more my exultation remained. We 
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had done it. We had achieved magnificently what had 
been hastily planned. There was a great joy in the first 
part of the swim. The blood flowed warm in my veins. 
But suddenly a trivial thing occurred which took my 
breath away, and made the goose flesh come all over 
me. A slimy something wrapped itself about my arm, 
and flapped across my mouth. The touch instantly 
unnerved me. It was only a drifting strip of kelp, and 
I was free of it a second later; but I was startled, and 
every horror of the sea crowded my mind. I thought of 
octopuses lying below, with jellied eyes looking up- 
ward, and tentacles weaving towards the surface. I 
thought of how sea-scavengers can feast upon a 
drowned man. Most of all, I thought of sharks, gray 
ones and blue, with sawlike teeth. These all assumed 
reality behind, below, invisible, but rushing at me. My 
toes curled up in fear. I thought that I would suffocate. 

With that began an age of struggling with terror. 
In actuality the night was calm, and everything was in 
our favor; but once the panic started all that the night 
might hold was large and menacing, and we who swam 
that long half-mile were powerless and unprotected. I 
tried to put away the fancies, but they would not go. 
A noiseless horror would approach—my feet, my legs— 
I did not dare to let them sink. The thought possessed 
me that to keep my limbs upon the surface was the only 
means of safety. But all the same I knew that was only 
putting off what was inevitable. I could feel things ap- 
proaching. My skin crept. I knew we oe not reach 
the shore alive. 
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But we went on swimming. Jim was beside me. I 
kept up with him, desperately. The shore was closer 
now. It was within a few yards. Then this was the 
moment of death. If the sharks did not come now, then 
they would miss us. They must be there. My throat 
contracted, and I was sick with fear. This was the time 
—the very last of all. We had done our utmost. Now 
the end. 

Nothing happened. The shore was there. It was right 
under me. My hand struck a rock, numbing my wrist. 
I was standing, stumbling about in water, barely knee- 
deep. I lurched up the beach, still trembling, mad to 
get away from the sea. Things might yet come out of 
it, and after me. I tripped and fell on a soft object, 
and rolled right over. It moved. It gave a grunt, and 
flopped away. The whole beach seemed to grunt and 
move beneath me. 

Of all the terror which I now trace back to a piece of 
kelp, that was the worst. To have the land, to which I 
looked for safety, turn unstable, and betray me, 
snapped what strength was left. I lay where I had 
fallen. 

Jim was shaking me. I opened my eyes. I could see 
him, and the sky above. He went on shaking. I groaned, 
for I ached all over. 

“Why do you want to disturb a family of sea-lions?” 
he said, laughing. “Lucky for you they didn’t bite.” 

I don’t remember saying anything. 

“Sea-lions,” went on Jim. “That’s all. Why pick on 
them? The beach is large enough.” 
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At that, I think I sat up. I was shivering, and could 
feel that Jim was too. 

“Look here!” he said. ‘““This is the right island?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, we’d better start right away and make it 
homelike. I don’t know about you, but I’m cold. Did 
you plant that tinder-box near here?” 

“Up by the stream,” I said. With an effort I got to 
my feet, and we went in search of the hiding-place. The 
ground was not as easy to identify as I had expected, 
and it was half-an-hour before I was satisfied that we 
were at the right spot. I fumbled for the crevice. There 
was the box. To touch it was some comfort. 

Though it was painful to make our way on bare feet, 
we could not build a fire within sight of the Jonathan. 
We went on upstream, still shivering with cold, until 
we were securely hidden in the cleft below the wood. 
There we gathered twigs and branches, and after some 
delay a fire was started. With the first flicker of the 
flames we felt more cheerful. We sat beside the fire, 
coughing now and then at the smoke, and slapping at 
the flies attracted by the light. 

Once more the mood of exultation welled up in me. 
We had escaped. We were upon the island. I forgot my 
panic, and the cold. It was a great adventure. 

“Jim,” I said, “you ought to have told me about the 
pistol. I didn’t know you were going to do it. Suppose 
I had thought you shot yourself?” 

“That was inspiration,” Jim answered. “I didn’t 
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think of that beforehand. And I very nearly did shoot 
myself. It went off before I expected.” 

He turned his back so that I could see. His neck and 
shoulders were spotted with powder-marks. 

“That stung,” he said. “I wasn’t sure I was all right 
till I was swimming.” 

“It was there that I was most afraid,” I put in. 
“Sharks! Jim, I shall dream about them. And do you 
know what bothered me? I was thinking about the lies 
we told.” 

Jim laughed. “I wouldn’t worry about that. Only 
two things count just now—to find the treasure, and 
to get away again. What’s your notion about that ?” 

“Jim! You don’t know—of course you don’t! I 
couldn’t tell you. You came just on my nod, without 
knowing how we could get away?” 

“Don’t forget the cat,” said Jim. “The nearer that 
came the less I liked the thought of it. ’d put up with 
a lot of desert island, to keep my back safe. One stroke 
for each hour—how many do you think that was? 
About thirty-two, I reckoned. Pve seen the Spanish 
friars flog each other, and twelve strokes would be 
about my limit. It’s nasty work, don’t forget that.” 

“But you didn’t hear what I was saying.” 

“About getting away?” Jim yawned, and stretched 
his hands to the blaze. “No. I tried to think while we 
were swimming, but all I came to was wishing that I 
could have kept that pistol dry, instead of leaving it at 
the bottom of the bay. We might be here some time, 
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so far as I could see. Or what’s your notion? When 
we’ve got the treasure, shall we build a boat with 
these?’ He pulled his sheath-knife from his belt, and 
tried its point cn his thumb. 

“Be sensible,” I answered. “We can get away.” 

“T gathered that you thought so.” 

“How?” 

“From your face, when you signaled me aboard ship. 
You wouldn’t have looked like that without good rea- 
son. I’l] tell you what I thought. I thought you had seen 
a ship this afternoon, say in that narrow harbor Tommy 
Tyne spoke of.” 

“T saw a ship, but not there.” 

“T’ll have done with guessing, then. Tell me where.” 

“I went up this stream and through a forest, and 
came out on the hills. There I could look down on the 
farther side. I could see it is the right island, and I'll 
tell you why. It’s shaped like a spearhead, pointing 
north. There’s no handle to the spearhead, but where 
the handle should be is another island, lying east and 
west. Between the two, Jim, is the harbor Bully Rum- 
bolt came in by. That’s as plain as can be.” 

“The ship?” asked Jim. 

“That east-west channel opens northward in a bay, 
right up to the heart of the island, where the cross- 
piece of an ‘A’ would be. That’s where she lies.” 

“What sort of ship?” 

“You'd never guess.” 

“T’ve done with guessing.” 


“The Tropic Bird.” 
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Jim whistled. 

“That zs news. The Tropic Bird! That means Tom 
Bosphorus.” 

“Exactly!” I cried. “Doesn’t that prove it? Doesn’t 
that prove the treasure ?”’ 

“And maybe trouble,” said Jim slowly. “If Tom did 
get aboard when you were all in Liverpool, and if they 
sailed south pretty soon, and if Tom got control of her 
in reasonable time—allowing something for those ifs, 
it’s likely she’s been here a long while. How long do 
you reckon? Months, anyway. I wonder why, if there’s 
no trouble.” 

“T give it up. I’m sleepy, Jim. We'll find out in the 
morning. We’ve done enough for one day.” 

“This gets complicated,” said Jim. “There’s more 
on this island than I thought. I’m not sure it’s wise to 
sit here like this. We’re easy targets by this fire. No, 
Hamilton, I don’t like it. How do you feel—dry ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, all the same we'll be better off away from 
here. I’ve half a mind to join those sea-lions on the 
beach.” 

‘“‘But we’ve been here a long while, Jim. There’s no 
harm in it.” 

“T don’t know,” said Jim. “No, I’m not happy. I 
wish you'd told me that before, about the Tropic Bird. 
Did you see anybody on her?” 

*‘No. But she was pretty far off.” 

“Took here!” said Jim. “We’re going.” 

“Going where?” 
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“You follow me.” 

He stood up, and stared round him into the night. 
For a few minutes he listened intently. I could hear 
nothing. Then, cautiously, he left the fire, and waded 
across the stream. He stopped for a moment to drink, 
then clambered out upon the other side, and beckoned 
to me. I stuffed the tinder-box in my pocket, and fol- 
lowed him. I did not know what was in his mind, but 
his uneasiness was evident. 

The wood lay on our right, and facing us was the 
rocky hillside which I had avoided in the afternoon. 
Jim began to climb it. We went slowly, on account of 
our feet, and were mostly on all-fours. When we had 
gone a hundred yards or so up the slope we stumbled 
into a small hollow. It was dry, and filled with ferns. 
Jim stopped. 

“Maybe I’m foolish, after all,” he whispered. 
“Never mind, this is good enough. Let’s lie down here.” 

“T don’t know what the game is, but I’m done. Look 
at our fire, Jim. It’s comfortable down there.” 

“I’m going to keep an eye on it, that’s why I didn’t 
put it out. You turn in, and I’ll watch a bit. Then 
we'll change places.” 

The ferns were prickly, but I was very tired. I fell 
asleep. It seemed only a moment before Jim’s hand was 
on my shoulder. It was still dark. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “Don’t make a sound. 
Look!” 

I raised my head and peered as he directed. The fire, 
which had been burning brightly when we left it, was 
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reduced to embers now. It was casting a faint glow, 
where it lay below and opposite our hollow. 

Something moved beside it. I saw the black sil- 
houette. Then it was gone. 

It was a man. He had been crouching, then he rose 
and vanished. A shiver ran down my spine, for quick as 
the glimpse was, it was mysterious and startling. 





Chapter X XII 


ONCE MORE ABOARD THE “TROPIC BIRD” 


“Ir writ be dawn in half-an-hour,” whispered Jim. 
“High time we got away from here. You’ve got to 
lead the way over the ridge and down to the bay you 
saw in the afternoon. Go on hands and knees if you 
must, but don’t make a sound. I’ll follow, and if I cau- 
tion you lie down and be as still as death.” 

The glimpse of the man by the embers below had 
thoroughly awakened me. Jim’s alarm confirmed mine. 
I made my way round the hollow and climbed out at 
the other side. Jim came after me. The night wind blew 
in our faces, and stirred the branches in the wood to 
the right of us. We could make out where it lay, below 
the dark shoulder of the hill. We rose above it. At night 
it was perhaps less difficult to climb the hillside than it 
would have been to go through the wood. Nevertheless, 
we had to go inch by inch. 

Soon we could smell the dawn. Jim caught up with 
me. 

“We want to be well on the ridge by the time it’s 
light,” he whispered. 

“T don’t think we can,” I answered. 


“We must. Make haste!”’ 
262 
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For all our effort, we had not gone above half-a-mile 
when the darkness yielded to twilight. We could begin 
to see our way, and made more progress. We crossed 
one ridge, and made up a second. Jim urged me on, 
and broke into a run. It was terribly painful to our 
swollen feet, but we got up the hillside somehow. We 
were at the top before the first shafts of the sun could 
give us shadows. Jim pulled me down among the 
coarse grass. We lay, and looked behind. 

The sun had not yet broken the horizon. The clouds 
were high and thin. There was promise of a hot day. 
We could not see the stream, where we had landed. 
The hillside we had climbed obscured it. But across the 
valley was the headland to the north of the harbor. It 
was outlined in silver by the light, although the slope 
towards us was dark, and its features indistinct. To 
the right of it we looked down the harbor. This, too, 
was shadowed, but as the light increased we saw the 
Jonathan. She was like a model, on a mirror of polished 
slate. The distance cleansed her. I looked at the red- 
and-black hull with a pang of homesickness. A wisp of 
smoke rose from the galley, and the sight of it made me 
hungry. 

Jim tapped my arm. 

“T think we’ll be all right,” he said. “Here’s what 
I believe. He’ll be somewhere on that headland now, 
for he’ll have to keep watch on the ship. That was 
what brought him here. He must have heard something 
of the fuss last night—heard the shot, anyway. My 
guess is that brought him to the cliffs. It was lucky for 
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us our fire was hidden from the headland, as well as 
from the ship. He must have come down in the night for 
water. I wouldn’t have dared come on like this if he 
didn’t have to go back there to see about the Jonathan. 
He must see what they do. Now we know already— 
they'll set sail in a couple of hours.” 

“Are you sure, Jim?” 

“TI think so. They’ll send a boat round, to see if they 
can find our bodies. They won’t, and they'll set sail. 
But he won’t know until they clear the harbor. That’s 
our advantage. Take your last look at the Jonathan, 
and let’s be off. We’re staking everything now on the 
Tropic Bird. There’s no mistake in that?” 

“I saw her, Jim, as clear as could be.” 

“Then we must find her, and just as quick as possible. 
You'd better peel your shirt off. Got any string?” 

I took off my shirt and, while I untwisted the odd 
bit of cord which I had in my pocket, Jim cut the cloth 
in quarters with his knife. Of the sleeves we made rough 
leggings, and the rest served to wrap our feet. It was 
a poor substitute for boots, but it gave us a measure 
of protection. When that was done we took our leave 
of the harbor and the Jonathan, and set off westward 
along a ravine which screened us from observation from’ 
the headland. 

It was rough going, and now and then we had to 
stop to adjust our footgear. But before the sun was 
high we had come to the divide, and looked westward 
to the bay. It was blue, and sparkled in the sunlight. I 
pointed out the figure-of-eight island, and as we went 
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on we made out the spars of the Tropic Bird. She was 
still there. I pointed to her proudly. Jim was convinced, 
but he remarked there was no way towards her except 
round the head of the bay. It would be a full day’s 
effort. 

We went down to the stony beach, and stumbled on. 
Thirst troubled us, and hunger. I wondered at Jim’s 
endurance, for he had scarcely had a square meal since 
his imprisonment began. His suffering was evident, and 
though he did not complain, it showed itself in an un- 
usual irritability. He had no wish to talk, but chewed 
grass as he walked in silence. This suited me. I was con- 
tent with the freedom and the sunshine, with the green 
of the woods, and the brown hills, and the sparkling 
landlocked bay beside us. Except that my feet were 
getting sore, every detail of the walk was pleasing. 

But then the hunger and the thirst recurred, and 
other ills began to plague us. The sun became too 
hot, and burned our naked backs. As we went along 
the beach we attracted crowds of sandflies. They were 
worse than mosquitoes. Their number and malignity 
increased, and at last, in spite of our feet, we were 
dancing along, slapping at our bodies, and brushing 
from our eyes the humming multitude which followed 
each of us. They were intolerable. In our tired condi- 
tion they nearly drove us mad. 

I do not know what we should have done if, shortly 
after they assailed us, we had not found a stream. It 
came down through the woods from the peat-land 
above, and ran quietly into the bay. It was shallow, and 
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again the water was brown, though clear and cool. A 
hundred yards from the beach, and just below the 
wood, there was a pool, with a stony bottom. We 
plunged into this, and lay covered with the water. 
We drank, and now and then put our heads below the 
surface. The sandflies hovered above us, but by de- 
grees we wearied them. They hung above the banks for 
some time, but the wind dispersed them at last, and 
they drifted away. 

“Thank God for that!” said Jim, when he found 
that he could sit up unmolested. I sat up too, and we 
talked, while the water ran over our legs. 

‘We'll have to find some food, Jim,” I said. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you hungry ?” 

“Hungry?” he said. “I’m starved. I closed my eyes 
a moment ago, and dreamed—well, never mind. We’re 
lucky to be here. And it’s lucky, incidentally, that this 
stream’s not full of leeches.” 

We studied our legs. Then I noticed Jim’s gaze shift 
to the bed of the stream. He looked up and down, with 
a puzzled face. He was very intent. 

“What’s the trouble now?” I asked, laughing at his 
expression. ““No sooner do we get settled in any place 
than something upsets you, and we have to move 
again.” 

“Tt’s these stones,” said Jim. 

“Why, what’s wrong with them? There are millions 
just like them down on the beach. Don’t they feel 
familiar to your feet?” 
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He paid no attention, for he was standing up, and 
looking upstream. Then he answered me: 

“Yes, Hamilton, you’re right. We haven’t time to 
think about these things now. I don’t like this place 
any more than the other. Get up before those flies get 
wind of us. Let’s go.” 

“But what’s the trouble, Jim? This is a good place. 
If I wasn’t so hungry I’d stay here all day.” 

“But we are hungry. Come on; we’ve got to go right 
round the bay.” 

He pulled me up. Our soaking trousers stuck to our 
legs, and the rags on our feet accumulated mud as soon 
as we climbed from the stream to the earth. The sun 
and wind slowly dried us, as we pushed along a strip 
of open ground, between the woods and the beach. 

We had come about half way to the Tropic Bird, and 
our view of her was no longer obstructed by the figure- 
of-eight island. We had still a long way to walk. But 
close by the stream, in spite of our desire to get on, 
we were stopped again. For, as we watched the shore, 
we saw that we were passing a cove which faced south- 
west. Across the entrance to it was a reef on which, 
even on this fine day, were breakers. At the northern 
end of the cove was a group of jagged rocks, from 
which the reef began. 

We halted. This must be the scene of the wreck. It 
fitted well with Tommy Tyne’s description. At first 
we had no further proof; then, as we went down to the 
beach, we read a confirmation in the excavations here 
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and there among the stones. A wide strip of the beach 
had been turned upside down, and, as we stared upon 
this evidence of search, we realized that much of the 
work was recent. While I was studying the diggings 
Jim wandered back along the beach to the mouth of the 
stream. He called to me, and I saw he had found a 
number of scattered sea-lion bones, beside the remains 
of a fireplace, where the stones had been cracked and 
blackened. 

The flies began to plague us as we lingered here. For 
all that, I would have stayed, but Jim was anxious to 
move on. 

“Come on,” he said. “We'll look at ail this later. 
We’ve got to reach the Tropic Berd.” 

“Wait, Jim. Look at all these traces. We could learn 
something if we stay here.” 

“No doubt. But we’re not going to.” 

He had already started off. “Come on!” he called. 
Again there was the note of irritation in his voice. 

“J don’t see any need to be so desperate,” I said, 
grumbling as I joined him. “We never stay two minutes 
anywhere. I don’t mind so much where it was only 
resting, but this was the scene of the wreck, Jim. This 
is where it’s buried.” 

“Was,” said Jim. “Do you suppose it’s there after 
all that digging?” 

“Well, how do we know yet? Blest if I see why we 
can’t stop five minutes and find out.” 

“You can take it we’re not going to,” said Jim. “I’m 
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too tired to argue. We’re going to reach the Tropic Bird 
by sundown. That’s where we’re going.” 

On we plodded, while the sun sank westward. The 
ground was easier, but it was a weary distance. One 
thing that puzzled me was that we saw no seals in the 
bay. We could see their tracks round the shore, but they 
had gone from this part of the harbor. Twice we had 
to make detours inland to cross swift-running streams, 
and in the woods we saw such birds as I had seen the 
day before, and also, to my surprise, some robin red- 
breasts, who were very tame. Once, as we emerged, we 
set up a flock of widgeon, and I longed for Mr. Plitt’s 
fowling-piece. I was ravenously hungry, but I could not 
persuade Jim to stop. At last I forgot my hunger in my 
tiredness. A long way on we crossed a third stream, at 
the extremity of the north-west arm of the bay. We 
were spent when we got there, but it was within half-a- 
mile of the brigantine. Our footwear had given out 
some time back. Our feet were bare and bleeding. We 
moved mechanically down the beach, our eyes upon the 
ship. 

The wind had dropped. The sun was low behind our 
backs. The Tropic Bird was etched in rusty black 
against the silver bay. In the background was the cove 
where the Tvéncomalee was wrecked, and behind that 
the woods and the hills which we had crossed that 
morning. 

The ship lay in safe anchorage, a cable’s length from 
the shore. She rode high in the water, and her stern 
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swung inshore with the tide. For all that we could see 
she was deserted. Neglect was written all over her. In 
shape alone did she resemble herself as I first saw her. 
She was badly battered. Several of her spars were 
crudely fished. Her sails had been hurriedly or care- 
lessly furled. The boat was gone from her stern davits 
and the fall trailed in the water. There was no sign of 
life. Her disconsolateness in this lonely anchorage 
roused undercurrents of alarm, such as I had not felt 
since the preceding night, and, tired as I was, set me 
aware of mystery. The more I stared the more dis- 
turbed I was, for in her forlorn appearance, in the 
silence which enveloped her, I could feel something 
sinister. The bay was calm and lovely in the evening, 
but the brigantine was for that reason the more desolate 
and mournful, and in that mournfulness was something 
evil. 

Jim’s voice shook me out of my fancies: 

“What do you suppose? Any one aboard?” 

I shook my head. 

“Here’s the question. Could any one give us two 
hours’ start on the way we’ve come today, and be 
aboard ahead of us?” 

“Not without our seeing him.” 

“We've got to take chances. Can you swim it?” 

I started. The bay would be a perfect cruising- 
ground for sharks. 

“Could you climb up that fall?’ Jim went on. 
“Come on. She’s not far out.” 

He waded in and began to swim. I had to follow 
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him. Short as the distance was, it was as much as we 
could manage. I was not quite so badly off as Jim. I 
reached the rope first and went up. It took the greatest 
exertion of my life to get over the taffrail. Then I had 
to haul up Jim. 

“Drop that fall overboard again,” he gasped. 

I let the rope run through my fingers. I stumbled 
after him along the deck. It was empty. There was 
nobody tending ship. 

“Look forward,” said Jim. He peered down the 
companionway and disappeared into the cabin. I went 
to the fo’c’sle. It was disordered, and littered with odds 
and ends. To look in was like a dream. Each bunk was 
eloquent of old companionship. There I had hung my 
kerchief with the money; here was the nail on which I 
put my clothes. The ship’s hostility diminished. Each 
detail, as it was familiar, made me feel at home. I 
roused myself and came back to the galley. It was 
filthy. There was a frying-pan with a withered fish-tail 
in it. Fish! That started a new chain of thought, for 
it brought back my hunger. There was a line and sinker 
hanging inside the doorway. There was a hook bent 
on. I went back to report to Jim. 

He was coming out of the cabin. He had a pannikin 
in his hand. 

“Steady!” he said. “Have a drink.” 

| Whatis it?” 

“Rum. There’s a keg of it in the cabin.” 

I tasted it, and coughed, and drank. Jim raised the 
pannikin, and finished it. 
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“There!” he said. “I needed that. I was about done.” 

“Look here, Jim! I’m going to fish.” 

“Dig out that tinder-box first of all.” 

I had forgotten the tinder-box. It had been in my 
pocket all day, in the stream, and while we were swim- 
ming. We hurriedly examined it. Jim took it to the - 
galley, while I untangled the fishing-line. It occurred to 
me to use the fish-tail from the frying-pan for bait. 
Dry as it was, it was the best I could think of. When I 
got to the galley Jim had already had success in strik- 
ing a spark. He was shaving a piece of wood into splin- 
ters to nourish the thin flame. 

The fish-tail was successful. If the hook had been 
bare I might have made a catch with it, for the fish bit 
automatically. I took a dozen two-pounders, of a kind 
which looked like rock-bass, and then, as it grew dark, 
all at once they stopped biting. I carried them in to 
Jim. His fire was burning well. While two were cook- 
ing we cleaned the rest. But the first ones were still 
raw when we began to lift off pieces with our knives 
and eat. 

They were wonderfully good. As fast as one was re- 
duced to its backbone we tossed the remains overside 
and fried another. Our spirits rose a hundredfold. But 
through it all there was a strain of anxiety. All we had 
done since we had climbed aboard was outwardly cheer- 
ful, yet we were secretly uneasy. Even while we were 
eating we would stop to listen, look at each other 
guiltily, and begin again with an assumption of in- 
difference. As the night closed round us it was worse. 
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The lonely ship, the silence, the brooding stillness of 
the air, all preyed upon our nerves. Had we not been 
dead tired we should have talked it out. But Jim was 
nodding. It was obvious that he was at the end of his 
endurance. His spirit did its best to overcome his body. 
He smiled ruefully, and rose from where we sat beside 
the galley fire to limp towards the cabin for more rum. 
He was staggering as he came back with the untasted 
pannikin in his hands. He sat down and raised it to his 
lips, looking across at me. 

“Jim,” I cried, to learn what I could before he suc- 
cumbed, “‘for heaven’s sake tell me what it all means. 
Where are they—Tom Bosphorus and Tommy Tyne? 
What’s happened here? And who was that we saw last 
night? Was it Bully Rumbolt? Tell me, Jim. Don’t 
go to sleep. I’m scared!” 

He drank, and put the pan down. He was about to 
answer, when we both turned to the darkness. We both 
heard it. There it was again, to the northward, a distant 
musket shot. We stared into the night, and hearkened, 
but we heard no more. 

“God knows what’s happening,” said Jim. Then 
sleep completely conquered him, against his will. 
“We’ll dowse this fire and take it watch and watch,” 
he continued drowsily. ‘You go to sleep, I’ll take first 
watch myself.” With that, his head sank on his chest 
and stayed there. 

I partly carried, partly dragged him to the fo’c’sle, 
and when I had tumbled him into a bunk I returned, to 
put out the galley fire. I stumbled back to the foredeck, 
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having determined to keep watch there. In spite of the 
anxiety and alarm, I smiled at Jim’s attempt to keep 
awake. Even [ found it difficult, and I had slept last 
night. I would give him a generous spell. I would watch 
till dawn, and rouse him then. It must have been just 
after making this decision that I too slumbered. 








Chapter X XIII 


THE LAST OF BULLY RUMBOLT 


I was wakened by the sun. When sleep had overcome 
me I had sunk back against the windlass, and slipped 
down gradually until my head was on my arm. The 
sun shone now full into my face. I sat up at once, for I 
recalled that I had gone to sleep on watch. It was not 
easy to rise, for I was stiff, and my feet so bruised and 
sore that I could hardly stand upon them. 

But nothing was wrong. I looked into the fo’c’sle. 
Jim was sleeping on his side. There was no reason to 
wake him. I would get breakfast ready. 

The first need was water. I limped along the deck to 
the galley. The fish scales, where I had cleaned the 
catch the night before, sparkled on the deck. There was 
no water in the cask by the galley, nor any in the casks 
by the taffrail. I routed out a bucket and pondered 
how I might fill it. 

I looked round the bay. There was little wind; the 
shining surface of the water was scarcely marked. Here 
and there, far off or close at hand, a wandering breath 
would make its contact visible by darkening the blue. 
These shadows traveled lazily, so gently that the sur- 
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face behind them was almost immediately mirror-like, 
as it had been before. 

The Tropic Bird had swung round in the night, and 
was swinging back again. The stern was once more 
towards the shore. Over the bows I could see the cove 
where the Trincomalee was wrecked. It was not easy 
to believe that so peaceful a harbor could have proved 
so violent and treacherous. Tommy Tyne had said the 
sea made a breach over her. It seemed incredible from 
here. Behind the cove were the woods and the brown 
ridges. It did not look hard going, from this distance. 
My feet were still raw, but I began to feel scornful 
that they had been so soft. Had we come over the 
mountain to the north of us—whose granite top, seen 
from this angle as well as from the sea, was like an 
enormous coffin—that would have been different. Our 
way, as I looked back on it, seemed easy. 

There was nothing menacing about this island, in the 
daylight. I felt it would be good to stay for months 
here, basking the time away. 

My eyes had roved round to the shore near by. There 
was a stream, which entered in the angle of the bay, a 
hundred yards farther on from where we had started 
our swim out to the brigantine. That stream would 
have been one reason for the anchorage. How could I 
get the bucket there and back? 

I wished that Jim were awake so that we might 
discuss where the missing boat could be. Then the 
thought recurred of how surprised and pleased he would 
be if I could have the breakfast ready before calling 
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him. The stream was close at hand, the bay was calm; 
surely I could get fresh water somehow. I set my wits 
to working, to improvise a raft. 

I thought of the hatch cover, and dismissed it. It was 
too heavy for me to manage single-handed. But it 
struck me I could use the empty water-casks by the 
taffrail, if I could lash them to something—say the 
galley door. When I investigated I found this easier 
than I expected, for a wrench pulled the door from its 
hinges, and there was plenty of halyard rope. The posi- 
tion of the casks made it possible for me to lash the 
door to them before I cut the old lashings which bound 
them to the taffrail. The door was narrower than the 
height of the casks, which enabled me to fasten all three 
firmly. When I had done, I had a clumsy-looking raft, 
but it would serve my purpose. The next problem was 
to launch it. 

I had planned to use the davits whose fall was trail- 
ing idly down, but I found the raft was heavier than I 
had imagined, and several times I thought I should 
have to call Jim. But in the end I was successful, and 
though the raft took the water with a great splash it 
was right side up, and held together. I went overside 
to test it and, though obviously cranky, it bore me well. 
I felt confident that I could manage it. 

This took some time, but when I went back to the 
fo’c’sle Jim was still sleeping, without having changed 
his position. I went aft once more, with the bucket and 
a bit of board which I intended to use as a paddle. I 
pulled the raft under the taffrail, and carefully low- 
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ered these down. Then I let myself down by the fall, 
and cast off. 

She was the clumsiest of crafts to handle, but I 
seated myself on the door with all of a maker’s pride. 
At first I made but little progress, and found it difficult 
to hold a course. But by degrees I got inshore, and 
every now and then I paused to watch the bottom. 
There were fish down there, big ones too. The rays of 
sunlight glinted on something which moved stealthily, 
nosing among the rock and weed. It was a brown shark, 
spotted with yellow, square in the head. There was 
another one. They were four or five feet long—not big 
enough to be dangerous, but ugly companions. They 
would be unpleasant to swim with. We had been lucky 
twice, but there was no point in trying it again. If there 
had been big tiger-sharks nosing about here yesterday— 
As I thought of this a brightness on the surface up- 
shore caught my eye, as if some one had been flashing a 
mirror in my direction. It was moving and, as it turned, 
was a dark triangle. A back fin! Then after all the big 
man-eating sharks were in here. We had been luckier 
than we knew. The friendliness of the bay was gone. 

My thoughts were interrupted as the forward barrel 
bumped on the loose stones of the beach. I turned the 
raft broadside to, and slipping overboard lifted her, 
until she lay for the moment securely. I did not have 
far to go for the water. A few yards from the mouth 
of the stream I drank my fill, then lowered the bucket 
in the clear pool, and after many rinsings lifted it 
again. I carried it back to the raft, and put it aboard. 
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This stream was less rapid than the ones we had 
crossed the day before. The turf came close down to 
the bay, and was covered with a growth of bush and 
scrub, which was very thick about the stream. The birds 
were making a noise in there, so much, that before I 
pushed the raft off, I stopped to wonder what was the 
cause of their commotion. I went back to the pool to 
see. As I got there a pebble fell in the water at my 
feet, and I glanced up from the widening ripples to the 
bank on the other side. 

The bushes there were parted, and a face was look- 
ing at me. 

It was the eyes which were extraordinary. The 
tangled hair, beard, the brown, seamed cheeks, the 
straight, cruel nose, were natural, in that place: they 
were expressionless as rocks or trees. But the eyes, be- 
neath matted eyebrows, were unnatural. They were 
fixed upon me, yet were continually shifting in their 
meaning, pulsing with the thought behind. They were 
hazel in color, and the eyeballs were stained to yellow, 
but there is no describing how they were one moment 
eager and the next passionless and hard. 

It was Bully Rumbolt staring down at me. It could 
be no one else. With a swift movement, like an animal, 
he suddenly turned his head to his shoulder. I could 
hear him lick himself. The movement parted the bushes 
further. I saw more of him. He wore a sealskin singlet, 
but I hardly looked at that, because his exposed arms 
were horrible. They were black, and cracked in places, 
The flesh was dried and thin; the great muscles on his 
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shoulders stood out as the muscles of a beech-tree. One 
hand, like a claw, still pressed aside the bushes. He 
went on licking at himself, like a wild beast. 

He stopped as swiftly as he had begun, and turned 
to stare at me again. I saw then why he licked himself. 
There was a bullet wound in his left shoulder. His 
garment was soaked with blood. It was still running. 

His mad eyes dominated me. His face was gray be- 
neath the brown, and the skin was drawn tight over his 
cheek-bones. With a grin of pain he raised his wounded 
arm to hold the branches out of the way, while with 
his right hand he beckoned. 

“Come here,” he said. He. spoke slowly, mouthing 
his words with an effort, as if he had forgotten how to 
use them. His voice was harsh and grating. 

When I saw that he was wounded, a foolish thought 
of pity almost made me obey his gesture. Then, on the 
ground beside him, I saw his club. The head of it was 
knotted like his muscles. I was unarmed. I turned to 
run. 

Already I had delayed too long. There was a flash of 
evil in his eyes when he saw that I did not obey him. 
The bushes closed in front of him. He was gone. I 
scrambled back towards the raft, thinking only of es- 
cape. But he had crossed the stream and broken from 
the scrub, while I was still ten yards from the water’s 
edge. He was gaining on me. 

My legs were suddenly knocked out from under me. 
I went down as if I had been shot. I caught my side on 
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a bowlder as I fell, and for the moment lay sobbing 
with the effort to recover my wind. 

Bully was standing over me. He did not trouble to 
pick up the club which he had thrown. 

“Want to run away?” he said, with the same awk- 
ward way of talking. “Don’t try it again. Here!” 

He kicked me in the stomach. I writhed with pain. 
When he saw my sheath-knife he stooped to pluck it 
out. All the while I could only watch him, for I was 
fighting to recover myself, and until then I was help- 
less. He eyed me with the knife in his hand. Now 
and then he turned his head to lick at the wound in his 
shoulder. 

“This comes in handy,” he said, testing the blade on 
his thumb, and trying the balance of it. “I ought to 
have had this here last night, to teach them swine to 
shoot at me. Meantime, [1] teach you not to run again, 
my lad. Pl] cut your throat with this before I’m done. 
Aye, quick and plenty, when I’m ready. Them two is 
miles away, and you’re alone with me, my lad.” 

I said nothing. He smiled with vicious pleasure at 
my terror, and went on: | 

“You thought you was smart, deserting from that 
whaler. One thing you didn’t count on, lad. This here 
is Bully’s Island, every stitch of it. Them other two is 
learning that; they’ll know it shortly, Pll be bound. 
There’s just one thing you'll do afore I cut your throat. 
That there’s your raft. You'll put me aboard, see? I 
reckon you got two hands to paddle. That’s all you’re 
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alive for, see? You’re Bully’s meat. There’ll be a fire 
to cook you. When they get back they’ll see the smoke. 
Get up!” 

He kicked me once again, and, as if he thought I 
was malingering, put the knife-point in my leg. Though 
he was wounded, I was no match for him in strength. 
I struggled up. He slipped the knife between his teeth, 
twisted my arm behind my back, and marched me to 
the raft. My only hope was to outwit him. I thought 
hard. 

He was about to sweep the bucket of fresh water 
overboard, when he checked himself. 

“You can wash this for me when we get aboard,” 
he said, nodding at his wound. We eased the raft off the 
rocks, and, having made me seat myself, he pushed us 
off and climbed on. Our combined weight set the raft 
awash, and the barrels barely held us. So, with Bully 
seated facing me, with the knife in his teeth and his 
right hand holding the bucket between his legs, I be- 
gan to paddle towards the Tropic Bird. 

How was I to let Jim know? I scanned the ship, as I 
paddled. Then my heart jumped. I knew he was up and 
about, for I saw the smoke of the galley fire. 

Bully had been watching me. He twisted round to 
look at the ship. 

“Who lit that fire? You got any one with you? If 
you're trying to trap me, by thunder! [’ll slit you now.” 

“No, no!” I cried in terror. “I lit it before I came 
ashore. I’m alone. I’m all alone.” 

He had taken the knife from his teeth, but was still 
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watching the ship. She was to all appearances as de- 
serted as on the day before, save for the wisp of smoke 
from the galley. If only Jim had heard me, I could 
trust him not to show himself. Bully was not content. 
He turned back towards me. Then his gaze stiffened, 
and he forgot his intention. It was my turn to glance 
round. Within twenty yards of us was the same back fin 
I had seen before. It stood up like a sail above the 
surface, stiff and glistening, and carelessly and cruelly 
it slid in our direction. 

Instinctively we drew our feet aboard the raft. We 
were in equal panic now. There was sweat on Bully’s 
face. “Paddle!” was all that he said. 

There was no need to tell me. I was paddling for my 
life. But the raft was scarcely moving. It trembled 
underneath us, and the water washed across the door. 
A touch would overset it. The fin came on unhurriedly 
and easily. It ranged alongside. We could see the 
shark’s huge body, his pointed nose, cold eye and 
wicked teeth. He was watching us. There was nothing 
like this raft in his experience. But if he should touch 
us we were gone. 

I paddled desperately, first on one side, then on the 
other. We were more than half way to the ship. There 
were only forty yards to go. But we did not seem to 
move more than a yard a minute. 

The shark was puzzled by my paddling. He was con- 
tent to watch us. But when this seemed familiar, a 
sweep of the great tail brought him so close that I 
thought his back would strike the raft. In panic, I 
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brought the paddle down flat on the surface. It 
smacked upon the water with the sound of a shot. 

When we looked for him he had vanished. The raft 
rocked with the swirl he made, but shark, fin and all, 
had disappeared. 

We had cut the distance to the ship in half before he 
reappeared. The fin rose to the surface, and followed 
us in the same easy fashion, this time upon the other 
side. But we were closing on the Tropic Bird. We were 
underneath her stern. I continued to bang upon the 
water, and to paddle furiously. Bully was laughing 
now. We reached the taffrail, and I seized the rope. I 
made the raft fast, and in a moment was on deck. 
Bully’s head was just below me. It flashed through my 
mind to tip him into the water; but in the moment of 
delay I was too late. He held the bucket up to me. I 
took it and then, despite his wound, he too came up the 
fall and made me pull him aboard. That chance was 
gone and, even at the moment, I knew why. I could 
think of killing Bully, but I could not do it, because I 
was too frightened of him. 

Jim must know of our approach. I had no chance to 
look for him, for Bully had me by the shoulder, and 
made me march with him to the hatch. He leaned on 
me, as if the exertion of getting aboard had told on 
him; and when we reached the hatch he sat down 
heavily upon it. He took the knife from his mouth. 
“Rum,” he said. “Fetch it here, quick.” 

There was still no sign of Jim. I ran back to the 
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cabin. There he was at last. He was sitting on the 
cabin table, with a belaying-pin across his knees. 

“T saw you come aboard,” he whispered. “I slipped 
down here. That’s Bully Rumbolt? Is he mad?” 

“He’s going to kill me, Jim, and burn the ship.” 

“What’s he want the bucket for?” 

“They shot him in the shoulder. I’m to dress his 
wound. But he wants some rum first.” 

“Take him the keg. I'll come up while you're dress- 
ing him. Make sure you can hold the knife while I hit 
him. We’ve got to tie him up and keep him till the 
others come.” 

“Hit him hard, Jim. He’s like an ox.” 

Jim nodded. I took the keg of rum and staggered up 
the companionway with it. As I went along the deck I 
gasped with surprise. Bully had disappeared. Then I 
saw the hatch was off, and there were sounds of ham- 
mering below. 

I put the keg down. Bully was in the hold. He had 
found a powder barrel, had broken it open, and was 
pouring the contents in the open space ‘below the 
hatchway. The hold was nearly empty, but there was a 
little merchandise, which he quickly piled round the 
heap of powder. Then he saw me. 

“You been long enough,” he growled. “Here, pull 
me up.” 

I reached my hand down to him, and, with an effort 
which caused his wound to bleed afresh, he got back 
to the deck. 

“That’s the only barrel of powder left,” he said. “T 
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reckon it’s enough. Where’s the rum? Fetch a pan, and 
that there bucket, and something I can sit on.” 

I ran to the galley for the pannikin and a box, and 
fetched the bucket to him. He watched me all the time, 
even while he was drinking, but he seemed satisfied 
with my alacrity, and smacked his lips over the rum. 
I had brought some rags with which to wash his wound. 
He waved them away. 

“There’s a bale of silks down there,” he said, nod- 
ding at the hatch. “Here, take that knife, and cut it 
open. Don’t look so glum about it. I'll keep you alive 
to paddle me back.” 

He drank another pan of rum, while I dropped into 
the hold. Before I lost view of the deck I could see 
Jim stealing from the cabin round by the galley. I 
hacked at the bale, and pulled out some cheap hand- 
kerchiefs, used for trading purposes. They were gaudy, 
and pleased Bully’s eye. I used the bale as a step to 
climb up again, and, as I did so, dropped the knife back 
in the hold, as if by accident. 

Bully let out an oath, and started up to strike me. 
But I had seen Jim coming, and instead of dodging 
I flung myself as hard as I could at Bully, seizing his 
uninjured arm, and clinging to it for dear life. At that 
moment Jim’s charge struck us. There was a crack, and 
the three of us rolled on the deck. I was underneath, 
and clung to the huge arm whose fingers tore upward 
from my chest towards my throat. I screamed with the 
pain with which they twisted my flesh; then I could 
scream no more, for he had a grip on my windpipe and 
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was quickly throttling me. I writhed from side to side, 
but I could not escape the grip. 

Jim struck him again. I heard Bully grunt. But the 
effect was to make him shake and drop me, and turn 
his undivided strength to Jim. He had Jim by the arm 
before he could strike again. I heard the bone snap, like 
a dry stick; and Jim went crashing down through the 
open hatch into the hold below. After his fall there was 
silence. 

Bully was swaying by the hatch. I struggled up to go 
for him. He stumbled away. He was running from 
me. I paused to pick up the belaying-pin. He made for 
the galley. I pursued him slowly. He could not escape 
me. He reappeared, going from the galley round the 
other side of the hatch. He had something in his hands. 
He guarded it. I saw then what it was—a lighted stick. 

I threw the belaying-pin with all my strength. It 
caught him, but it was too late. The glowing stick had 
dropped into the hatchway. There was a burst of 
flame. The ship quivered. A dense cloud of whirling 
smoke exploded from the hatchway. 

Down there, somewhere in the midst of it, was Jim. 
A thousand Bullys might escape, if I could save him. 
I could not face the smoke unaided. The bucket and 
the loose kerchiefs caught my eye. I dipped a handker- 
chief in water, bound it round my face, went over the 
edge of the hatch, and let go. The bale of silk was the 
first thing I could feel, and on the other side of it I 
stumbled upon Jim. He lay face downward, and was 
limp. I had him on my shoulder in a moment, and 
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staggered to the bale. The smoke had blinded me. My 
lungs were bursting. I clambered to the top of the 
bale, frantic with anxiety to get out. My head was level 
with the coaming. I heaved Jim on to it and pushed 
him over. A fresh wave of smoke enveloped me. My 
head spun round. The sparks which burned my feet 
were in reality what saved me. With my last conscious 
effort I leapt from the bale, fell over the hatch coaming, 
and rolled, coughing and retching, across the deck. 

My lungs, my throat, my eyes, all caused me agony. 
As I rolled to and fro, once more I recalled the bucket. 
I crawled to it. The water eased my eyes. In a few 
moments I could drink. 

Across the deck I saw a dark shape moving. It was 
Bully. I had forgotten him. But he was not coming in 
my direction. He was making for the stern. I got up and 
tried to follow him. The smoke was all amidships. The 
air was pure astern. He was at the taffrail as I emerged. 
He did not see me; he was letting himself down to 
the raft. 

When I reached the taffrail he was ten yards away, 
paddling as well as he could with his one arm. My head 
swam as I watched, and the scene seemed to move 
slowly. It was like an unimportant spectacle, leisurely 
acted before me. It was a dream. It was too noiseless 
to be real. Perhaps my ears were dulled, or my eyes not 
focused properly. But when I blinked and looked again 
the scene was unchanged. It was slowly unfolding there 
as if for my diversion. I clung upon the taffrail, for I 
was too weak to stand, and watched. 


THE LAST OF BULLY RUMBOLT —289 


The bay was as it had been, early in the morning. 
There was no ripple on it, save where Bully splashed 
the surface. As I looked down, the water was a clear 
green, and the sunlight poured slantwise into it. 
Shadows were there, and one which moved, took shape, 
and neared the raft. It drifted up, and I could see its 
color darken as it neared the surface. More accurately 
than before I could watch him, and see how curious he 
was about the raft. He hung below, and watched it; 
then, with a supple swing of his pointed tail, he moved 
away from me, and under it, and vanished. The raft 
obscured the view. Bully was disturbing the surface. 
I was angry with him. He was laboring in the direction 
the swift shape had taken. He should know such labor- 
ing was ugly, as it was vain. 

As if aware I could no longer see him, the shape sent 
back a signal. Some way inshore, he raised his fin above 
the surface. When that black triangle appeared I ex- 
pected Bully to stop. He did not see it. I almost called 
to him. I did call something unintelligible. He did not 
hear me; he was still paddling. The triangle glided 
over the surface towards the raft. Sometimes it glis- 
tened ; it would turn, and again be black. It was unhur- 
ried. That was the fascination of it. It stopped or came 
towards the raft at its own will. 

Now Bully saw it. He could not fail to see it. It was 
closing with him. Bang on the water, Bully! Splash 
with that bit of wood. 

I was trembling. Even though I gripped the taffrail I 
shook. That was the moment when I realized it was no 
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dream. And Bully knew. I could see it from his atti- 
tude. He was no longer paddling. He had drawn his 
feet right under him, and was holding to the raft with 
both hands. The fin was closing with him. It was within 
a few yards. It submerged. I could almost hear the 
water close over it. It was gone. Bully was staring 
down. The raft tipped up. Why didn’t Bully right it? 
It tipped farther, and Bully seemed to slip off, very 
slowly, where the triangle had gone down. The triangle 
was on the other side of the raft now, but it swerved 
back viciously. It flashed in the sunlight, and was gone. 
Get back, Bully; get back! I tried to shout it. He still 
had one hand on the raft; surely he could get back? 

As if in answer, with a sudden horrible cry his body 
rose waist-high above the surface. He lost hold. Both 
arms flung wildly at the sky. Again that scream, and 
then it ceased. There was a confused circle in the water. 
Bully went down in the middle of it. The triangle 
showed for an instant, and vanished also. The raft 
rocked gently, and everything was still. 
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Cheer x XIV 


TOM’S NARRATIVE 


A HOT spark stung my shoulder. I woke from the stupor 
which followed the witnessing of Bully’s death. That 
cry kept ringing in my ears, but there was much to do. 
Smoke was still pouring from the hatchway, and Jim 
was lying where I had left him. I ran to him. He was 
breathing, but he was still unconscious. His back was 
badly burned, and his right arm was broken. I dragged 
him to the foredeck, out of reach of the smoke. Then I 
ran back to find the bucket. The deck was hot beneath 
my feet. I bent a line to the rope handle of the bucket 
and, having thrown its contents through the hatchway, 
I dropped it overboard for more. Presently there was 
steam rising with the smoke. Each bucketful would hiss 
as I flung it down. But the roar of the flames seemed 
louder. 

I did not hear the boat until it was almost alongside. 
Tom and Tommy Tyne were in it. Both were pulling, 
furiously, across the bay from the north-east. As soon 
as I saw them I sang out: 

“Hurry, Tom!” I called. 

They hardly waited to make the boat fast to the fall 
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before they were aboard. I nearly laughed at their 
familiar, frightened faces. 

“Holy heaven!” cried Tom. “It’s the lad again!” 

“Who did this?” cried Tommy. 

“Bully Rumbolt,” I gasped. “Get some buckets.” 

There was no time for explanations. We fell to work, 
and an hour passed before we felt the ship was safe. I 
left them to make sure, while I went to tend Jim. When 
I raised his head he became conscious for a moment. 
“Water!” he moaned, and fainted once more. 

We had no more fresh water. I had to take the boat 
to the stream for a bucketful. When I returned, Tom 
was at the taffrail. 

“Fire’s out,’ he announced. “Lucky it didn’t get 
right aft; there’s some more powder down there. Good 
lad, we’ll need that water. Hand it up.” 

“It’s for Jim,” I said, scrambling aboard. ‘‘He’s 
nearly burned to death. Come, Tom, quick!” 

“Who the devil’s Jim?” 

“In the bow. Come on. What can we do for burns?” 

Tommy joined us. We looked at Jim. 

“There’s that oil in the cabin lamp,” said Tommy. 
“Fetch it quick, Tom. And his arm’s broke. Who 
done that?” 

“Bully Rumbolt,” I said. I had taken Jim’s head 
in my lap, and was splashing water on his face. 

“Seems like Bully’s done a lot round here,” he 
growled. Tom had come back with the oil. “You hear 
that, Tom? Bully done all this. Here, lad, leave that 
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water be. Better for him if he don’t wake up till we’ve 
got him right. Fetch some splints for this arm.” 

Tommy had taken charge of the doctoring. Tom 
seemed to be shamefaced. But we were all so busy for 
a while that there was little conversation. Then Tom 
caught sight of some widgeon on the figure-of-eight 
island close at hand, and took the boat to shoot them. 
Their muskets, as I had noticed, were ready loaded. 
We heard him bang away, and he returned, with more 
self-confidence, holding a brace of birds. Tommy and 
I had done what we could for Jim, and had carried 
him down to the fo’c’sle. He had waked up long enough 
to take some water, and we planned to get some broth 
for him as soon as possible. We joined Tom at the 
galley. 

“Now look here,” said Tom. ‘‘Let’s have a talk 
about all this. How do you come here?” 

“Jim and J came together. We came off a whaler 
which put in on the east side of the island the day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“Why, that’s it, Tom!’ cried Tommy Tyne. “That’s 
it! While we was rotting there and spying for him, like 
you said to do, he must have seen her, and we up there 
the whole time! Curse us for a pair of fools, Tom.” 

“Well, how was we to know?” growled Tom. “And 
he came, didn’t he? Weren’t that him I took a shot 
at, and hit too, by them blood-stains?” 

Little Tommy would have interrupted, but Tom cut 
him short. 
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“What about this whaleship?”’ he asked quickly. 
‘We don’t want a pack of smelling whalemen on our 
island.” 

“They’ve sailed,” I answered. “You didn’t think 
we'd bring them here! There’s just the two of us. Jim 
knows as much as I. It was Billy Trott who told us.” 

“Where’s he?” said Tommy. 

I turned my thumb down. 

“Ah,” said Tom. “Well, that’s one less. He was 
never much good in a fight, was Billy.” 

“Lay off that,” said Tommy. “Rest his soul, say I.” 

“He got us aboard the whaler,” I put in. “Jim saved 
his life once; that’s how he came to tell us. Jim and I 
swam ashore; they never traced us. But it’s you who 
ought to tell me, Tom. You never came back, that night 
in Liverpool. And what’s been doing on this island?” 

“Not much we didn’t come back,” said Tom. 
“Maybe you noticed things was kind of hot. And now 
about this island—well, I'll tell you. It’s a matter of 
maybe eight or ten weeks—ain’t it, Tommy ?—since 
we got here. That’s me, and Tommy here, and Chicko, 
that same cook as you'll remember, lad. It don’t signify 
just how we come; but that we was livened up when we 
first saw this bay, that was only natural. Tommy 
knew as it was right, and brought us in here. We took 
some soundings, and picked on this as anchorage. The 
bay looks quiet now, but it’s a sight different in a gale. 
There’s a wicked sea gets up here when you get a bad 
sou’ wester blowing crosswise on the tide. She piles up 
heavy on the east side, where the Trincomalee caught it. 
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Fetch out that map, Tommy; let’s show him the way 
oft” 

Tommy Tyne had begun to cook the birds; but he 
pulled out a folded sheet of paper, torn from the log- 
book. Tom unfolded it, and pointed out the present 
anchorage. It was surprisingly well drawn. 

“That’s Tommy’s work,” said Tom. “Little good it’s 
done us so far. As soon as we was here, we reckoned 
it weren’t going to be much trouble finding that treas- 
ure we all heard about. We just made things snug 
here, and took the boat across the bay yonder.” 

He pointed, and I told him we had passed the spot. 

“Aye, if you came that way, maybe you saw the 
signs of where we worked. We reckoned Bully and his 
mates had pegged out long since; and Tommy said 
there was that amount of stuff that it didn’t seem 
likely it was far off. All the same, we ain’t found 
nothing, not after we’d been digging there three weeks, 
and westerly gales on most all the time, and the sand- 
flies biting at us, and a kind of feeling we was being 
watched. We weren’t so lively at the end of it as we’d 
been at the first.” 

‘But it must be there,”’ I cried. 

“Aye, anybody’d think so. But digging’s tiresome 
if you ain’t in the right place. You take a pick and 
shovel, lad; you have a try at it. There’s lots of time 
afore us.” 

ia will,’ 1 said. “It must be there.” 

“We had an argument at last, the three of us. That 
was before the seals left, and we was cooking seal-meat. 
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We'd turned a deal of that beach upside down; we 
figured out we ought to scout around a bit. How did 
we know where it was? Somewheres near the wreck 
was likeliest, but Bully might have had a lot of time 
on his hands after Tommy left him here. He might 
have moved it, in a year’s time, just where he liked. 
We’d make a map, and look it over, and take the 
blessed island inch by inch, if need be, till we found it. 

“That map was three day’s work. Then we was 
interrupted. 

“What we’d arranged was this. If we was going out 
of sight of the Tropic Bird we ought to know she was 
protected. We drew lots who to leave on guard, and 
Chicko was short on the draw. So Tommy and me, we 
made the map. Night-time, we’d come back and whistle 
to him, and he’d fetch the boat for us to come aboard. 
If we got stuck, we’d light a fire; if he saw smoke, he 
was to come for us. That was all fixed aforehand, while 
we was talking things out in the hut we had in the 
woods, back of that cove. 

“The three days was wet and windy, and there 
looked to be a lot of this here island. There weren’t no 
detail in the map yet. All we’d done was to walk along 
the ridges, and if we was going to dig all we could see 
we reckoned we’d be here maybe a hundred years. Then 
on the fourth day it was fine and clear. Tommy and I 
set out to see the north end of the island; Chicko was 
still taking soundings, when he weren’t catching fish. 

“We was going up the west coast, and we wasn’t 
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much more than started, when Tommy saw the smoke.” 

“Smoke?” I asked. 

“Look here,”’ Tom pointed to a cross on the map. It 
was on a headland on the eastern side, almost due north 
of the cove where the wreck occurred. 

“There was a column of smoke standing up there,” 
said Tom. “What was we to think of that? Well, 
anyway, we set across the island; see that ridge—that’s 
where we went. We didn’t think of Chicko, not at first. 
Then we see the boat going across the bay towards the 
cove. He was making for the smoke too, for all he 
was worth. He always was a good man, Chicko. We 
cut across so we could join him, but it’s terrible hard 
going up there. He had a start on us. When we got 
down where we could see that swamp he was already 
heading into it. We shouted to him. He never heard us. 
We ran down the hill, and followed him. You can see 
here, that looks like a short cut over to that headland. 
Well, it ain’t. That’s where Chicko is now.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“There’s quicksand there,” said Tom grimly. “We 
was just about ten minutes after him, and we could 
hear him long before we saw him. We couldn’t get him 
out. He went down kind of slow, before our eyes. His 
hands stayed up a long time. They was all blue.” 

“We been missing him a lot,” said Tommy, over his 
shoulder, from the galley stove. “He had a way of 
cooking things we ain’t got. It come natural to him to 
roast any of these here sea-birds until you’d think they 
was turkey.” 
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“Well, there it is,” said Tom. “We got out again 
and went round on the hills. The smoke was gone 
mostly by that time. And there wasn’t nothing on the 
headland, just that fire—or what was left of it—but 
not a soul or nothing. We come back to the cove.” 

“The boat was gone?” 

“The boat was there. There was nothing wrong with 
her. We pulled out to the ship, for we was puzzled. 
The only thing wrong here was on the cabin table. 
When we see that, we knew Bully’d been here.” 

“On board the ship?” 

“Right here. He left a token. He always was kind 
of fond of a joke.” 

“Token,” I repeated. ““You mean—warning?” 

“Aye,” Tom answered. “Tommy, where’d you put 
Ieee 

“In the harness cask,” said Tommy. In normal times 
that was where supplies for duff were kept. Tom got up 
and fetched the token. It was a skull. He paused on his 
way back to sniff the stew Tommy was making. 

“Smells good,” he said. Then, still addressing 
Tommy: “I guess you’re right about it. That weren’t 
the boy. That there was Slugdeath.” 

“The boy was in the cave,” said Tommy, stirring 
the stew. 

Tom had placed the wretched emblem on the deck. 
It grinned in the sunlight. 

“Take it away!” I cried. ““You mean Bully killed 
those two poor devils?” 

“Well, I reckon so,” said Tom, “And ate ’em, that’s 
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what we think. But, all the same, he didn’t mean us 
harm. I see that in a minute. He had a soft spot for his 
friends—leastwise for me and Tommy. This on the 
cabin table was plain enough, in a way. He’d changed 
his mind, that’s all it meant. He knew that we was 
we. He’d heard us, right enough, while we was in the 
wood. He could have had us, if he’d wanted to; he 
could have set fire to the Tropic Bird. No; we figured 
he was going to keep that treasure; that here he was as 
good as saying so, and giving us the hint to go, if we 
was that way minded.” 

“But the cook?” I said. “Did Bully mean that?” 

“Well, there we had an argument,” said Tom. “We 
didn’t rightly know. He aimed to scare us off, J reckon, 
just to keep that treasure hid. Seems like he was crazy 
on that. He didn’t seemed to want to get away. And all 
he had to use against us was the island. There’s a quick- 
sand; if he’s going to build a smoke, might just as well 
run that in—that’s like Bully. Well, we two talked it 
out, and we was all prepared to treat him fair enough. 
We drew up articles, and Tommy copied them out on 
a sheet of the log-book. There wasn’t any talk about 
the black spot; we’d give Bully this command, and all 
go thirds. Fair and decent; leastwise, it was ground for 
argument. It took us most of that day to talk it out 
and get it all down shipshape. Then we took a keg of 
rum ashore and stuck the articles on top of it. We 
come aboard again, for we reckoned it was better that 
way, until we knew just how things stood between us. 

“Tn the morning the keg was gone. And the articles, 
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they mightn’t have been written, so far as any answer 
ever we had to ’em.” 

“Aye,” said Tommy. “They took a fairish bit of 
writing, too.” 

“But that was over a month ago,” I said. “Didn’t 
you hear from him since then?” 

“We heard plenty, but not about the treasure. The 
day after we put the keg ashore we heard singing. That 
would be Bully, drunk. We went ashore and trailed 
him. He was pretty bad. That rum must have been the 
first he’d had ever since Tommy left him. He went to 
sleep by and by. Then we took and bound him. We 
was going to bring him aboard. There weren’t no 
question of dirty work, for we knew well enough if he 
was dead there weren’t much chance of lighting on the 
gold. We thought he’d see our point of view, by and 
by. We didn’t tie his legs, for it was two miles down 
to the boat. We made him walk it. Maybe that was our 
mistake. He came round again, before we knew it. We 
had about half-a-mile to go when he broke away. There 
was I on my ear in the bushes, and Tommy running 
after Bully through the woods. He didn’t catch him. 

“We come back to the ship, and here we been, short- 
handed, most all the time since then. Every way we 
looked at it, we had to keep the ship. I don’t mean as 
how we didn’t get ashore, the two of us together, some- 
times. We could do that, as soon as we found out a way 
to hide the boat. But we didn’t feel so happy, if we 
was out of sight of her. So what we did was to search 
all round this foreshore. There ain’t a sign of gold, I 
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tell you that right now. Once more we see the only 
chance is to make Bully talk. 

“Three days ago we had our opening. We saw him 
in the woods, and threw away our guns, so he’d talk 
free and easy. And Bully did. When we’d explained as 
how we'd leave some more rum, Bully didn’t make no 
bones about it. He told us it was in his cave, not here- 
abouts at all, but up there in the mountains north of us. 
At that we split a bargain: we’d tote a keg of rum up 
there, if Bully’d show us the way. It was two days ago 
that we all got the keg there. Bully went up on the 
ridge to fetch some birds’ eggs. We began to look round 
when he was gone, and hardly noticed how long he was 
taking. When it came nightfall, though, we had our 
suspicions. There’s where we had our argument. 
Tommy was for cutting back here to the ship, and I 
was set on staying in the cave, for where the rum was 
there’d be Bully, in my notion. Besides, we had a 
chance to turn the cave out, and that we did. There 
was all kinds of things there, but no treasure. And then 
when dark come, even Tommy see it was impossible for 
us to cross them ridges back again.” 

“That was the night that Bully watched the whaler,” 
I put in. “How was it you didn’t see her?” 

“Maybe he saw her from the ridge,” said Tom. “We 
was west of that, in the cave. Well, when it come to 
morning, Tommy was all for starting back again, and 
wouldn’t stop till he’d come far enough to get a look 
down at the ship to see she was all right. I didn’t worry, 
for Bully never swam so much as a stone, leastwise he 
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couldn’t in the old days, and I reckoned nobody’d find 
the boat, where we’d put her. I weren’t satisfied the 
gold weren’t up there, and so when Tommy came back, 
and said the ship was still there, we dug round that 
place all day, till we was tired. Then ’twas getting 
dark again when Bully he showed up at last. 

“Maybe you won’t see why I took a shot at him, so 
soon as he came running in to where we had the fire.” 

“Maybe he won't, if you tell the yarn that way,” 
Tommy interrupted. “You was drunk, Tom; don’t you 
go hiding it. I told you to lay off the rum.” 

“Well, P'd been working,” said Tom. ‘And we 
weren't going to let Bully go running off like that 
again. I never laid to kill him. That’s why I shot him 
in the leg.” 

“Was that where you aimed?” I asked. 

“T aimed to get him in the leg,” said Tom. “I had 
both guns by me, and I let him have first one and 
then the other.” 

“Where you hit him was the shoulder.” 

Tommy laughed. 

“I knowed I hit him somewheres,” growled Tom. 
“We see the bloodstains in the morning. We was 
legging it back here, when we see the smoke go up from 
the ship. A bad turn, that was. Now maybe you'll 
tell us the rights of that. To begin with, where’s 
Bully ?” 

“Bully’s dead.” 

“What?” they cried, both at once. I told them. I 
thought they’d have a word of praise. Instead of that 
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Tom hung his head in his hands, and stared at the 
deck, 

“Well, that beats all!” he said. “Tommy, we might 
just as well-sail home. I reckon you done your best, 
lad, but just you listen here. How in thunder are we 
going to find it now?” 
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Chapter X XV 


WE SEEK THE TREASURE 


So FAR as we could make out, the date on which the 
Jonathan had put into the island was the 14th of April. 
When we came to discuss it, none of us were certain, 
for Jim and I had not made a note of it, and Tom 
and Tommy had long since lost count. The reason for 
our worry was the thought of winter coming on. 

From our arrival until the day after Bully’s death 
the weather had been fine and mild, like an Indian sum- 
mer on the Chesapeake. Then it changed in a way which 
I linked with the critical stage of Jim’s illness. For 
four days and nights his condition was alarming. The 
concussion from his fall into the hold, the pain of his 
burns and of his broken arm, set his mind wandering. 
Tommy Tyne proved to be a more resourceful nurse 
than I was, and we took it in turns to pull Jim through. 
It was an exhausting period; and all the time the 
weather was more varied and extraordinary than I 
would have believed possible. Scarcely two hours 
were alike. The winds were light, and came at will 
from all points of the compass, though mainly from 
the south and south-east. At one moment the sky would 
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be clear, with brilliant sunshine, and only a few low- 
lying fleecy clouds to be seen; at the next a great dark 
cloud would gather, mount and rise against the wind 
with menacing rapidity, until the sky was covered, 
and the ship would be in twilight. The birds ashore, 
who had been singing, would fall silent; the only sound 
to break the hush would be the scream of a gull; this 
would accentuate the menace of the dark conflict in the 
upper air. But the surface winds still came in light 
puffs, regardless of the storm above, and the fleecy 
clouds would sink and lose their color and drift about 
us in the form of fog. With a sudden rush the upper 
storm would break. A pelting shower of rain, with 
sleet and hail, would pour down on us through the fog, 
making a loud rattle on the decks, and striking the still 
waters of the bay so viciously that the whole surface 
would sing like a kettle. An hour afterwards the fog 
would lighten, and we would know the sun was playing 
on it. Then it would break and melt and vanish, and 
not a trace of the storm would remain, except for the 
way the decks steamed in the sunlight, and a faint 
milkiness in the depths of the bay. Upon the island one 
bird and then another would take up its song, and the 
woods glistened, and the mountains to the north of us 
would gleam with patches of snow, which had either 
resisted the storm or grown by means of it. 

Tom grumbled most at the repetition of such 
weather, for it was his part to provide food and water, 
while Tommy and I were occupied with Jim. But what 
cheered Tom in moments of depression were his experi- 
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ments with making beer. Before we came they had 
made much use of a root which Chicko had discovered, 
and which was abundant all over the island. Chicko had 
used it as a substitute for bread and potatoes; after his 
death they had been less successful with it, but it still 
formed a staple food. Tom brought aboard large quan- 
tities, and, as he had shot two seals at the mouth of 
the bay, we used to grate the root and fry it in the seal 
oil. It tasted like sawdust, but was sweet, for the 
root contained a quantity of sugar, which made Tom 
think of making beer. He grated it, as if for eating, 
then boiled a quantity and let it ferment; and as he 
watched the process he used to gloat, and to forget all 
troubles. 

But in spite of all our occupations we were fearful 
lest the winter should be rigorous. We had had no 
frost as yet, in spite of occasional flurries of snow; but 
it seemed as though the weather’s uncertainty was a 
presage of severity. In this we were mistaken. Jim took 
a turn for the better after four days, and, as if the 
weather were deliberately imitating his condition, the 
season of Indian summer returned. With it came im- 
mense flocks of small birds, resembling the wild canary 
in shape and size. They arrived flying very high, as if 
the currents of the upper air were still in swift, though 
favorable, motion; and they descended in waves, and 
took possession with such assurance that we supposed 
them to be annual visitors. They were tame, and we 
netted several dozen of them, which Tommy proposed 
to make into a pie. 
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But Tom meanwhile was grumbling, and voiced 
what we knew to be true: we were no nearer to the 
treasure. Even while Jim was desperately ill, the rest of 
us had severally studied the map, and had discussed 
where Bully might have hidden the gold. Tom and 
Tommy argued, and were agreed on only one point— 
that it would be somewhere unexpected. They took the 
map and crossed off the cove where the wreck occurred ; 
though I was reluctant, they convinced me they had 
turned the beach there upside down, and had scoured 
the woods near by. They got angry when I doubted 
them, and I gave in. They also crossed off Bully’s cave. 
These two were the most obvious locations. What 
next? Somewhere unexpected, they insisted. That was 
what made me suggest the Giant’s Tomb. 

For, as I had noticed from the Jonathan, the coffin- 
like formation on the central mountain was the most 
striking landmark of the island. We all recognized it, 
and had given it a name. When Tom and Tommy said 
the treasure would be somewhere unexpected, it came 
to me, and I uttered the thought as soon as I had it, that 
the Giant’s Tomb would be a spectacular hiding-place. 
For a moment they stared at me; then Tom slapped his 
leg. 

“What d’you think of that, Tommy?” he cried. “By 
gum! I think he’s right. That’d be like Bully. Course 
it would! First chance we’ve got we’ll go along up 
there.” 

This conversation took place in the cabin during one 
of the storms; as soon as good weather returned Tom 
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referred to it. What made us hesitate until Jim could 
recover sufficiently, at least to be able to look after 
himself, was the fact that we had only eight hours of 
broad daylight, and if we were to make a proper ex- 
pedition we ought to spend the night near the moun- 
tain. But on the day that we netted the birds Tom 
sampled his beer. Whether he drank too much, or 
sampled it too soon, or that the fermentation made the 
root poisonous, I do not know; but the effect was to 
disturb his night. He was up and about before day- 
break, and in a mood of irritation determined to set off 
at once for a day’s trip to the Giant’s Tomb. He woke 
me up and told me to make ready. We left Tommy to 
look after Jim and to make the canary-pie. 

It was very cold in the early morning as we rowed 
across the bay. We landed at the creek in the northern- 
most angle, and, leaving the boat, plunged into the 
woods, and headed due north. We had warmed up now, 
with exercise, and one thing made us feel that the 
winter was unlikely to be violent; for we noticed no 
falling of leaves or alteration in foliage. Everything 
seemed to be evergreen, even the grass. Some of the 
trees had blossoms, and there were a great many small 
red berries, of which the birds were fond, and which we 
found good to eat. When we got to the high ground we 
found the traveling was very good, for the springs and 
soft places were frozen over; but in the sun the air was 
mild. We made a good pace along the granite ledges, 
and though on the top of the mountain the rocks were 
much contorted, and thrown up in confusion, we were 
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never held up very long. We made detours to avoid 
precipitous chasms, some of which were hundreds of 
feet deep, and we skirted the edge of vertical rock faces, 
against which the trees, far down, were massed like the 
regiments of an attacking army. We could look down 
upon the sea-birds as they wheeled above the trees. But 
our progress was towards the summit, which, even as 
we neared, preserved the outline of a gigantic coffin; 
and though we panted with the hard work we traveled 
fast. 

Now that we were on the highest part we had a full 
view of the whole island—of the several islands. The 
south island seemed scarcely disconnected, but one to 
the extreme north was perhaps six miles from the main- 
land we stood on, and there were several closer to the 
tip. We judged the whole group to extend thirty or 
thirty-five miles from north to south, and our own 
island was about fifteen miles from east to west. The 
western shore was high and bold, particularly at the 
southern end, and it ran north-north-east in an almost 
straight line, with two small islets half way up, close 
in. We could not look down so clearly on the northern 
end, for the high ridge of rock ran to the tip of the 
island; Bully’s cave, said Tom, was to the west of 
the ridge. But in an easterly line from the tip we could 
see quite clearly the sunken reefs on which, from the 
Jonathan, I had seen the breakers. Now it was calm, 
yet the water was still breaking heavily there. The 
reefs extended fully ten miles from the land. Following 
down the eastern coast, Tom showed me where the 
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marsh was, and the quicksand which claimed Chicko; 
and I pointed out to him the harbor where we swam 
ashore, and the gorge where we built our first night’s 
fire. 

We saw these things when we were standing actually 
on the Giant’s Tomb, for when we got there the coffin 
proved to be a wall of rock, nearly a hundred yards 
long and twenty feet across, running in a north-west 
and south-east direction, as if giving the line to that 
arm of the island on which we landed. On the south- 
westerly side, from which we approached it, it was 
about twenty feet high, and seamed and fissured, so 
that we had no difficulty in scrambling up; on the 
north-east it was nearly fifty feet in height, and in 
places there were clefts and faces which went down 
twice that far. 

We went through the snow along this ridge to the 
southeast end, which fell away sheer into a deep valley, 
about a mile long and not more than two hundred yards 
wide. The Giant’s Tomb must have risen a thousand 
feet above the sea; the walls which bound this narrow 
valley were precipitous, and not less than six or eight 
hundred feet in height. We could see that it was the 
drainage from this valley which formed the marshes 
down below; and at the very summit of the valley, un- 
derneath our feet, in the end of the Giant’s Tomb, was 
the entrance to a cave. 

We had not noticed it at first. It was Tom who saw 
it. The problem then was how to reach it without 
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falling from the Tomb headlong into the deep valley. 

“Do you think that’s it, Tom? Do you think that’s 
really it?” I cried. 

“Listen!” said Tom. His eyes glistened ; he was even 
more excited than I was: “Bully said he had it in his 
cave. He didn’t say whzch cave.” 

“You mean that he meant this one?” 

Tom had already started to ease himself down a 
chimney of rock. He turned to grin at me, and winked. 
Then he went on, and I followed him. 

We had our work cut out to reach the cavern, but 
we did it. There was a ledge in front of it. The opening 
was thirty feet high, but it shallowed rapidly. We 
could see the back from the entrance. And there was 
nothing there. 

That much was plain. There was not a sign, either 
of occupation or of treasure. At first we would not 
believe it. We went round the walls, tapping with bits 
of loose rock. We scrutinized the floor. There was 
nothing. 

We sat on the ledge outside, with our feet hanging 
over the valley. Tom began to swear, nodding to 
himself. 

“You and me both,” he added, after a while. “You 
and me both is a pair of fools. Bully was just lying. 
How in thunder would he have got it here, anyhow? 
We thought maybe he would, for he had lots of time. 
But, when he was a-hiding it, how’d he know he was 
going to have lots of time ahead of him? ’Tain’t so 
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likely. P11 be Gutevered if I know Siete the stuff is, 
but it ain’t here, anyway. We can scratch this off when 
we get back.” 

He threw the piece of rock in his hand, and we 
watched its flight until it struck down in the valley. 
Then we forsook the cave. In struggling up the rock 
face again I wondered how I could have been fool 
enough to think that Bully would transport the gold 
so far as this. We were both silent most of the way 
back, until Tom stopped to pluck and examine a plant 
which I had not noticed before. 

“This trip ain’t altogether useless,” he remarked. 
“See this here? It’s a powerful good medicine.” 

We took some back with us, and later on, when it 
was cooked, it proved to be so. Tom used to put a 
little of it in the beer to neutralize its ill-effects; and, 
though the taste seemed to me to be horrible, he drank 
the mixture with relish. 

But that was later on. On this evening, when we 
reached the Tropic Bérd, it was already dark, and we 
had to give them a hail. Tommy had been sitting in the 
fo’c’sle with Jim. While Tom explained our ill-success 
I heated up the remains of the pie, and we all assembled 
round Jim’s bunk. The lantern was lighted. He was sit- 
ting up, and Tom and I ate ravenously. 

“That’s a marvelous pie,” said Jim, as he watched 
us. “I don’t know how you made that crust, Tommy.” 

Tommy Tyne flushed at the praise. 

“It Just come out that way,” he said. “That root 
makes better flour than it does beer, Tom.” 
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“You leave my beer alone,” said Tom. “I know 
what to do to it now.” 

“Tm a new man,” said Jim. “I’m going to get up 
tomorrow. What do you say if we collect that treasure 
and set sail some time soon?” 

“What do we say?” growled Tom, with his mouth 
full. “Show us where it is, and we'll collect it quick 
enough.” 

When we had finished eating, Jim said he was tired. 
Tom and Tommy left us, but he asked me to stay a 
while. 

“Look here,” he said. “I’m going to get up tomorrow. 
I want you to go ashore early and cut me a divining- 
rod.” 

“What! To tell you where the gold is?” 

“That’s the idea. Get me a straight, thin rod, about 
six feet long.” 

“But they don’t really work, do they?” 

“Oh, yes; if you know how to use them.” 

“But doesn’t it have to be some particular wood— 
isn’t it witch-hazel?” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Jim. “But, by the way, 
Ive got a question. You know Tom’s story—do you 
remember where they lived ashore, when they were 
digging at the cove?” 

“They lived in the woods. They did their cooking 
and all in the woods, to avoid the flies on the beach. I 
asked Tom specially.” 

“That’s interesting.” Jim propped himself on his 
elbow. “Why did you ask him that?” 
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“I wanted to know whose old fireplace that was on 
the beach. You remember the broken-down one we 
stopped to look at? It was Bully’s, not theirs.” 

“You were just curious?” asked Jim. 

I looked at him and smiled. 

“What do you mean by that, Jim? I was just curi- 
ous. There’s no harm in that.” 

Jim lay back and closed his eyes. 

“No, no harm. But don’t forget about that rod to- 
morrow.” 

He wished me to go, but I did not want to lose the 
opportunity. 

“Jim,” I began, “you’re better now. You were pretty 
bad a few days ago. You were off your head and used 
to say things. Sometimes you used to talk French. I 
didn’t know whether you knew or whether you knew 
we knew. wa 

I finished awkwardly. Jim had opened his eyes, and 
was watching me. 

“You see, there were the others,’ I went on. 
“Tommy heard a great deal, too. Some of it puzzled 
him. He asked me why you talked so much of dolphins. 
I didn’t tell him it was the Dauphin you were talking 
about. I’m right, Jim, am I not—that is the son of the 
King of France? Tommy didn’t know; but of course 
they know that you were talking French. Well, Jim, I 
only wanted to tell you that it doesn’t matter to them. 
They’re not going to do anything about it, even if you 
area—" 

“Even if Iam a what?” asked Jim. 
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“Even if you are a spy. There, Jim, I’ve said it. 
Well, we don’t care. We’re not going to give you away 
when we get back—if we ever do get back.” 

Jim lay in his bunk and chuckled. 

“That’s not the way of it, Hamilton. But I’m hon- 
estly grateful to you. I'll tell you about it on the voyage 
home. Now I must get my strength up for tomorrow. 
I’m going to sleep.” 

Early the next morning I took the boat and went 
to cut a rod for Jim. I went to the pool where first I 
saw Bully Rumbolt, and, as I always did when there, 
glanced up to make sure that face was not peering 
through the bushes at me. The pool was quiet, and 
the birds were chattering. There was nothing to disturb 
me. I cut a light rod, scarcely thicker than a switch, and 
returned to the ship. Tommy Tyne was getting break- 
fast, Tom was already studying the map, and just as I 
climbed aboard Jim appeared on deck. He was pale, 
and walked with difficulty, and his right arm was 
slung from his shoulder in the bright-colored handker- 
chief Tommy had picked out. We helped him to the 
galley, and we all ate breakfast on deck. 

At Jim’s request I fetched the rod. He made me 
balance it across my finger, and watched it carefully. 

“D’you mean that thing works?’ asked Tommy. 

They were watching it too. 

Jim was so intent upon the rod that he seemed not to 
hear him. At length he nodded his head, and said it 
would do. Then he answered. 

“Ves,” he said; “that will do. It will work all right, 
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if you know how to use it. Do you think you could 
take me over to the cove?” 

“The stuff’s not there,” cried Tom. “Tl take my 
oath on it.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Jim. “But that’s the place to 
start from, all the same.” 

In half-an-hour we were rowing across the bay. It 
was another halcyon day. Nothing but our own wake 
stirred the surface. We reached the cove, and Tom 
pointed out to Jim the spot on the reef where the Trn- 
comalee had struck. We stared down at the weedy 
ledges, and as we passed into the deeper water inshore 
Tommy pointed out the mass which yet remained, the 
bones of the lost brig, transmuted now into a forest of 
waving fronds. Brilliantly colored sunfish flashed 
among the brown and green of the submarine tangle. 
The sea-lions favored it for hunting, when they were in 
the bay. Now the fish and crabs and eels had sole do- 
minion. At Jim’s request, for half-an-hour we lay 
above the wreck and watched, and gradually made out 
her form. There were smaller tangles close beside her. 
Some of them were her guns, run overboard in her des- 
perate last hour. But over iron and wood alike the rich 
growth of the sea now prospered. 

When we had puzzled over it for long enough we 
landed, and put ashore the tools which Jim had insisted 
we should bring with us. We helped him out of the 
boat, and he stepped forward with the divining-rod in 
his hand. He told us to follow him, and not on any 
occasion to interrupt. He held the rod lightly between 
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his thumb and fingers, and walked on delicately, and 
from time to time stopped. He went away from the old 
diggings, to the right, towards the stream. It was not 
far. When he came to the water he tried the balance of 
the rod. It seemed to twist slightly. He turned up- 
stream, towards the pool where we had found a refuge 
from the sandflies. There were more of them about to- 
day. I was about to comment on them, but a look from 
Jim prevented me. 

When he came to the pool he halted again. He 
glanced round, at the woods close at hand, at the slope 
towards the beach, at the bay; then, as he turned back 
to test the rod, indisputably it bent down. 

He turned towards us. 

“There!” he cried. 

“Under the stream?” cried Tommy. 

“By the Lord, he’s right!” shouted Tom. “Look at 
those stones! They come from the beach. They’ve been 
carried up here. There ain’t no other rocks in this 
stream. Gravel, see, that’s all there is, ’cept these. Come 
on, lads, let’s get them out. Under the stream! By the 
Lord, that’s just like Bully!’ 

He leaped into the water, and began lifting at one of 
the round stones. I jumped in with him, and we passed 
each stone ashore to Tommy. The pile of them grew, 
until Jim could sit on it, and watch us laboring. There 
were two layers of the stones, and gravel had washed 
down amongst them. The stream grew muddy, and this 
hindered us. Yet it was not long before we caught the 
first glint. It was a spade-guinea, lying face up in the 
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gravel. It shone as the stream cleared. We gave a shout 
of joy, and tossed it ashore to Jim. Little Tommy came 
tumbling into the pool, though where we were taking 
the stones out the surface was above his waist, and he 
had to put his head under water to reach to the bottom. 
But we did not notice any more what the others were 
doing, for a few inches below the second layer of stones 
the gravel was thick with coins. We pulled them out in 
handfuls, and stumbled to the bank, laughing and 
shouting. We laid them in a pile at Jim’s feet. Now 
and then they came in.clusters, and we had to break 
them loose from the detritus round them; but many 
of them came up clean, and as cold as if they had 
never known man’s touch. 

Jim bent down, and turned them over curiously. His 
voice was calm, and cut across our excitement. 

“You'd better get some buckets, and go at it care- 
fully,” he said. “There’s plenty of time.” 

We straightened up, and looked at the little pile of 
shining metal, and at Jim. Our hands were bleeding 
from the stones, and when Tom brushed a fly from 
his forehead he left a streak of blood upon it. 

“You're right,” he cried. “I reckon we found it. 
Buckets—aye, and barrels—is what we want. There’s 
whole tons of it here.” 





Chapter X XVI 


PARKER'S PEACE 


Now that we had assurance of the treasure we decided 
to camp on the spot. Tom went up to the ridge, to shoot 
widgeon. Tommy took the boat to the ship for various 
provisions, including buckets and sailcloth and needles, 
so that we could sew the coin in bags. I was left to 
run up a shelter; when I had done this I returned to the 
heap of stones, intending to use them to build a fire- 
place. Jim was still sitting on them. On the ground near 
by lay the divining-rod. I picked it up and, while we 
talked, idly balanced it towards the little pile of gold. 
No matter how lightly I held it, nor how close, it made 
no movement. 

“Look here,” I said. ““You’re an old humbug.” 

Jim was watching me with a smile. 

“Tt worked, didn’t it?” 

“How did you know beforehand?” 

“T thought you did too.” 

“You didn’t. You know mighty well I didn’t know 
a thing about it. I want to know how you did.” 

“You had every opportunity,” said Jim. “Not only 
that, but it was your remark which started it. You re- 
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member how we lay in this pool to get away from the 
flies? I was wondering about the stones, for one beside 
me had been blackened by fire. That was odd—why 
should a fire-blackened stone be in the pool? I was just 
wondering why, when you remarked that they were 
stones of the same sort as those on the beach. And so 
they were; but it was still odd, for there were none 
above the pool and none that I could see below. It 
might have been a nest of them, uncovered by the 
stream; but one or mofe were certainly fire-blackened. 
Should they have been. carried up here from the beach, 
then they were here to cover something. What would 
be worth the trouble? That was the argument. Tom 
saw itina moment. But I wasn’t clear about it when we 
first came. While you were looking at the diggings I 
found the remains of a big fireplace on the beach. 
The stones which had been blackened were similar to 
the one which started the question. Evidently the 
fireplace had been a convenient pile to draw from. But 
who had been doing it? I didn’t know.” 

“But this divining-rod?” 

“You're right. We'll break it up before they get to 
trying-out its properties.” 

When I had built a fireplace we lit the fire with it. 

The first day’s work ceased before we had done 
more than scratch the surface of the treasure. It took 
three full weeks to exhaust the store of coin which lay 
beneath the pool, and to pack it in bags. They were 
weeks of heavy toil. After the first few days we brought 
the brigantine across the bay, to load the bags more 
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easily. We debated where to put them, for the hatch 
had been damaged by the fire; but in the end we stowed 
them in the hold, as if they had been ballast. During 
this time the weather continued to be mild; it was 
calm in the night-time, with scarcely any frost, and 
there were light northerly airs in the day. Then, before 
any change was perceptible, we noticed that the wild 
canaries, who had come in such numbers, rose in flocks 
and mounted very high and set off to the northward. 
After that a breeze sprang up from the west, which 
began to blow strongly, bringing showers. We thought 
it wise to work the Tropzc Bird back to the old anchor- 
age, and it was well we did so, for we were in for a 
heavy south-westerly gale. We stayed aboard ship, and 
though we were protected had a bad enough time; it 
would have been insupportable on the exposed shore 
by the cove. At first the gale hauled southward, and 
remained there three days; then it backed to west and 
north-west, where it stood for two days more. The 
weather throughout was gloomy, with black fog driv- 
ing past us, and an unceasing fall of either hail or 
snow or heavy rain. We could see that many trees 
ashore were torn up by the roots. Though we itched 
with anxiety to get back to the pool, it was impossible. 
The seas which thundered on the lee shore were 
tremendous. When the gale was in the south, between 
drifts of fog we could see the spray rise like a fountain 
over the sunken reef. 

The weather remained squally for the remainder of 
our time, and though we got ashore, and worked there, 
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we had a cold and miserable time of it. It did not seem 
to affect the sandflies: they remained a plague through- 
out our labors at the pool. But we had made sufficient 
bags, and in the end we filled them. And just at the end, 
as if in irony, we had two fine mild days. Peace and 
beauty returned to the bay. The sun once more had 
warmth, and the island glowed with color. The Giant’s 
Tomb was white with snow against a clear blue sky. 

On the first of these fine days we completed the load- 
ing of the treasure. On the second we went hunting. 
We had to lay in food to serve us till we could reach 
New Zealand. Jim’s arm was almost healed; the four 
of us went together. We decided to go north, and I 
asked Tom where Bully’s cave was. We did not climb 
so high as we had done before, nor did we go so fast, 
but in the afternoon we reached the site where Bully 
had lived. It was dreary enough in the sunshine; to 
picture it on lonely nights, in such a gale as we had 
been having, was more than any of us cared to do. 
There were a few rough contrivances, which I scarcely 
had the heart to examine. I glanced at them, and at the 
fireplace and the floor, which Tom and Tommy had 
dug over, and came out again into the fresh air. 

The ground sloped away from the mouth of the cave, 
and in one place there was a heap of bones and rubbish. 
Jim turned some of the bones over. 

“Pigs,” he said. “That’s funny. You’ve never seen 
any, Tom?” 

We gathered round. There were a number of pig’s 
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bones. The island must have been stocked with them 
till Bully killed them off. 

““We seen them bones,’ 
pigs. Look there.” 

He turned up a very different skull. 

“That’s Piet,” said Tommy. “Yellow hair, that bey 
had. I was fond of Piet. Put it away, Tom; let him 
rest,” 

“Aye,” said Tom, dropping the skull. ‘Let ’em all 
rest. Come away, lad; let’s go.” 

We spent the night ashore, but half way back to- 
wards the bay. A week later, without revisiting the 
cave, we set sail on a south-westerly wind. It had been 
raining, but the sun came out as we weighed anchor. I 
glanced round the shore at the familiar landmarks, and 
as I did so a signal caught my eye. It was a flash, as of a 
mirror, and as it turned it became a dark triangle. Many 
a time I had looked for him in vain; now he turned 
up, as if to say good-by. We left him the sole owner- 
ship. We ran down the harbor, past the cove, the 
stream, and the signs of our work; past the point, which 
gradually hid the bay; and, running on, we stood to sea. 

It was hard to believe that it was over. I stared be- 
hind us at the island until the last of it was hidden, 
feeling that somehow we should be called back. But the 
mountains disappeared in haze, and dropped below the 
horizon, and we ran freely on before the wind. And the 
treasure was battened down beneath our feet. Once in a 
while we would have the hatch off, just to look at it, 
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On the 5th day we saw land. Early in the morning 
Tom had been in high good humor. “I got a feeling 
there’s land somewhere about,” he said, while we were 
breakfasting. 

“You ought to know,” I answered. ““What’s a cap- 
tain for, if he doesn’t keep his reckoning?” 

“Tt’d surprise you how often that’s out,’ said Tom 
gravely. “But this kind of feeling—well, it ain’t so 
often wrong.” . 

We sighted it an hour later, a blue line on the hori- 
zon. It was on the port bow, and we close-hauled and 
made up to it. Presently it took on the outlines of a 
country rich in foliage, which came down close to the 
shore. 

Tommy was looking for landmarks. He was out of 
sorts. 

“It’s New Zealand, right enough,” he said. ‘This is 
south of where we landed in the boat. I came coasting 
down along here by myself. There’s some bays along 
here, Tom, where maybe we can get some fruit. My 
stomach’s sick for something ripe and juicy.” 

“And what about the natives?” 

“They ain’t so dangerous as all that,” said Tommy. 
“The way I feel, they ain’t so bad as colic. We could 
get away on this breeze any time. And remember, they 
ain’t got any firearms.” 

Jim and I agreed with Tommy. We wanted to see 
what the land was like. In a few hours more a wide bay 
opened out ahead of us. Within it was a cove with a 
sandy beach. Here we came to anchor; but we had 
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scarcely done so before a native canoe paddled round 
the farther point, and made towards us. 

“Stand by to slip that cable!” cried Tom. “Look 
sharp! We didn’t bring that gold here to have it 
fingered by a pack of niggers.” 

“Wait on,” said Jim. “Isn’t that a white man in the 
stern?” 

“White man?” cried Tommy. “He’s right, Tom.” 

The canoe had come on rapidly. We could still slip 
the cable, but the white man was holding up his hand 
as a sign of peace. There were not above a dozen natives 
paddling him, and we were armed. It seemed ridiculous 
to run away. 

At fifty yards the natives ceased paddling. The canoe 
ran gently on towards us. 

“Now what’s his game?” muttered Tom. “If any 
hocus starts I’m going to drop him. Tommy, you draw 
a bead on that big devil steering. Jim, keep an eye out 
astern. Maybe there’s others, and this is a decoy. Stand 
by the cable, lad, in case I give the word. Look sharp, 
the lot of you!” 

We were taking stations when the stranger hailed us. 

“Ship ahoy!” he cried. “Do you speak English?” 

“Aye!” called Tom. “And look here, mister, I got 
guns trained on you.” 

“‘There’s not a weapon here. We come in peace.” 

As he spoke, the stranger spread his hands. The 
natives were at rest, and stared at us in silence. 

“Nothing but a missionary, Tom,” called Tommy. 
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“Who'd ’a’ thought the beggars had got out to New 
Zealand?” 

“Maybe it ain’t New Zealand,” said Tom. “Keep 
your distance, mister,” he called. “Where is this?” 

“Middle Island. You’re twenty leagues north-east of 
Dusky Bay.” 

“Don’t I know?” said Tommy. “He speaks up fair 
enough. See if he’s got any fruit.” 

Tom paid no attention. 

“What’s the name of this bay?” he called. 

“Tt has no name in English,” the stranger answered. 
“The only English name for miles is round the point. 
My planting’s there. That’s Parker’s Peace.” 

Discipline, such as there was aboard the Tropie Bird, 
went to the winds. 

“What’s it called?” I cried. 

“Parker s:E eace. 

I came flying from the bows and seized Tom by the 
arm. 

“Get back!’ he began. ‘“‘Get back to that cable—” 

“No, no, Tom. It’s all right, honestly. Ask him if his 
name is Manning.” 

Tom stared with such amazement that my words 
came out all twisted up with laughter. 

“Go on,” I pleaded, “ask him. I know him—I know 
about him—ask him what his name is. Edward Man- 
ning, Tom, unless I’m crazy.” 

“You act damn like it,” said Tom. ‘Know that 
man% How the blazes can you know that man?” 


“TP lbask hime 1 said: 
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I called across the water: 

“We're friends of Mr. Parker, here. Do you mind 
telling us your name?” 

It was Edward Manning. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all!’ said Tom. He waved 
aside my explanation. “Go on—yes—get him aboard. 
Only I won’t have no niggers on this deck, see?’ 

Mr. Manning came aboard cheerfully. 

“T thought perhaps we might be in for trouble,” he 
said, looking from one to another of us. ““Which is Mr. 
Parker’s friend? Are they all well? Tell me all about 
them. What did you put in for? Water? Food? There’s 
plenty round the point. Parker’s Peace—yes, named for 
the old place—ah, what a lovely place that used to be!” 

I confessed I had never seen it. 

“All gone, before your day,” said Mr. Manning. 
“All gone before I left. One reason why I tried to 
plant new ones. This won’t outlast me, though. When 
I’m gone these foolish children will tear it all up. I 
know them. Captain”—he turned to Tom—“‘forgive 
me running on like this. It’s a lonely part; I never 
thought to see a friend of my old friends. What do you 
lack? We’ve plenty round the point. Won’t you put in 
there? Sometimes the sealers stop here. I do some 
trading with them, but anything you need is yours for 
the asking.” 

“Are you a missionary %” said Tom. 

“No,” said Mr. Manning. “What’s the trouble?” 

Tom shook his head. 

‘We'll come,” he said. 
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“Excellent!” cried Mr. Manning. He went to the 
side, and spoke in the native tongue to the savages in 
the canoe. They set off ahead of us. We got up the 
anchor and worked slowly after them. Mr. Manning’s 
questions became less rapid, and it was possible to an- 
swer some of them. I introduced Jim to him. Tom and 
Tommy took less kindly to his mannerisms. But when 
the anchor was down again they too came ashore. 

The planting which Mr. Manning called by the old 
name was a cluster of wooden houses with thatched 
roofs, within a stockade. He had been there some years. 
The woods were cleared behind it, and a small wharf 
had been run out into the bay. There were native huts 
near by, and behind them were small plantings of flax 
and paper-mulberry, sweet potatoes, gourds and cordy- 
line. There were pigs and geese and fowl, and the barn- 
yard sounds were homelike. After fourteen months of 
voyaging and hardship the sight of this was luxury. 
And to dine on plenty, with people waiting on us, 
was a treat which did not seem quite true. 

There was one flaw. Tom and Tommy were uneasy. 
At length, after questioning, their trouble came out. 

“We thought as how that rum aboard ship was kind 
of comforting,” said Tom. “Maybe, if Mr. Manning 
don’t object. . . . Somehow, this milk and water and 
such like don’t seem to help along the victuals.” 

“No offense,” said Tommy. “But rum’s a powerful 
good help to feeding.” 

“T’m sorry you asked that,” said Mr. Manning. “It’s 
the one thing I don’t admit here. Have you ever seen 
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what happens if rum gets amongst the natives? That’s 
why I forbid it on my land, and always have while 
I’ve been here.” 

After the meal Mr. Manning took Jim into an office 
to show him some books. I stepped outside with the 
seamen, who were going off to the ship. 

“Go easy with him, lad,” said Tom. “He’s a hard 
man to get on with.” 

“He’s a missionary in disguise, that’s what he is,” 
said Tommy. 

My face must have shown distress, for they added 
a word to console me. 

“Don’t you worry, lad,” said Tom. “We don’t mean 
that, exactly. He’s a gentleman, all right. He’s your 
kind. He ain’t ours, that’s all we mean.” 

“No offense,” added Tommy. 

They went off together. 

Jim and I refused to sleep ashore that night, and Mr. 
Manning put us aboard the ship in a canoe. Before we 
got to the cabin we could smell the reek of rum. A 
guttering candle stood on the table. The map of the 
island lay there, and they had been discussing it. But 
Tom’s head lay upon his arms, and he was snoring. We 
did not see little Tommy at first. He was under the 
table. 

We managed at last to get them into their bunks. 
But in the morning they were stirring before we were. 
Tom came into the fo’c’sle, and grinned at us. 

“Hello!” he said. “Guess we was drunk last night 
afore you got aboard. Leastwise I don’t remember, and 
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no more does Tommy. But look here, lads, we got a 
proposition. Tommy and me has talked things over, 
and as soon as we get stores aboard we’re heading 
straight for Chile. Don’t you forget, lad, that things 
ain’t maybe healthy for us, hanging round just any- 
where. This is a likely spot, say you, and here you are, 
as right as rain, and fallen into friends already. You're 
kind of lucky, lad; you got them spread all over. But 
Tommy and me, we ain’t so keen to stay here. We 
reckon Chile is the place for us, and the sooner we get 
settled down and spending of this money the better him 
and me’ll feel. There’s old scores that could crop up 
round about here. Nothing serious, say you, but other 
folk, they might take other lines. D’you see the way the 
wind lies?” 

I sat up on the edge of my bunk. 

“We don’t want to leave you, Tom,” I began. 

“There ain’t no call to hurry,” he said. “There’s a 
week afore we can get stores aboard, and, besides, we 
got to get some of these here housebuilders to look at 
the burnt planking. There’s time enough to think about 
it. You can share with us and come and welcome, or 
you can share and stay along of this sky-pilot, till 
maybe you’re thirsty and want a ship home. There’s 
traders at Dusky Bay.” 

He left the fo’c’sle. 

“Jim,” I cried, “which shall we do? It’s home or 
Chile.” 

Jim yawned and sat up. He did not answer, but 
began to pull on his clothes. 
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“Oh, Jim,” I continued, “I know what it means. It 
means home. I want to go home. But I want to go on 
too. I want to go on. Why does it have to stop?” 

Not even Jim could tell me. We discussed it for a 
week. Then the day came on which we shared the 
treasure, and prepared to say farewell to the Tropic 
Bird. This was the way we shared. The hatch was 
square, and had been newly repaired by Mr. Manning’s 
natives, who were skilled in carpentry. Tommy took 
the forward side of the hatchway, Jim the starboard, 
and I the port; Tom went below and passed a bag to 
each in turn, tossing one up each time for his own pile, 
which was aft of the hatchway. We started in the 
morning, but it was evening when we finished; and 
then by lantern-light we handed round the pannikin of 
rum and drank success to all. The night was warm. 
The stars were burning up above us, and there was a 
moon. I was not far from weeping at the thought that 
it was over. 

But in the morning, while Tom and Tommy stowed 
their portions aft, we passed ours down to the natives, 
who handled the bags as stolidly as though it was dirt 
within them. Mr. Manning watched us from the wharf, 
and kept the tally there. Then even that was finished, 
and we said good-by. 

“Good-by, lad,” said Tommy Tyne. “Keep your 
weather eye lifted.” 

“I reckoned it would come this way, lad,” were 
Tom’s last words. “It would be a kind of waste for you, 
the life we plans in Chile. For you it’s London or 
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maybe Baltimore or—wait on, lad—Philadelphia. 
That’s where you was bound when first we met. Tom 
was to get you there; aye, I remember. Well, bygones 
is bygones; Tom took his time about it. But if so be 
you wants to go there now, and ride up Market Street 
with coach and horses, that’s what you got by sticking 
close to Tom.” 

We kept up with them for a little way in Mr. Man- 
ning’s big canoe ; then all we could do was to wave until 
they passed beyond the ‘point. 








Chapter X XVII 


AND HOME 


Mr. Manninc did not press us to remain at Parker’s 
Peace. It was lonely after the ship had sailed, for we 
soon found that he was fitful company. He had days 
of liveliness, even of exuberance; then he would relapse 
into a chronic melancholy. He saw to it that we had 
native help in boxing up the gold, and in every way 
he could be he was friendly; but he did not cease to 
advise us to return. 

“Not me,” he used to say. “But you are young, you 
have your lives ahead of you.” 

Always, when I pressed him to come back, he shook 
his head. 

“Those are Parker’s arguments,” he said at last. 
“But it’s no good now. I’m settled here. I couldn’t go. 
Now let me see about your canoe.” 

He had arranged to send us round to Dusky Bay by 
sea, with letters to any traders who might be there. A 
month after the Tropic Bird left we said good-by, and 
went coasting southwards, with the big Maori steers- 
man in command. 
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The long months that went by while we were sailing, 
first to Australia, then the remaining half of the world’s 
girdle back to Liverpool, are unimportant to my story. 
It was in May of 1809, more than two years after the 
Jonathan set forth, that we reached the Mersey. As I 
saw the old landmarks again, I believe I was even more 
excited than when I first saw them. Once more we 
docked in the great basins, and counted the storeys of 
the warehouses above them; but this time we did not go 
to the Sailors’ Home. ‘We stayed at the ““White Hart.” 
I left Jim there while, trembling with anticipation, I 
set out for the familiar shop. 

I stopped dead when I saw it. The sign was changed. 
It now read Parker, Bauer & Co. The letters were new. 
The change was recent. 

I regained my composure, and entered. I asked an 
apprentice, who looked scarcely more than a child, for 
Mr. Venner. I wanted to surprise him first. 

“Not here, sir. I don’t know the name.” 

“Well, Mr. Bauer—is he here?” 

CS sii 

I could hardly keep from smiling at the way the boy 
kept “sir-ing” me; yet it was irritating too. I began to 
wonder if I had been the same. Then I returned to the 
point. 

“In which room ?” 

“Back there, sir.” 

I led him to the door which led to the courtyard, and 
made him show me the window. I had another shock 
then. He was pointing to Mr. Parker’s room. 
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As I started to go out, there was the little apprentice 
blocking my way. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, for he was saying 
something. 

“What name, please? I’1] just ask. Mr. Bauer is very 
much engaged.” 

“T dare say,” I answered. ““Now you run back and 
polish up that lamp, see—that one. That was the very 
devil in my time. I'll just look in on Mr. Bauer 
quietly.” He gaped. I went into the courtyard, and as 
I did so, who should come round the corner of the 
stables but Old Nick. He was crossing right in front 
of me, but paid me no attention. 

“Nick!” I called softly. 

He turned his head and saw me, and fright came into 
his eyes. His face went white. I thought he would fall. 
I started forwards, to catch him, but he put his hands 
before his eyes, with a pitiful moaning cry. 

“Look, Nick, it’s me!” I cried. “It’s me!” 

*““Y ou’m plain enough,” he said, in a quavering voice, 
with his hands still in front of his eyes. “I see you, 
Master Farr. You’m been dead a year, along of my 
son Billy. You’m come to take me with you. Where’s 
my son Billy? Why beant he come too?” 

“T’m not a ghost, Nick. I’m alive. Look at me.” 

At first he would not, though it was bright sunlight, 
and he must have known that I was solid. But when 
at last he realized, the disturbance of his mind was 
painful. I think that as a rule he took his sorrow si- 
lently, but the suddenness of my coming had startled 
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him. I told him Jim was with me, and as the two of us 
were living, I saw the hope rise that poor Billy might 
be living too. I had to shake my head. 

Then he began to ask for Jim. He had heard that 
Jim had once saved Billy’s life. “I’ve summat to tell 
Jim,” he said. His grin had come back to him. He 
seemed almost cheerful. I told him Jim was at the 
‘White Hart,” and promised I would be back there 
shortly. 

I went on across the courtyard. All the forebodings 
of what might have happened began to fill my mind. 
I entered the counting-house. A clerk hurried forward. 

“You can’t see Mr. Bauer, sir. He’s much engaged.” 

“Look again, Harris,” I whispered. “Is he too much 
occupied to see me?” 

(bation 

“Hush! I want to surprise him. Is he in there alone?” 

‘Yes; but he said on no account to disturb him.” 

“Ul risk ite” 

I went to the door, and opened it very softly. Dutch 
was sitting by the desk, but he was not paying atten- 
tion to the mass of papers on it. He was facing, not the 
desk, but the mantelpiece. He was leaning back in his 
chair, with his hands locked behind his head, and he 
was gazing at a miniature which stood where books of 
verse stood in Mr. Parker’s day. 

For a moment he was unaware of an intrusion, and 
my gaze followed his. I knew as soon as I looked that 
the picture was of Fanny, and even at that distance I 
rould see how much she had grown up. Then Dutch 
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heard me, and instantly swung round and seemed to be 
hard at work. 

“Yes?” he called over his shoulder. “What is it? 
Didn’t I say not to disturb me?” 

I walked across the room. He turned, and the irrita- 
tion died out of his face. He jumped up, stared and 
stared again. Then he had me by the shoulders. 

Pry ow re-fealt he cried.“ Réal ””’ 

“Of course I’m real, Dutch. Everybody’s taking me 
for a ghost. Old Nick out there—” 

“You were reported lost,” cried Dutch. “The Jon- 
athan reported you. We knew that you were in her. 
Why, as soon as you had gone, we tried to trace you. 
I never saw Mr. Parker so worried.” His expression 
changed, as if he had been telling me too much. 
“Wait!” he continued, going to the cupboard. “It’s for 
you to wait—ah, you remember too!” 

In a moment he had the Bristol Milk and the glasses 
on the table. But I was trying to collect myself, hardly 
daring to ask questions. 

“Mr. Parker?” I began. 

“He’s all right,” said Dutch. “He’s at Parker’s 
Peace. He’s always there, now. He won’t leave it. 
All this’’—he waved his hand at the desk—“‘he shoves 
at me.” 

Then the trouble wasn’t there. It must be, as I 
feared, in Baltimore. 

“Go on, Dutch, tell me. What is it? Tell me about 
Baltimore.” 

“Tt might be worse,” he answered quickly. “It might 
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be much worse. They’re well. I think they’re well. The 
news—you know, that the Jonathan brought—that’s 
not good, is it?” 

I couldn’t answer him. But he was going on. 

“Tt came, too, at a bad time. You know, your father 
—but you couldn’t know, you never got the letter, the 
one I brought to England. He wanted you. You see, the 
business failed. He had been borrowing a long time. He 
couldn’t pay. He wanted you to help him. We didn’t 
know till you were gone, and then we read the letter.” 

“Two years ago,” I groaned. *“Tell me what’s hap- 
pened.” 

“There was a lot involved. Some of it was patched 
up. He got five thousand pounds. We thought it might 
pull round, Hamilton. We heard only this week that 
it’s as bad as ever. Worse—it’s too big—we can’t do it. 
It’s those worthless plantations. The whole thing’s 
twenty thousand now. We just can’t do it, Hamilton. 
I don’t know what will happen.” 

“Wait a moment, Dutch. When you say we—how 
do you come into it?” 

Dutch went red. 

“Mr. Parker, and you?” I persisted. 

“Not me,” said Dutch—‘“my father.” 

I filled my glass and raised it solemnly. 

“It runs in the family,” I said. “You lent me a 
hatful of money; your father lends mine I don’t know 
how much. Here’s to you, Dutch, and here’s to settle- 


ment! Are you too busy to come back to the ‘White 
Hart’ ?” 
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“Busy, on a day like this? Don’t talk of money, 
Hamilton. That you're alive is the great thing. It will 
be a glad day for them when you get home.” 

“When is there a ship?” 

“There’s one tomorrow—the Mulatto Girl. She’s 
bound for Philadelphia. We’re shipping a consignment 
an her. 

“What! Osnabrigs?” 

Ves. 

I don’t know why, but somehow that word broke 
the tension, and we laughed all the way to the ‘White 
Hart,” as though there was no care in the world. 

I was hoping Jim would be there, but they told us 
he had set out about an hour ago, with an old carter. 

“That’s Nick,” I told Dutch. “TI wonder what they’re 
up to?” 

“He won’t be long,’”’ Dutch answered. “Nick was to 
set out to London this afternoon; that’s why he was at 
our place this morning.” 

“T expect Nick took Jim to see Sally. We'll do our 
business meanwhile. The shipping office first, Dutch. 
Then I want to show you something.” 

Dutch led the way to the agents for the Mwlatto 
Gérl, and there, on payment of a small deposit, I made 
arrangements for a berth to Philadelphia. 

“T may want two,” I said. “Will there be room?” 

“When can you let us know?” asked the agent. “She 
sails at six tomorrow morning.” 

“T’ll let you know this afternoon. But I must send 
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my cases down at once. They are at the ‘White Hart’; 
we'll need a wagon and a confidential clerk.” 

“Could you spare Mr. Blake?’ Dutch put in. The 
agent sent to find him. “He does all our work,” Dutch 
explained. “You couldn’t have a better man. How 
many cases have you? I didn’t know you had come back 
as a man of property.” 

“They're a lot of little things, Dutch. Pll show 


23 


you. 
We walked back to the “White Hart,” and Mr. 
Blake went with us. That Dutch trusted him was good 
enough for me. Jim had not yet returned, but I pictured 
Nick and Sally keeping him. The three of us went to 
the storeroom which the landlord had reserved for us. 

“Those are the cases,” I said, when the door was 
unlocked. They were stacked in separate piles. 

“Good Lord!” said Dutch. “You’ve got enough of 
them. What on earth are they?” 

“These are mine,” I said. “Those on that side are 
Jim’s. There are thirty each. Mr. Blake, I’m going to 
take this one to Mr. Bauer’s. That will be twenty-nine 
for the ship. Will you make sure?” 

“As soon as the wagon comes, Mr. Farr.” 

“Trust him,” said Dutch. “Are you going to cart that 
one round to the shop?” 

“As soon as I leave word for Jim.” 

I left the message that Jim was to join us at the 
shop, as soon as he returned; when this had been suffi- 
ciently impressed we set off, with the case pushed on a 
barrow by a tattered boy. The porters at the shop gave 
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us a hand with it, till it rested in Mr. Parker’s room. 
When we were by ourselves I prized it open. 

“This soft-wood case,” I said to Dutch, “is only to 
give it size. That’s the real box inside. The natives in 
New Zealand made that box. It’s quite a curiosity.” 

“Do you mean that all the weight’s in that? Why, 
it must be filled with lead.” 

“This is the one which we had open on the ship. It 
was the easiest to open. No, Dutch, it’s heavier than 
lead. I’1l show you.” 

The lid came off. Of the two bags inside, I lifted out 
the loose one. 

“This is the one we’ve been at.” 

I untied the bit of fishing-line which we had used to 
fasten them, and turned it upside down upon the 
carpet. Spade-guineas, gold ounces, ducatoons, ryders, 
yellow georges, gold and silver mixed, formed a shin- 
ing heap; for I had brightened up this lot while 
traveling. 

“Do you mean—’” cried Dutch. “Every one of those 
cases?” 

I was on my knees, counting. I nodded, then lifted 
up the little pile that I had separated. 

“That’s for you, Dutch. That’s what you gave me 
long ago.” 

“Forget it,” he began. 

“Not at all. I’m only just beginning to remember all 
the things I mean to do. Can we get this bagful 
changed at the bank? Then we’ll have dinner. Aren’t 
you hungry?” 
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“Hungry? I’m only hungry for the story. I never 
saw anything like it. Thirty cases! How in the 
world—” 

“Wait on,” I interrupted. “Let’s get this changed; 
and let’s close up this case again and send it to the 
ship.” 

“Like that? You’re mad! You let all that gold be 
carted around like that? You can’t do that; why, you'll 
lose it in a minute!” 

I was busy with the case—but I answered Dutch 
over my shoulder. 

“Tt was Tom Bosphorus who taught me. If I kept 
suspecting, other people might suspect. No, we brought 
it safely round the world by not betraying our excite- 
ment, and that’s the way to get it home. Just have it 
sent down to the ship, and tell them to put it with the 
others, and [ll wager it gets there all right.” 

“But what does it all mean? How did you come by 
it? I want the story.” 

We went out to Dutch’s bank, and on to the ““White 
Hart.” There was still no sign of Jim. 

“I’m getting worried, Dutch, I’ve got a feeling some- 
thing’s wrong. Nick must have gone by this time. 
Where’s Jim? I want to tell him. I want to take him 
home with me. I don’t know how to put it, Dutch; 
but I don’t feel I can get along without Jim.” 

Dutch pulled out his watch. 

“It’s five o'clock,” he said. “High time we did have 
dinner. Nick was to start at noon. Maybe Jim did 
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return, and went off to the shop to find us. In that case 
he’ll come back here.” 

“It’s queer he didn’t leave a message.” I sent for 
the landlord. ‘“‘Are you sure the gentleman hasn’t come 
back?” 

ENO. Site? 

“‘And no message?” 

ENOtevet:- 

There was nothing to do but to order dinner. “Not 
yet.” The phrase disturbed me vaguely. But Dutch was 
pressing for the story, and I began, from the moment 
when I left him in Baltimore. 

The clock struck nine before I got the tale away 
from the island. That interrupted me. Nine o’clock, and 
not a sign of Jim! I was about to ask Dutch what he 
thought, when the door opened, and the waiter ushered 
in Mr. Blake. 

“T hope I’ve done right, Mr. Bauer,” he said, turning 
anxiously to Dutch. “Indeed, I hope so, for it’s very 
irregular. But the gentleman insisted, and he left this 
letter.” 

He handed it to me. J broke it open. “It’s from 
Jim!” I cried; then I began to read it: 


“Dear Hamitton,—The world is full of things 
which happen. There’s Nick, for instance. He appeared 
and bore me off this morning. You must know why: 
he is a grandfather. The line of Trotts is not extinct. I 
had to go and see the lad. If it is not so good a story 
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“ 


as Ruth’s, there is a measure of satisfaction in it. I 
do not think the lad is handsome, but I did my best 
not to let our reputations down; for Nick, as you may 
realize, has transferred an admiration which we used 
to think exaggerated to the next generation. It is not 
gentlemanly to discourage him. While I was there, 
Nick told me stories. There is one of your friend Dutch; 
you ought to hear it. It concerns a man called King. 
Am I right in remembering that you breathed ven- 
geance? Nick says it is unnecessary to do anything. 
Your friend was working on him about the time that 
we were saying farewell to the Downs. I cannot imi- 
tate Nick’s pantomime, but maybe Dutch will tell 
you. The King, I gathered, was uncrowned.” 


I broke off here, to look across at Dutch: 

“You never told me about King.” 

“Oh, that!’ said Dutch. “There wasn’t much to 
that. 

“Nick seems to have a story of it.” 

“All I recall is that it was a fight, for once, in which 
my nose did not suffer.” 

“T want to hear about it.” 

But I turned back to the letter, for the bantering 
tone made me anxious. 


“Old Nick was setting off for London. I came back 
to the inn. I was revolving certain duties, Hamilton; 
you must not take it amiss if, when circumstances 
favored them, I acted without consultation. I found a 
Mr. Blake in charge of a large wagon, which was 
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carting off your boxes to the Mwlatto Girl. If you’ll be 
sure to understand me, I will say that I was glad. 
It’s right you should go home; remember there will 
have been reports of our untimely end. And though 
I’m not so pleased with the name of your ship, I did 
not hesitate to ask Mr. Blake to load his wagon with 
the remainder of the boxes. It was only you who ever 
called them mine; never in my mind were they any- 
thing but yours, and I am glad to be relieved of them. 
Your shoulders should be broad enough to carry the 
whole burden. You would have laughed to see how 
they scratched their heads at my orders. When Mr. 
Blake was overcome, I had still to speak severely to the 
landlord. But he is not to be blamed, nor is Mr. Blake, 
who will bring you this the moment that the Nantwich 
coach is gone. I had a feeling, I hope unjustified, that 
your good nature might impose upon you to come after 
me. For I am posting off now, to join Nick upon the 
road. He doesn’t know it yet, but he will pick me up 
and take me south. I do not expect to meet another 
friend to be so patient with me, or do me good, the like 
of that you did for me. It may be we shall meet in the 
New World. You may be sure that I shall hope we 
may. But I must see what’s happened; though to be 
honest, I am less drawn towards it than I used to be. 

“There is one oddity which will amuse you. That 
grandchild, of whom I shall presently hear more, was 
not named until the Jonathan returned. Of all absurdi- 
ties, they then chose that by which you know me, 

“Jim.” 
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I laid it on the table. When we had dismissed Mr. 
Blake, Dutch read the letter. 

“Who is he?” said Dutch. 

“Dutch, he was tutor to the rightful King of 
France.” 

“The King of France? You mean the Dauphin? But 
the Dauphin died in prison!” 

“No, Dutch. I can’t tell you all I know, but the - 
Dauphin didn’t die. He got away to Venice, and he was 
to have come to England. He never got here, but that’s 
a different story; it may be that which Jim has gone 
to see about. What I do know is that the Dauphin got 
to Venice, and had need for some one to teach him 
English. That’s how Jim became his tutor, and was in- 
volved with him in persecution. I’m sure Jim felt the 
Dauphin was alive to what was good, and helped him 
for that reason. I know that he had been in great tor- 
ment in his mind over the Revolution. Things that 
don’t mean much to us, and ideas, Dutch, that we just 
talk about, men like Jim will die for, I can’t tell more 
than that; but whatever he’s set his mind on, it’s no 
good disputing. Pll go off tomorrow, and I'll wait for 
word from him. But I don’t know, Dutch. It may never 
come.” | 

It took us forty days in the Mulatto Girl to sail to 
Philadelphia, for we fell in with calms; but Tom’s first 
promise was fulfilled in spite of himself. I did not 
linger there. I sent a post ahead, and eight days later, 
white with dust, I came to Lovely Lane in a wagon 
which was so big it had to wait outside in Calvert 
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Street. But I went into the house, and one by one the 
boxes came in after me. That was a day too full to 
write of, and the joy and pride of my father and mother 
and Benjamin was like to turn my head. Indeed, it 
. was a nine days’ wonder in the city, how Hamilton 
Farr came home. 

But that subsided. There was work to do. Three 
years have gone, without the word for which I hoped. 
I have been writing down this narrative during the war, 
which has done much to break the things which I have 
most at heart. I began it to distract me; it has made me 
live those better days again. I wished to put them. 
down while yet the details are distinct. I wish that 
doing so would make me hear from Jim. 
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